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PREFACE, 


N this book I make bold to maintain that Theognis wrote 

all or nearly all the poems which are extant under his 
name. The text was added by an afterthought; but it is 
not superfluous, since in the current editions more than forty 
lines, and these not the least important for my argument, are 
banished into an appendix or the obscurity of notes. So far 
as I know, the only book which leaves these lines in their 
proper places is the Anthologia Lyrica edited for Teubner by 
Eduard Hiller in 1890 and again by Otto Crusius in 1897; 
and good as that Anthology is, it is spoilt for my purpose by 
its lack of textual notes. 

The works which I have consulted are mentioned by title 
each where reference is first made to it; but afterwards, if 
there is no fear of ambiguity, they are denoted only by the 
authors’ names. Frequent use is made of the last important 
history of Greek literature: H7stotre de la Littérature grecque, 
by Alfred and Maurice Croiset. Besides the critical editions 
which will be enumerated in the introduction to the text, 
I have had before me Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker’s Theognidts 
Reliquiae (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1826), and the Anthologia 
Lyrica mentioned above. The editions which appeared before 
the discovery of the best manuscript, the Mutinensis, I have 
found of little use. For the annotations of Joachim Camerarius 
I have trusted Seber’s 7heognis [/lustratus, published at Leipzig 
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in 1620. Occasionally reference is made to Elias Vinetus’ 
Latin version, contained in Jacob Hertel’s edition published 
at Basel in 1561; to a revised form of the same in Seber’s 
edition, Leipzig, 1620; and to a French version by Patin in 
Poétes Moralistes de la Gréce, published at Paris by Garnier 
Freres. These translations do not include the second book. 

In quoting Pindar I follow Otto Schréder’s edition, the 
fifth edition of the first volume of Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graect. 
For the other poets comprised in Bergk the numeration and 
in general the text of his fourth edition are used. Hesiod is 
quoted according to Rzach (1884). 

My warmest thanks are due to Professor Sir Richard Jebb, 
Dr Henry Jackson, and Dr A. W. Verrall. Their friendly 
criticism removed many mistakes from this dissertation, and 
their encouragement induced me to submit it to the ordeal 
of print. In addition, Sir Richard Jebb very kindly read 
through the greater part of the proofs. For the means of 
publication I am indebted to the Syndics of the University 


Press. 
EF. Fi: 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
October, 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXT. 


THE text of the Theognidean poems: which follows is not 
founded on any fresh examination of the manuscripts, The 
evidence which has been used is contained in these editions 
and articles : 

Theognidis Elegi. Secundis curis'recensuit Immanuel Bekkerus. 
Berolini, 1827. 

Theognidis Elegiae. Secundis curis recognovit Christophorus 
Ziegler. ‘Tubingae, 1880. 

Theognidis Reliquiae. Edidit Jacobus Sitzler. Heidelbergae, 
- 1880. 

Poetae Lyrici Graeci. Recensuit Theodorus Bergk. Editionis 
quartae vol. i. Lipsiae, MDCCCLXXXII. 

‘Ad Theognidem,’ by H. W. van der Mey, in Mnemosyne, vol. viii. 
1880, pp. 307—325. (Contains a transcript of lines 529—1032 
and 1041—55 as they appear in A. In the notes on these portions 
of the text I follow van der Mey’s report of the spelling of A, printing 
g, not s, for example, at the ends of words.) 

‘Vorlaufiges zu Theognis,’ by H. Jordan, in Hermes, vol. xv. 
1880, pp. 524—529. (Corrects some of the mistakes of earlier 
collations of A.) 

‘Vorlaufige Nachricht iiber den Vaticanus 915 des Theognis,’ by 
the same, in Hermes, vol. xvi. 1881, pp. 506—511. (Criticizes 
Ziegler’s report of the readings of O.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by Eduard Hiller, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie (which I denote by XW. /.), year xxvii. 1881, 
pp. 449—480. (A review of Ziegler’s and Sitzler’s editions, together 
with a collation of A by A. Kliigmann.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by Christoph Ziegler, in WV. 7. year xxviil. 1882, 
pp. 446—448. (An answer to Jordan, throwing new light upon O.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by the same, in V. /. year xxix. 1883, pp. 253— 
255. (A collation of the manuscript N, ‘einer der relativ besten der 
dritten classe.’) 


x [nutroductiton to the Text 


Occasionally I made use of Bekker’s first edition (1815), 
Ziegler’s first (1868), and Bergk’s first, second and third. 

The best manuscript, the A/utznenszs, or A, which is in 
Paris, is assigned to the tenth century ; the second best, O, 
which is in the library of the Vatican, is assigned to the 
thirteenth. Scholars are agreed that the remaining manu- 
scripts are all derived from an interpolated text, which 
seldom has weight against the agreement of A and O. No 
better was the text on which Stobaeus’ excerpts from our 
poet directly or indirectly depend; yet Stobaeus, like the 
inferior manuscripts, preserves a good reading now and again. 
For reporting the readings of the inferior manuscripts I have 
introduced the symbols Z and z, of which 


Z means ‘ most of the inferior manuscripts,’ 
z means ‘some of the inferior manuscripts.’ 


The expressions ‘the rest’ (when a reading of A or O or both 
has been mentioned), ‘all but A,’ ‘all but O, and ‘all but 
AO,’ explain themselves. The manuscript K, however, is 
never taken into account, and is never necessarily included 
in any of these expressions. K is a copy of O, deficient 
where O is spoilt by damp, and shewing no trace of any 
tradition independent of O; wherefore it may be ignored, as 
Ziegler ignored it in his second edition and Bergk in his 
fourth. In the second book, which is extant in A only, 
Greek words recorded by themselves in the notes are the 
readings of A. 

My critical notes do not pretend to be full. Matters of 
punctuation and accent', minor variations of spelling, differ- 
ences between our text and quotations from Theognis in 
ancient authors—these things are neglected unless they have 
some special interest. The readings of the inferior manu- 
scripts are seldom mentioned if they are certainly wrong; 
and when A differs from O the worse reading is not neces- 
sarily reported unless the better looks like an interpolation. 
Nevertheless some variations are recorded as shewing well 


1 For example I have not ventured to follow A in reading 7ée, ofde etc. in 39, 
41, 53 and elsewhere: see Kiihner-Blass, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, § 79.3. O 
has marked peculiarities of accentuation. 
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the relations between A and O and the rest, others merely 
because of their interest to the student of textual error. 
Nor have I cumbered the ground with the countless con- 
jectures of learned men. Even where the text is justly suspect 
I have recorded only a few of the would-be remedies, 
or, if all are unlucky, none. On the other hand I have 
given references to the articles mentioned above in some 
places where the notes of previous editors can be supple- 
mented or corrected with the help of later research. 

In the text itself I have admitted in general only such 
emendations as are commonly accepted, and not all even of 
these. In a few places, however, readings are introduced 
which I believe to be new: in 288 as 8€é tt cdo’ aiel, in 933 
aOnph, in 1380 épidwv. The last of these I owe to Dr Henry 
Jackson. In 400 the reading of A is printed with a capital 
letter as a proper name. In 961 the doubtful form #Aex is 
accepted as explaining the corruption of the manuscripts 
better than ‘Avi. Uniformity of spelling has not been sought: 
yiyvouar appears as well as yivouat, adOis and adtis, rpayya 
and mphyya, av and jv. When A only, or O only, has 
mpayywa, for example, mpjyya is printed in the text; but 
where both A and O have mpdaypa, while the rest have 
mpnyywa, the spelling of A and O is preferred. Believing that 
different poems in the Theognidean collection belong to 
different ages, Bergk and other editors have excluded recent 
forms from some poems but admitted them in others. To 
this capricious consistency I have preferred a conservative 
inconsistency. The time for systematic distinctions will come 
when it is certain that the poems are the work of more than 
one man; and that, as I hope to shew, is not yet proved. 

More delicate is the task of fixing the divisions between 

the poems. In A and O and K there are no divisions, and 
the beginning of a new piece is not even marked by a capital 
letter. The divisions which appear in some of the inferior 
manuscripts are not older than their common ancestor, which 
has been called a ‘durch und durch interpolirter Codex.’ 
Accordingly recent editors of Theognis have felt themselves 
free to fix divisions where they thought fit, and I have availed 
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myself of this liberty in full. But besides the divisions 
between poem and poem it is important to recognize the 
divisions between group and group. A group may consist, 
for example, of two poems antithetic to each other; of two or 
more poems supplementary to one another; or of several 
maxims on various subjects, expressed in a couplet apiece. 
Accordingly in the text which follows a shorter gap is left 
after a poem which does not seem to end a group, a longer 
after an isolated poem or a poem which seems to end a group. 
This method is necessarily unsatisfactory ; but it may give 
the reader some help without appearing too obtrusively to 
answer questions of which many must always be decided by 
individual taste. 


yo 


CORRIGENDA. 
Page 40, verse 893. Read médw dé kaxol. 
55.) BO “gp “E208. »,  UBpts. 
»» iQ, note I. Paya s 3 / 
» 140, line 18. 9» 409—Io. 
99 202, 5, I5- 3» 793+ 


9? 225, 9? 5. 99 757- 


vy 


OE€OINIAOC EAETEIW(N A 


*@ ava, Antois vié, Atos téxos, ovroTE oeio 
Anoouat dpyouevos ovd’ aromavopevos, 

aXN aiel TpwTov TE Kal VoTaToOV ev TE péTOLTW 
adeiow* av oe pot KAUOL Kai éoOdAa Sidov. 


PoiBe avak, bTE pev oe Oed Téxe TOTMA AnTo, 

oivicos padwis xepalv éparapuern 
paoiwns XEp , 

> / / > \ / / 

adavarwv KadroTov, ert Tpoxoeder Ain, 
maca wev éerAnoOn Andros areperin 

> - > / ? 4 \ ~ , 

dduns auBpoains, éyéAacce O€ yaa medwpn, 
ynOnoev de Babs movtos dos ToNMs. 


»/ A > , 
Apteu Onpopovn, Ovyatep Atos, iv “Ayapéuvov 

/ > s/ 9 > / xf \ ~ 

eiaal’, or és Tpotny érdee vnvot Ooxs, 

> 7 \ > . lo ’ 
evyouevw por KAVOL, Kakas 8 aro Kipas aXaNke* 

~ > \ / 
col ev ToUTO, Bea, opmiKpov, Euol Oe peya. 


Io 


Movoa xai Xapites, kovpat Atos, ai more Kadpou 15 


> / ? ~ \ > 7 o| 
és yauov €h\Oovoat KaXov aeioaT ETros* 


/ / \ > ‘ > ; > , 
Orrt kaddv, pirov éoti, TO 8 ov Kadov ov irov éoTt’ 


co Sat a > / > \ / 
TouT eros a0avatwyv nAOe Sia TTOMATwY. 


For title A has Oedyvidos éXeyelwv a’, O has dpxn civ Oe@ Tod Oeoyvidos bs dea 


otixwv hpwereyelwr — 6 padwijs OZ — 12 eload’? AOZ 
H. I 


2 OE€OIFNIAOC EAETEIWN A 


/ > 

Kupve, copiCouevw prev enol opnyls émixeic bw 
Toiwd émeow, Anoe O OUTOTE KAETTOMEVA, 20 
/ > an) 

ove Tis GAAaEEL KaKtoy TovTOAOU TapEorTos, 
= A - > = /, , 2 4 ; 
woe O€ mas Tis epet* Oevyvidos éoriw én 

tov Meyapéws. mravras 6€ kat’ dvOpwrovus dvo“actos 
adoToigiv y ovTw macw aoe duvapat. 

ovdev Oavuactov, Tlodvraidn: ovdé yap 6 Zevs 25 


wf J , > e U4 ot 9» rs 
ov? vwy TravTeco avoavEet OUT aVEX WY. 


\ > > \ ek / e / sy > r 
Cot © éyw ev dpovewy vrroOncoua, oia mEp avTos, 
, > \ aad > oa ~ sf \ > % 
Kup’, aro twv dyabwv mais er éwyv Euaor. 
, c) > - > a4 > 
TeMVUGO, nod alo polo ET Epypact uno adikoict 
\ ? > \ / 5) sf 
Tyas pnd dpeTtas EAKEO und aeEvos. 30 
as \ 4 af ~ \ \ 
TavTa wev ovTws io’ Kakotor O€ un mpocopire 
> / » a, ~ > ~ of 
dvopaciv, aA ale Tov ayabwy ExeEo* 
\ A =~ ~ \ I \ \ o 
kal MéeTa Tolow ive kat Eobe, Kal peta Totow 
J {> eS a KX / / 
iCe, Kat avoave Tois, wy peyadn Ouvams. 
ca \ \ as ae \ / \ \ a 
éxO\wv pev yap an’ éoOXa pabyoeat* jv O€ Kakoiot 35 
/ ~ \ \ s/f , 
Tupployns, a7moNEts Kal TOV EOVTA VOOY. | 
~ A > co e ta / / 
TavTa pabwy ayaboiow ouiree, Kal ToTE noes 


> / ~ / / 
ev cuuBovrevery Totor Piro pe. 


Kupve, xvec modus oe, dedorka Sé pn TEKN avopa 
evOuvtnpa KQAKNS UBptos nPETEPNS. | 40 

’ \ A A al fp / , e f \ 

acto. pev yap €0 otde waodpoves, rryepoves Oe 


/ \ PY / ~ 
TETpa@aTar TOAAHV ES KaKOTHTA TECELY. 


Ovdeuiav mw, Kupv’, dyabol wodw wrAErav avdpes: 
GAN Otav VBpiCew Toior Kakotow aon, 


20 KNerropéva O, -vn Z — 24 dorois(v) 5 MSs.— 26 mavreco A only, ravras 
OZ — 36 suppmoryius A, cvppryis O, cupmexO7s the rest — 40 buwerépns OZ 


OE€OINIAOC EAETEIWN A 3 


~ , ~ 
Onuov TE PUEipwor, dikas 7 adixoror Sidwow 45 
/ / / 
OlKELWY KEpOewV ElVEKA Kal KpaTEOS, 
of \ \ / / P) - 
éAmeo pn Onpov KElyny Tod aTtpEemeioba, 
> > ~ o ~ , ¢ / 
pnd et viv Keita TOAAH Ev Hovyin, 
> > ‘\ ~ -~ / . > / - / 
evUT av Tol. Kakoior Pir’ avdpact TavTa yEvnTat, 
/ / \ ~ > / 
Képoea Onuowiw ouv KaKw Epxomueva. 50 
? ~ \ / , { @f , ; ~ 
ék Twv yap oTacLes TE Kal EucbvAor ovat avdpwv 
ouvapyot @* a@ mode pyoTE THdE adoL 
povvapx par i ; 


4 / \ \ ‘\ af 
Kvpve, mors pev EF nde modus, Aaol de dn aAXoL, 
A /, > 7 / af / U 
ot mpool ovTe dixas noewav ovTE vopous, 
~ \ ~ / 
GAN audi mdevpaior Sopas aiywv kaTeTpiBor, 55 
/ / Sf a / / 
éEw 0 wor’ EXado Tiod EvepovTo Toes. 
~ of ? / oh ‘ ' ‘ 
kai vuv éio” ayaboi, IloNvraidn: ot dé mpiv éxOdAoL 
~ é nt / > > a 
vuv deiroi. Tis Kev TavUT avEexoIT ExopwV; 
/ ~ / _ 
a\AnAous 0 adratwow én addAndAOLTL yEerAwvTES, 
af ~ / 7 / wg ? - 
OUTE KaKwWY yvwmas EloOTES OUT ayabwr. 60 


Mndéva twvde pirov rod, [odvraidn, aotav 
éx Oupyov, xpeins ovveKa pnoemins* 

ddXa Soxer pev Taocw amo yAwoons didos éivat, 
xpima dé ocuupiEns pndoevi pnd dtLovv 

arovdaiov’ yvwon yap oiCupwv ppevas avdpwr, 65 
ws opw én Epyoow miotis én’ ovdeuia, 

ad\Aa SoXous 7 a@rdtas TE TWOAUTAOKias T épiAnaav 
oUTws, Ws avdpes pnKkeTL TwCOMEVOL. 


/ / onl / / \ > / 
Mnote, Kupve, xaxw miovvos BovAeve suv avopt, 

- X ~ - > ~ , / 

evT av amovdaioy mony ebeAns TEAETaU, 70 


45 P0elpovor and didoio. A— 47 drpeuéecOac MSS.— 51-2 dvdpGv* potvapxor 
(-os Z) dé 3. MSS. — 56 TiHvd’...ddw all but A — 62 xperfs A. elvexa or évexa all 
but A 
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9 A ? \ \ / \ ~ 
ad\Na per éeoOAov iwy BovrAev Kal ToAAA poynoa 


\ \ / / > «Qi 2 / 
kai pakpnv mooaiv, Kupy, odov éxteAera. 


FonEw pndé pirowrw bAws dvakoweo Tact" 


~ , ~~ \ of / 
Tavool ToL TOAAWY TLOTOV EXOUTL VOOV. 


Flavpoirw riovvos ueyar avdpaci Epy’ emvxelpet, 75 
en wot avyxertov, Kupve, AaBns aviny. 


Ihoros dvip ypucov Te Kal adpyvpou avtepvcacbat 


of > - / / 
aEws év xadern, Kuove, duyortacin. 


; , a oh of ¢ , 
[lavpouvs evpnoes, [lodvraidn, avopas EeTaipous 
\ > ~~ 
miaTous €vy yadeETOLs TenyumacL ywopmevous, 80 
/ \ - ¢ / \ sf 
oiTwes av ToAuwEev Cuoppova Ovpov ExovTeEs 


isov Twv ayalwy TwY TE KaKwY METEXEL. 


/ 2 c/ / emo, 9 o> _ A / 
Tovrous ovx evpois SiCjpevos ovd ert mavTas 
> / A ~ \ ‘4 Sf 
dvOpwrrous, ous vals wy pla TavTas ayol, 
e 2 W t AA. -~ »/ 
olow emt yAwoon TE Kal opbadwotow ererTiv 85 
, ? > \ eae Be , of 
aidws, oud aioypov xpnm em KEpdos aryel. 


My w éreciv pev oTéepye voov 0 exe Kai Poévas aAANH 
n fh p pY x Pp Ns 

> ~ \ / , 

el pe Didrels Kal oor mieTOS EverTt voos. 
sf / \ / / / > > \ 
H pe direc kabapov Oéuevos voov, n pf amoeTwv 

7 ’ ? / ~ ? / 

ExOaip’, aupadiny veikos aerpapuevos. go 
aA A ad / oot eee. f / iC c an 
ds b€ pun yAwoon Oty’ Exel voov, OVTOS ETalpos 

/ / > > \ / 4 \ , sf 
deos, Kupv’, exOpos BeATEpos 7H idAos wv. 


’. / / / e/ ¢€ 
‘Av tis €rawnon Ge TOTOV yxpovoy OTTOY Opwns, 
ht of ~ ad / 
voodicbeis 6 aAAnv yAwooay inot Kakny 
4 > 


71-2 Bovrev’. Kal moddA\d poyjoas...éxredéoas (corrected perhaps from -joat... 
-écat, Hermes xv. 528, NV. /. xxvii. 452) A, Bovdeve word poyfoa...éxrehéoau O, 
BouNeveo TorArAa moyhoas...éxrehéoas the rest — 73 dvaxolyoe Doderlein — 83 so A, 
rovrous ovx etphaoers O, Tovs 8 odx ebpjoes the rest —86 éme A, éri OZ — 93 et ali 
but AO. -7 A, -e the rest —94 Ady all but AO. igor Bekker; tyot Az, tyor z 


Oe 
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~ / ~ \ sf / > / 
TOLOUTOS ToL ETaipos avnp Giros oUTL ar’ EGOACs, 95 

/ > of / ~ ~ yeh 

os K €imn yNwoon Awa, ppovn 8 EreEpa. 
; > of ~ \ / <A 4 c - 
aX’ Ein ToLoVTOS Euot Piros, Os TOV ETatpov 

/ , \ \ \ »/ / 

ywworKkwv dpynv Kat Bapuy ovTa éper 
> \ , \ / / en. 9 oF -§ ~ 
avTt Kaotyyntov. au o€ pot, pire, TavT’ évi Oupo 


ppacteo, Kat more pov pyncent eForiow. 100 


Mydcis o&° avOpwrwr Teo Kakov avopa pirnoa, 
/ / sf sf \ ‘ / Sf 
Kupve* ti 0 ear dedos deros avnp Hiros wv; 
ovr’ av o° €k xaXeErroio Tovou p’aaTo Kal aTnS, 
Sf \ af ’ ~ ~ 
ore Kev €xOXov Exwy Tov peTadouy éOédot. 


\ 7 / / > 
AeiXous ev EpdovTt paTaioTaTn yapis éoTiv’ 105 
Ss \ / / € \ ~ 
loOVv Kat OTElpeLY TrOYTOY aXos TOA. 
/ \ ’ / , \ / > on 
oUTE yap av TovTov oreipwv Babu Anwov amas, 
yf \ s- an > , > / 
oUTE Kakous ev dpwy ev Tadw avTiAaBots. 
/ \ / A / ‘ 3\ > a c / 
anhnorTov yap Exovot Kakol voov* nv 0 ev auapTys, 
~ / / > / , 
Twv mpocbev mavTwy éexkexuTat diAoTns. 110 
\ \ / , / 
ot 0 adyaboi TO wéyioTov éraupicKovet TraborTes, 


puna © éxouo’ ayabwv kal xapw é€oriocw. 


Mnrote tov Kaxov avopa idrov troveioba éTaipor, 


5) / / \ / 
aXN ater Hevyew wore Kakov AeEva. 


, / \ / / > e ~ 
[loAXot Tor Toots Kat Bpwotos Elo ETatpot, 115 
? \ / ’ / 
év 0€ TTOVdaiw TprymaTL TavpoTeEpoL. 


KiBdnrov 8 dvdpos yrwva yaderrwrepov oveer, 
Kup’, ovd evAaBins éoti rept WAEOVOS. 
Xpucot KiBdyAo1o Kal dpyvpou advo xeTos aTN, 
/ oe ~ ond > \ age 
Kupve, kai é€evpeiv padiov dvdpt cope 120 


102 dethds A only, O omits, xetvos Z — 104 Tod meradovvac Oédoe (from 7. weyad. 
6., Hermes xv. 527) A, Tod peyddou Sodvac Oédec O, Tod peyddou (or wéya) dovvac 
(é)0éXe the rest — 105 5. 5’ ef all but A—117 O omits 3 — 119 dvoxerds one 
MS., doxeros the rest with Clement of Alexandria 


6 OEOFNIAOC EAETEIWN A 


et d€ pidou voos dvdpos évi otnBeror NEAHOH 
\ > 7 / ’ > \ = a 

Vudpos éwv, Sodtov 0 €v Ppeciv nTop €xn, 

~ A / / ~ 
TouTO Beds KiBdnAoTaTov Toince BpoToict, 

Kal yvwvar TaVYTwWY TOUT’ avinpoTaToY. 

»S\ \ > / > \ / »a\ / 
ovdé yap eEldeins avdpos voov ovde yuvatkos, 125 

Tplv 7 eonOeins WOTED vmTroCuytou* 

a7 > / / 9 > 4 : , 
ovoeé KEV Eikagoals womEp ToT’ és wotov EAOwY: 


mo\Aakt yap yvwunv é€aratwo ea. 


Mnr’ apetny evyov, Modvraidbn, EEoxos eivat, 
Pat AY | ~ ) > e f 
pnt’ adevos* povvoy 6 avopt yevorto Tvyxn. 130 


»V\ ? ’ / \ \ A Vf 
Ovdev eV avOpwr owt TAT POS Kal M@nTpOS A MELVOV 


af ~ c / / 
émdeTo, Tots dain, Kupve, meunre dikn. 


9 , / > af \ / of > / 
Oudeis, Kupv’, atns Kai Képdeos aitios avtos, 
\ 
aAAa Geol TovTwy Swropes aupoTtépwv’ 
> / > / > / > \ > A 
OUOE TIS avOpwrwv épyacetar év ppecty ELOWS 135 
/ ’ > > > 
és TéNos elt ayabov vyivera cite Kakov. 
, \ / / \ ? \ A 
moAAaKkt yap doxewy Onoew Kaxov éoOAov EOnxev, 
Kat Te Ookwy Onoew é€oOXov EOnKe Kakov. 
9 , 3 , / e/ / 
ove Tw avOpwrwv Trapayiveta booa OéAnow* 
sf \ - 9 
loxel yao yaderns TElpaT aunyavins. 140 
af A , / > / 5 7 
avOpwro dé pataia vouiCouev, eldoTes ovd€v" 
Geot O€ KaTa opeTeEpov wavTa T€NovGL voor. 


? / ~ nA 

Oudeis ww Eetvov, [lodvratdn, ¢Eatatnoas 
aia / aad > 5) 

ovo’. iketny Ovntwv aBavatrous éXaGev. 

/ ? ’ , a \ / > ~ 
Bovreo & evoeBéwv bryos GUY ypnuact oiKEiy 145 

\ ~ 

n TAovTElV adikws ypnuaTa Tacapevos. 


125 ovdé yap AO, od yap ay Z with the Eudemian Ethics — 127 wor éowprov 
Oz — 132 émXero ois MSS., érded’ Scots Stobaeus — 146 tacoduevos MSS. 
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év 0€ ducacoovrn ovAAnBonv rac apEeTn ‘OTL, 
~ , > e558 > / , / Wid 
mas 6€ T avnp adyabos, Kupve, dixatos éwv. 


Xpnmata pev Saimwv Kal mayKaxw avopi didwor, 
Kupy’> dperns 8 dAiyous avépact poip’ eretat. 150 


“YBpw, Kupve, Geos mpw@tov kako wracev avopi, 
sag / , / / 
ov méehAa ywpnv pndeuiav Oéuevac. 


/ / e/ / ow 4 / 
Tikre: Tot kopos UBow, drav Kax@ OABos Exnrat 
> / mAs A / of <7 
avOpwrw, Kal OTw MN VOOS apTLOS 7. 


Myjmroré Tot revinv OupopOopov avopt yoAwOels 155 
pnd axpnuoouvyy ovopuerny rpopepe- 

Zevs yap To. TO TadavTov émippére adoTE GAA, 
adANoTE péev mAouTEV, aANOTE pNdev exe. 


Mnrote, Kupy’, dyopacOa eros péya oide yap ovdels 
’ / / \o ; Jes ? \ ~ 
avOpwrwyv 0 Tt WE xNmEepn avdpi TEE. 160 


FlorAXot To xpavTat Setrais Ppeci, Saiuon F éxOra, 
ois TO Kakov doKéov yiryveTat eis ayabov: 
eiotv © ot Bovdn 7 dyaby Kal daiuon Ser@ 
, / > of ? of 
MoxOiCova1, TEAOs 8 Epypacw ovx EreTat. 


? 5) ’ \ 

Ovdels avOpwirrwv ovtT’ bABLi0s ovTE TEVLypOS 165 
/ \ , ee ] / 
ouTEe Kakos voodw Oaisovos ovT’ adyabos. 


7 »/ > \ / > \ 
AX’ aA\Xw Kaxov éoti, TO 8 atpeKés GABLos ovdEls 
/ ¢ / , ~ 
advOpwrwy dmocous 1éAL0s kabopa. 
ed an c , > ~ 
ov O€ Geol Tudo, 6 Kal pwuEvpEVOS aiveEr* 
> \ ‘ \ f > / 
avopos 6€ amovdn yiveTat ovdeuia. 170 
150 7 5° dperh 6. d. xipy’ é. all but A—151 xaxéy all but A and one other — 


152 0éuevov AOZ — 154 dvOpirwv AO — 157 d\Aws Stobaeus — 158 5’ oddey all but 
A — 163 dadAG A, xaxg O, pavdw the rest — 169 O omits dé. 6 AO 


See a8 OEOINIAOC EAETEION A 


~ ’ ~ af f / af ~ 
Oecois evyou, Geots oti Emt KpaTos* ovToL aTEp Dewy 


? / 33's ? /Qp af 
yiverar dvOpwros ovT’ adyal ovTE Kaka. 


a ? , , / 
‘Avéo’ adyabov mevin mavTwv Sauyvyno. padiota 
\ , ~ / \ ’ / 
kal ynpws moduov, Kupve, Kat nmiadov* 
nv on xen pevyovTa kal és Babuxntea trovTov 175 
e ~~ , / > > 7 
pire Kal meTpewv, Kupve, cat’ jrdBaTov. 
‘ A ? \ / >» / af > a 
Kal yap dvnp mevin Sedunuévos ovTe Tt Et7reiv 
ofp Sf / ~ / ¢ , 
ov? EpEa dvvata, yAwooa dé ot dédeTat’ 
Xen yap ouws érl ynv TE Kal evpéa vata Oadacons 
diCnobat YaNETNs, Kupve, AVOLW Tevins. 180 


TeOvauevar, pire Kupve, menxypa@ BeATEpov avdpt 
n Cwew xadrern Tepdmevov mrevin. 


\ \ AE ae / / \ ioe 
Kptovs ev Kat dvous OCnueba, Kupve, kat imzous 
/ / / $77 ~ 
evryevéas, Kai Tis BovAeTa EF ayabav 
, ~ \ \ ~ 5) / 
BnoecOats yhua b€ Kaxyny Kakov ov pedcdaiver 185 
> \ / / e / \ ~ 
éoOXos avnp, jv ol ypnuata rodda didH: 
\ \ a \ ? , = af 
ovde yuyn KakoU avdpos advaiveTa Eivat aKoLTis 
/ > > \ / > x's a“ 
mouctov, adr’ apveov BovrAEeTat avT ayabou. 
, \ con ‘ ? a3 \ of 
XenuaTa yap Tywwot' Kai €k Kaxov éoOAos Eynuer, 
\ \ 2 ? ~ ~ sf / 
kal Kakos €£ ayalov: mAovTOS Ewe yeEvos. 190 
c/ \ / / A > = 
OUTW LN Oavuate yevos, TloXvraidén, aorwv 


oa \ A A a 
pavpovoba: ouv yap plovyera éoOAa Kakois. 


> / 7 2 \ , i oy 
Autos TOL TAaAUTHV ELOWS KQAKOTTAT OLV E€QOUC AV 


> af of / 
Els OlKoUs ayeTal, yonuaor mreOdpuevos, 


171 0. eb. Oeotow émixparos A, 0. ed. ols ore Kpadros O, 0. ev. ols éori wéya Kpadros 
the rest — 175 all the writers who quote this line have xph weviny gevyorra. 
peyaxhrea all but A—176 xaé’ 7XBdrwv A—177 all the writers who quote this 
line have was yap— 189 yap Xenophon in Stobaeus, uév MSS.—190 mAodros A 
with Xenophon, wAovrov the rest — 193 adrds roairny O 
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xf , , \ / > , 
evdo£os Kaxodo€ov, érel KpaTepn muy avayKn 195 
¢ > / - / 
évTvel, iT avopos TAnpova OnKe voov. 
~ « / , \ / 
Xpnua & 6 pev Arobev kai crv dixn avdpi yevntat 
_ / / 
Kat kabapws, aie Tapmovimoy TeNE€OeL* 
? > 2 S/ \ \ s° A / - 
ci 0 ddikws Tapa Kaipov avnp diroKepder Oupw 
/ Sfp <f ‘ ‘ , t , 
kTnoeTa, 0 Spxw map TO dikaov Ewy, 200 
/ ~ \ ‘ 
avtrika pév Te pepe Képdos Soxei, és de TEAEUTHY 
S ’ a / , 
avis Eyevto Kakov, Oewv 8 vreperxe voos. 
P) \ LANs) > / > “ , > \ Litas > ~ 
adda Tad avOpwrwv adrata voov’ ov yap ém avToU 
TiVOVTaL MaKapEes TpNyuaTOs aumAakias* 
> > c ‘ > \ xf \ / 29 \ / 
GX’ 6 pev adTos ETLGE KaKOV ypeos, OVdE Piroww 205 
? > / 
atnv é£oriow Tailv éreKpeuacer* 
’ \ \ 
a\Xov 8 ov Katéuapve Sikn: Oavatos yap avaidys 
U ’ e ~ 
mpoabev ert BrAEpapors ECeTO Kijpa pepwv. 


Ouvdeis Tor Hevyovtt piros Kat mirTos ETaipos’ 
~~ \ ~ ~~ > ST 
THs € duyns éotiv TOUT civinpOTEpov. 210 


> , , \ / \ / ] \ 

Oivoy tot wivey movAuvv Kakov' nv O€ TIS avTOV 
/ > / > \ > > > / 
mln €TLaTaMEvws, OV KaKos aX’ avalos. 


, / / , > ¥ 
Ouue, irous kata rravtas ériotpepe To:cirov 700s, 
ae, / / ae af ‘ 
opynv ouumioywv nvTW ExaoTos EXEL. 
/ ? \ xf / <A \ , 
movhuTrov opyny iaxe modvTAOKOV, OS TOTL TETPN, 215 
= , ~ > = > / 
T™ TpocomAnon, Toios iWetv Epavy 
vuv ev THO éérrov, TOTE 8 aAXoios ypoa yivou 
mev TH ; Xpoa vyivov. 
, , tA 
Kpeoowrv Tor copin yiyveTat aTporTrins. 
195 évdotos all but A— 196 évrivec MSS. — 197 so A, xphuad’ @ Acddev O, 
xphuara 5 @ Adder the rest — 203 ér’ AOz. av’rods MSS. — 204 dumdaxins OZ 


— 206 brexpéuacey O; vrepxpéuacey Bergk — 211 rodiv AO — 213 Kipve all 
but A — 218 xpaimvdy all but A 


IO OE€OINIAOC EAETEIWON A 


M de of sf Xr / / 
noev ayav aoyarXA€ TapaccopEevwy ToAINnTEwWY, 


ky / o af A 500 / 9 / 
UPVE, MEONV EpxXev THY OOOV, WOTED EYW. 220 


“Ootis Tor doxéee TOV wAnoiov iSuevar ovdéerv, 
GAN’ avTOs povvos Tokina Onve’ Exeuv, 

Keivos yy’ appwv éoti, voou BeBAaupévos éo Odor. 
lows yao mavtes TwoKinN émorapueba, 

avn’ oO pev ovK OEE KakoKepoinow érreo Oat, 225 
Tw O€ SoAOTAOKiat MaANOV amIoTOL ddov. 


/ y) 4 > 
[Touvrou 8 ovdev Tépua mepacpévoy avOpwroww:* 
aA \ ~ o ~ of 
ol yap vuvy nuwy mrEioToOV Exovot PBior, 
, , \ ¢ 
OurAaowov omevoovet. Tis av Kopéceev aravTas ; 
/ , ~ ’ / 
Xenmata Tor Ovntois yiyvera appoovvn’ 230, 
sf > 5) a > / A € f \ 
aTn © EE avTns avadaivera, nv oroTte Leus 


/ / Sf Sf af 
mewn Tepouevors, a\AOTE AAXOS EXEL. 


"AxporroNs Kal mupyos éwy Keveoppou onuw, 
Kupv’, ortyns Tiyuns Eupopev eobAos avyp. 


xO \ s/f , Wy | b] , , 
Ovdev Ett mpérrer nuw a7’ avdpact cwCopevoiow, 235 


> > € , / / ¢€ / 
aXN’ ws wayxu mode, Kupve, dhwoopern. 


\ \ . \ , sf \ AON > , / 
Cot wer éyw mrep Edwka, ouv ois Er’ arEipova TOVTOV 
/ ~ ~ > / 
TWTHTE KA YHV TAaTAaV aELOMEVOS 
e / . , \ \ > , / 
pniotws Goins O€ Kal elAaTivnot TapEecon 


? / ~ / > / 
€v Tracats, TOAAwY KEluEevosS EV OTOMACL* 240 


225 Kkakoxepdelyow Z— 228 microv O — 235 ovdév emirpéme: A, odd€ Te mpémre 
O, ov5’ éru ye mpémre (or the like) the rest. iv all but O, duty O— 236 addvew 
kupv’ ws mode’ ddhwoouévy (or the like) all but A— 238 rwrjoy all but AO. «Kara 
MSS. dGewpapuevos O 
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/ sf 
Kal oe avv avNioKor ALyuPOoyyors veo avdpes 
> / \ , 
evUKOoMwSs EpaTol Kaha TE Kal ALYEa 
/ wes co rs ‘ / , 
Goovra. Kal OTav dvodephs vo KevOear yains 
lo / > > / / 
Bis moXvKwKTous eis ’Aidao dopmous, 
‘ > ~ / ‘ , 
ovdéror ovde Oavwy drroXeis KNEOS, GANA pEANTELS 245 
of ? / cm! / f 
apiitov avOpwros aiev Exwy ovopa, 
- / > , / 
Kupve, ka® “EAXAada viv oTpwpwpevos yO ava vnoous, 
/ ~ / > > , 
ixQvoevTa mEepwy TovTOV Em’ ATPVYETOY, 
¢ / > / / , 
ovx irmwv vwToow édpnuevos, GANA GE TEUWEL 
\ / -~ / 
dyNaa Movoawy dwpa torrepavwr* 250 
~ / / r) / 
mact 8, door peunrE, Kal EoooMEevoioty caoLony 
Exon omws, opp av yn TE Kat HédALOS 
 OMWS, P ty: ) : 
\ \ / ~ , , ~ 
avTap éywv dAlyns Tapa oev ov TYyYavw aloous, 
‘AN’ wWoTED pLKpOV Taida Aoyos pW araTa 
a WOTED [LKp yous pm aS. 


/ \ / ~ / 
KadXXtorov To Sukawtatov’ AwaTov 8 vytaivew: 255 


~ \ lo - \ -~ 
T Paya O€ TEPTVOTATOD, TOU TIS Epa, TO TUYXELV. 


“Inmos éyw Kady Kai adeOXin, d\Aa KaKioTOV 
dvdpa dépw, Kai or TOUT avinpoTaTov* 
qmoAAakt © ueAAnoa SuappnEaca yadXwov 
pevyev, arwoauevn TOV Kakov rvioxov. 260 


/ / > \ 
Ov por rivera oivos éret Tapa Tawi TEpEivn 
af ‘\ / \ ~ / 
adXos avnp KaTexer TOANOY EMOU KaKiwy* 
/ A a / / oa 
Yuxpov mor mapa tyde Pio mivovor ToKNes, 
e/ . 6h ’ ¢ / / ~ /, 
wo? aya 0 vopever kai pe yowra depet: 
2450 A, obdé re Ajjoers O, ovdE ye Afforers the rest — 251 waox dids olor A, waow 


olor O, maior yap olor the rest — 256 épairo A, éparo or éparé corrected to éparore O 
— 260 pevyew drwoapuévn AO, devyew doapuévn the rest 


* 
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évda peony mept maida Badwy aykov épirnoa 265 
deconv, nj Oe Tépev POéyyer’ aro oTOpMaTos. 


/ , \ > ~ 
[vern Tow mevin ye Kat dddoTpin TEP eovTa’ 
Sf A > \ af » / 
OUTE yap Els ayopny EpyeTar oUTE Sikas* 
, \ Sf Sf / > > 4 
mTavTn yap TovAagooy ExEl, TAVTN 6 éipuKTos, 


mavrn & éxOpn Omws yiryverat, EvOa rep 7. 270 


oy \ \ / an F) / 
lows Tor Ta pev ara Geol OvnTois avOowr os 
a , > / / ’ 
ynpas T ovAOpEvoy Kai veoTNnT Edomar* 
od / \ 2 > 
Twv TavTwy € KakioTov év avOpwrols, Oavatou TE 
‘ , p) 
Kal TAaTewy voVTwWY ETT. TOYnPOTATOV— 
~ > \ / \ »/ , / 
maidas émel Opevyaio kal apueva TavTa Tapacyols, 275 
if, , > > a , , > \ , 
Xpnuata T éyxatabys, mwoAN adunpa 7rabwr, 
\ ee, ? , - 
Tov mateo €xOaipovot, Katapwvta 8 drroréobat, 


\ / > J \ > 
kal OTUYEOUT wWoTED TTWYOY éETEPXOMEVOY. 


> \ \ \ of am \ , “s 
Eikos Tov kaxov avopa Kkaxws Ta Oikaia voulCew, 
pnoeuiay Katomic® dCouevoy véueow* 280 
an / / ~ / > > 
deldw@ yap T draXauva BooTtw Tapa TOA dvedéoOa 


Tap Todos, nyeiobai @ ws Kata travTa TBE. 


~ \ A > \ / ~ 
‘Actav pndevt mistos éwv Toda Twvde TpOBa.ve, 
fp e/ / / / 
pn@ OPKW TWLTVVOS [NTE piAnpoourn, 
2 > ens 2f)/ / a , 
pnd et Lnv eGeAn Tapéxew Bachna peyiorov 285 
of > / ‘ co 2f)/ 
Eyyvov aBavatwy morta Ttibeivy ébéXwv. 
> / / €e / e / sa 7 
éy yap Tor woe woe Kakowroyw dvoaver ovdev 
e , - > > / 
ws 6€ TL Two’ aiel ToANOL advoABoTEpaL’ 


265 mapa all but A. \aBav Mss. — 267 m. Te kal A, 7. kal the rest — 269 so A, 
émiuixtov O, érluxros the rest —276 ¢.xara@ys (a letter erased) A — 278 ézepx. 
all but A — 281 Bporal A — 283 révde MSS. — 288 wsderoowoat ae A, ws 5é 7d cGomL 
oi the rest 
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- oe ‘ tod F) - ‘\ / ? ‘ = 
vuv 0€ Ta Twv adyabwv Kaka yivera éoOAa KaKoiow 


> ~ e / > ; , / 
dvopwv' ryeovra 8 éxTpaméowot vopots* 
> \ ‘ \ / > e 
aiows ev yap bdAwAEev, avaidein SE Kal VBpis 
- \ ~ 5) 
vuiknoaca OiKnY YyhVv KaTa Tacav éyEl. 


»Oi\ / , ; 
Oude AEwv ated Kpéa SaivuTat, aA\Aa uy Eurrns 
\ / > s e ~ ) 
kal kpatepov rep €ov aipet dunxavin. 


/ / ~ » 
Kwritw avOpwrw svyav yaderwtatov ayO6os, 
, > > e ~ 
pbeyyouevos 8 addans oiot Twapy péreTaL, 
’ / \ / > / + > / 
€xOaipovor dé wavres, dvayxain 8 éripiEcs 
dvopos ToLUTOU GuUUTOTiw TErEOEL. 


\ “ / > \ ? 
Ovdels An Piros Eivat, Eryy Kakov dvdpit yévnrat, 
2 D> 5 > F) , / - , 
ovd w K €k yaoTtpos, Kupve, puas yevyoun. 


[] \ \ \ af Q \ c / \ ? ‘ 
ukpos Kat yAukus tot Kat apmaXdeéos Kal amnynys 


AaTpiot Kai Suwaly yeiTooi T ayyiOuvpo.s. 


Ov xpn KiyKrAiGew adyabov Biov, arr’ atpeuiCar, 
\ \ \ ~ / > 3\ > > \ / 
Tov O€ Kakoy Kwelv, Ext’ av és dp0a BaXdns. 


Tot Kakoi ov mavTws Kakol €k yaoTpOs yeyovacw, 
GAN avdperot Kakois cuvOEuevor irinv 

épya te deiN Euabov kal érn dvodnua Kai VBpw, 
€Xrropevot Kelvous TavTa Néyew ETUUA. 


290 avips nyéovra A, dvdpay yivovra the rest — 294 édvr alpee A; édvr’ adypet 
Bergk — 296 dadis and adds, wéXera: and pedera have been proposed — 299 ovdels 
5% A, obdé O€Xex O, 085’ EOéXec the rest — 300 085’ wK A, odd’ Hy the rest. -yeydrn 
A, -eu the rest — 301 dpyanéos all but A — 304 .a. ms (‘was eher Barns als AaBns 
gewesen sein kann,’ Hermes xv. 527) A, \a8ns the rest — 305 of all but A. mwavr.s 


(probably from mayres) A 


290 


295 


300 


395 
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A , \ / > 
"Ev pev Guoecitoiw dvyp Temvupevos Eivat, 
/ , / ¢ > / ~ 
mavrTa o€ pv AnOEW ws arEovTa OoKel. 310 
\ / \ nw / \ A »/ 
eis d€ epor Ta yedoia, Ovpngr d€ KapTepos ein, 
, \ c/ e/ yA 
ywwoKkwy opynv nv TW EekaoTos EXEL. 


> \ / , , > oe } 4 
Evy mev patvopevors pada paivopat, év o€ dtkalots 


, +] , 5) \ / 
TmavTwv avOpwrwy eiul SikatoTaTos. 


FloXXNot ToL wWAOVTOVGL KaKol, dyaboi Sé TévovTa* 315 
ad’ nueis TovTos ov. diaper vroucba 

THs dpeTns TOV TAOUTOY, EEL TO pEeV EuTrEcOY aiél, 
ypnuara 8 avOpwrwv dddoTE aAXos Exel. 


, > > \ \ ee. / / / ae g 
Kupv’, ayabos ev avnp yvaunv Ever Eurredov aiel, 
~ > / ~ / / ~ 
ToAua 0 év TE Kakois KEimevos EV T adyabois* 320 
\ \ ~~ > ~~ , 7 
et 0€ Oeos Kaxw avdpt Biov Kai wdoUTOY dracon, 


> / , > / , 
appaivwy KaKinv ov duvaTat KATE ELV. 


Mn wrov’ ért ouixpa rpopace Pirov avop’ drodéooat, 
melouevos xarern, Kupve, dratBoXin. 
‘ 


Ei tis duapTwAjot pitwy émi mavTi yoAwTO, 325 
ov mor’ av addAnAros ApOuor ovdE Hirou 

elev. auaptwral yap év avOpwroow ErovTat 
Oynrois, Kupve* Oeot & ovK é0éXovor peperv. 


Kai Bpadvs evBovdos cidev Taxyvv advdpa dwxKwv, 
Kupve, ovv evOein Bewr din dbavatwv. 330 


309 tof all but A— 310 doxer A, Sdxet (MV. 7. xxviii. 447) O, Séxer the rest 
— 311 pépe O(?)z, pépev z. Ovpyigt A. A omits the second éé. etys all but AO 
— 318 d\doré 7 &dNos A — 320 appears twice in O, here and after 317 — 
323 amodéo(c)ys or -ns all but A—324 diaBodly MSS. — 325 dmaprwrotor O 
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"H TA > / / 500 Dd , 
TUXOS, WOTED EYW, METONVY JOOY EpxEO TOT, 


> e / / / ‘ -~ c / 
pnd érepoiot Sidovs, Kupve, Ta Taév éTépwv. 332 
> »/ / / \ ‘ ¢ co 
Ovk éotw devyovtt pidros Kal motos éTaipos* a 
a ‘ ~ , es 
THs O€ puyns EOTIV TOUT avinpoTarov. b 


Mn rote pevyovt’ avipa én’ éXmidi, Kupve, pidnons* 333 
ovde yap olixkade Bas yivera avtos éTt. 


\ s/f / , G 
Mndev ayav orevdev' mavTwv peo’ apirTa* Kal OUVTWS, 335 
/ > / > / J ~ / 
Kupy’, €&eus apetnv, nvte AaBeiv yaderov. 


/ ~ c ~ 

Zevs por Twav TE irwy doin Tiow, ot pe pirevow, 
sits > > ~ - / / 

Twv T €xOpwv peiCov, Kupve, duvnropevov: 

A 5) / ’ ? oo 
xouTws av Soxéowu pet’ avOpwrwv Geos eivat, 

»/ > , = 

El pe adrroTizauevov poipa Kixot Oavarou. 340 


/ ~ / , / / / 
"AdAa, Zev, TeAETwov pot, "OAvpmTE, Kaipiov EevxNY, 
\ / ~ ~ > / 
dos O€ pot avTi Kakwv Kai Tt mabeiv ayabor: 
, / ~ / v4 
TeOvainv 0, €l MN TL KakwY auTravpa pEpiULVEewD 
ec / / ? > > > wr ed 
evpoiunv, Soinv 8 avt’ dvuwy avias. 
t \ / ? / / > F) / ©. sem 
aia yap ovTws éoti: Tio 8 ov daiverat juiv 345 
avopwv ot Taua war éyouo. Bi 
yop Ma XeNM xX 1 
/ A \ / / , 
ouAncavtes. éyw O€ KUwy érépnoa yapadpnr, 
~ , / 
XEluappw ToTaUw TavT aroTETauEVOS. 
~ of / “4 a a Ba #9 \ of 
TwY €ln péAav aima meeiv, eri Tt éxOXOs Opo.TO 
\ \ lod / / 
daiuwy, Os Kat éuov vouv TEAETELE TAOE. 350 


331 wmrep Bergk* (probably a misprint), Hiller, Crusius— 332 @ 4 are in A 
only — 340 el w’ A, ef wh O, jy the rest. xixy MSS. — 349 dporo all but A (Hermes 


xvi. 509) 
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"A deAn Ilevin, Ti pévers mpoAttovea Tap’ addov 
avop iévar; pn On mw ovK é0eAovTa iret, 
aN’ 10 kai Souov adAov érroixeo, unde pel Hucwv 


Te, | / cape / / 
aiet OuaTHvou TovdE Biov METEXE. 


~ > ~ af 
ToAwa, Kupve, xakotow, émet kacOdoiow exaipes, 355 
i / \ / ~~ 3 > / x 
EUTE DE Kal TOvTwWY oip EemEBadAeEV ExeELV* 
> > ~ c\ \ > 
ws O€ mep €& ayabwy éEhaBes Kaxov, ws O€ Kal auvTiS 
3 ~ ~ ~ / 
exduvat meow Oeoiow émevyopuevos. 
\ / : en \ / / , ? / 
pnde inv éri:awe* Kaxov dé Te, Kupy’, éerupatvwy 


/ , os , Vf 
7 aUPOUS KNOEMOVas Ons KAKOTHTOS EYES. 360 


> / / / / ~ / 
Avépos Tot kpadin puvvOer péeya mhua taborTos, 
Kupv’, drotivupevov & avfera é€oriow. 


Eu xwTiAde Tov éxOpov' stav & vroyeiptos EAOn, 


a / / / / 
Tical viv, mpopaciw pnoeuiav Oépuevos. 


af / / \ \ , aA 5) /* 
loye vow, yAwoons O€ TO pElALYOV alley ETETTW* 365 
OetA@y Tow TEAEOEL Kapoin ofuTEpn. 


> / a / ? ~ / a 
Ou dvvauar yvwvar voov adotwv, ov TL ExXoucL* 
of \ Hf SR ¢ / ’ ~ 
OUTE yap EU Epdwy avdavw OUTE Kakws. 
~ / / € - PHS S \ / 
MwpevvTat O€ Ee TOAAOL, OMws KaKol HOE Kal écOXol, 
3 > \ ~ > / / 
pupetobar 8 ovde’s Tov dodpwy duvarat. 370 


My p) 9/7 / ra Te ee af 

N w& aexovTa Bin KEVTWY UIT auagav €EAXavve, 
> , / 7 / 
eis @iAotnta Ainv, Kupve, mpoweAKopevos. 


352 mM tw Sv ovx 60. prec A (XV. /. xxvii. 453), 7h d4 w ov €0. pidets O, ri Se 
54 mw ovx €0. gidets the rest — 355 kx’ écOdoiow AO — 356 ore A (N. J. xxvii. 
453) — 359 6€ re all but A. émipaivew* Mss. — 365 ioxe A. véov, yAdoon and 
éréo Ow all but A — 366 xpadin AOz 
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rod / / \ \ / > / 
Zev pire, OavpaWw oe* ov yap TavTEecow avacceis, 
\ P) ff / , 
Tiyunv avTOS Eywy Kal meyadny Suvapwy, 
> / ) i ¢ / \ \ . / 
avOpwrwv 8 eb oic8a voov kai Ouuoyv éxacrov, 375 
‘ ‘ / , Sf > / ~ 
gov € Kpatos mavtwy Eo tratov, Baaidev: 
~ / / lo / / , ‘ 
mws 6n oev, Kpovidn, ToApa voos avdpas aduTpovs 
> ee / ¢ / af 
év TavTH polpn Tov TE Sikaloy Exe, 
ny T° és oouvnvy tpepOn voos, iv TE Toos UBpww 
ny T emt awppoouvny TpEply voos, n pos uBp 
/ »d/ / s 
avOpwrwy adixos Epymact Treopevwr ; 380 
/ / / ~ 
ovoeé TL KEKpLEVOY Tpos Saluoves éaTL BpoToic., 
»d> «Oo \ e/ e723 h p) / e/ 
ovo dOdov ynvTW iwyv aBavatoiww abot. 
»/ ’ / \ - 
éumns © 6ABov Eyovaw admnpuovas Tol 0 amo Sedov 
af xf A 74 t 
Epywv taxovTes Oupov Opws Trevinv 
> / \ / ~ 
pntép aunyavins EXkaBov, Ta Sikaa direvvTes, 385 
e/ > ~ / > > 
i T avdpwv mapayer Ouuov és aumAakiny, 
/ / ~ > 
Brartoue év otnlecar ppevas KpaTeEpns UT dvayKns* 
“~ > ’ 2f)/ of \ / 
ToApa 0 ovK eMeAwy aioxyea ToAAa Epery, 
, of a \ \ \ / 
xXpnuocvyyn éixwv, 4 On Kaka Toa OOacKeL, 
7 , > > / > ’ , 9 of 
VWevsea 7 é€aTatas 7 ovAouEvas T’ Epidas, 390 
of \ > 2f)/ \ / ¢ »D\ ” 
avopa Kai ovK €0éNovTa* Kakov O€ ot ovdEV EoLKEY...... 


\ \ ‘\ / > 
ER yao kat yaXernv TiKTEL aunxavinv. 
/ c/ A > \ e/ > 
év mevin 0 6 Te deirXos aynp & TE TOAAOY apEivwY 
, «to | \ , , 
paiverat, evt av on xpnuoourn KaTEXN. 
- \ \ \ / ~ / = / 
TOU meV yap Ta OlKaLa povel vOOs, OVTE TEP aiEl 395 
idela yyw oTnGeow éuredun: 
youn o7n perrepun 
~ > xf ~ / / / > ~ 
TOU © avT oOUTE Kakols ErreTat Voos OUT ayaloict. 


\ > > \ a 4 , \ A , 
TOV © adyalov ToApav Xen Ta TE Kal Ta Peper, 


379 TeppOy MSS. — 382 650s Oz — 384 loxovra or loxwvra all but A. sevins 
all but A (and O which is illegible) — 385 dunxaviny all but AO — 386 mpod-ye all 
but A — 391-2 no gap in the Mss. — 395 7’ ddixa (or rddixa) Ppovée all but A. 
oure A, otre O ‘‘et plerique” (Bekker) 


H. 2 
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aideioOa de pidrous, gevyew tT dernvopas Opxous, 
> / 5 ? / ~ > , 
Evtpared’, alavatwv ujvv adevauevov. 


‘ 7 / \ a: 1 \ lo af 
Mnédev ayav orevoev* Kaipos 0 emt Tacw apioTos 
af > / / > > ) \ 
Epyuacw avOpwrwv. moddakt 0 Els apEeTny 
/ > / ‘ / / , 
omevoel avnp, Kepoos OiCyuevos, Ov Tiva Saimwv 
, > , ? / / 
Tpoppwy eis peyaAnv aurAakinv Tapayet, 
Vf ~~ “A \ Sig eu > > , > 
kai ot €Onxe Soxeiv, a pev j Kaka, TavT’ ayal eivat, 


? / “\ > \ <9 / a / 
EUMAPEWS, a o ay n Xpnoiwwa, TavTa Kaka. 


, A / > \ / yf A 7 
PirTaTos wy nuaptes* Eyw O€ ToL aitLos ovdEY, 


? ? ? \ / > ’ vad sf 
adr’ avTos yvwpns ovK ayabhs ETvyxeEs. 


2 f- ‘ \ / ’ , 
Otideva Onoavpov maioiv Katabnoe apeivw 
? - e/ 5) 5) - > , / se ee 
aidous, 4 T ayabois avdpact, Kupy’, érera. 


> \ > , / Ls ~ a € ~ 
Ovdsevos avOpwrwv Kakiwy doKel Elva ETaipos 
e / ‘a / kb Nise ov 
wo yvwun émetat, Kupve, kat w dvvapis. 
/ > > / / »Q/ =. 
tivwy & ovx ovTws OwpnEouat, ovde ME oivos 


? / J > a“ \ af \ =~ 
éFayel, wor elreiy Oewvov Eros TEL Tov. 


Ovdév’ Suoiov éuol Svvauar SiCnpuevos evpeiv 


\ e = / / Sf / 
WlO TOV ETALOOD, OTW bn Tl EVEOTL OoXos. 


> / ? > \ / / / 
és Bacavov 8 éMwv rapatpiPoua wore yori Bow 


€ ? af of 
xpuaos, Umeptepins 0 aupuw Everts OYos. 


, \ f , ? Paes Same Sry) 
[oda pe Kal GuMevTa TapEepxEeTat’ aN UT’ avayKns 


“ , r / / 
Tlyo, ywwoKkwy nueTépny dSvvauw. 


400 évTpameN’ A, évrpere 5’ the rest. ddevdpevos all but A— 407 ror all but A 
— 408 ayabnoe apeww (from 409) A— 409 maict AO — 411 pndevds...d6xer all but 
A — 413 mer’ A, uSy’ O (perhaps from pe fotvos; cf. 440, 508, 574) — 418 védos all 


but A and perhaps (Bekker) one other Ms. 


400 


405 


410 


4X5 


420 
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[lorXois avOpwrwv yAwoon Ovpa ovK érixewrat 
appodia, Kal ow mworAN awéAnta pédet* 


, \ \ ‘ , of 
Two\Aakt yap TO KAKOV KATAKELMEVOV évoov AMELVOV, 


éxOdov 8 é€eOov Awiov fH TO Kakov. 


, ‘ \ -~ 

Flavrwy prev py piva émxOovioiww apiorov, 
ae ~ > ‘ > / > / 

pnd éaweiv avyas b€€os reXtov* 

, ey! of , > / ~ 
guvta 8 drws wKicta mudas ’Aidao repyoat, 

~ \ ~ 
kai KetoOat moNAnv yinv érrapnoapevovr. 


-~ , - Fe \ , 
Pvoa Kai Opéyrat paov Bpotor, 7 ppéevas éxOrXas 
évOeuev* ovdeis Tw TOUTO y' éredpacaTo, 
/ / ’ > ”~ » 
dats cwppov’ EOnxe Tov adpova Kak KaKxov éxOdov. 
et 0 “AckAnmiadas tovTO vy édwKe Oeos, 
i / \ > \ / > ~ 
iaoOat KakoTnTa Kal aTnpas ppévas avopwr, 
\ \ \ ’ 
modAous av puobovs Kat ueyadous Edepov. 
et 0 nv TomTov TE Kal évOeTov avdpl vonpa, 
» \ > ~~ 
ov mor av €& dyalov matpos eyevTO Kakos, 
/ 
meopuevos pudoist caoppoow. dddrAa dWacKkwv 
/ ' » > 
oU moTE Tomoes TOY Kakov avop ayabor. 


é A \ > \ \ A , 3 ~ 
Nnmios, Os Tov é“ov pev Exe voov év puAakiat, 


Twv © avToU tdiwy ovdEV Ema TPEDET at. 


\ / ’ , oY oe \ \ 
ovdels yap TavT éoTi mavoAPuos* adN 6 pev éoOXos 


m of \ / > Wea ¢ ad 
TOAMG EXwWVY TO KaKdV, KOUK E7idnAos Omws* 


424 é&ehOdv AOz, -eiv Stobaeus — 425 for mavrwv some quotations of this line 
give dpxiv —428 yaiav éperoduevory Sextus Empiricus— 429 gadoar A— 431 67s A. 
Kax xaxod O, xaxod A, xal xaxov or -dv the rest — 432 ovd’ O, with Clearchus in 
Athenaeus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, who quote this line by itself — 433 drepas 
AO — 438 roujoee A — 440 Tov all but A. xidiov A, xldiov O (perhaps from Aé- ; 
cf. 413), tévov the rest — 441 ovdels yap A, oddels O, oddels ro the rest — 442 Exew 


all but A. dws all but A 
2—2 


425 


430 


435 


440 
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\ > oy 9 ? ~ > / sf - 
detdos 0 ovT ayaboiow ériotaTat oUTE KaKotoL 
\ af / > / \ / 
Oupov Exwv pimvew. a0avatwy de dSoceis 
qavTota. Ovyntotoww EMEP XOVT * aA’ émiToApav 445 
\ eu : « ad sf 
xen Swp aBavatwv, oia diWovow, Exew. 


Ei pw éOéders mAvvew, ueepanns BATON am akpns 
aiel NevKov VOwp peur erie riMeT Eons 

evpnoes O€ ME TaTW ET EpymacWw woTeEp drepOov 
XpuTor, épuOpov idety TpiBouevoy Bacave, 450 
on An > © \ 

Tov xpos Kabutrepfe pérAas ovN amTETAL LOS 

2d > t Aes > vf af , 

ovd evows, alert 0 avOos Exer KaBapov. 


7 > > /, sf / e/ > / 
WvOpwr’, € yvwuns EXaxXES pEpOS WoTED dvOINs, 
/ / e/ af > / 
kal swppwv ovTws warEep adpwy EryeEvou, 
- \ > ~ lad 
ToAXois av CyrwTos épaiveo TWVOE TWOALTWYV 455 


/ / lanl ’ \ / Ss 
OUTWS WOTED VUV OUOEVOS aEvos él. 


I / / > \ / > \ / 

Ov to cuudopov éott yuvn véa avdpi yépovTt’ 
> \ c of 

ov yap mndariw meiMeTat ws akaTos, 

PANE a 7 > f \ \ 
oud ayKupat Exouowv, droppngaca be decua 

, - 7 af 
moAAakis €k vuKTwY aAXAoV Ever Ameva. 460 


, > 3 3 ’ / / a \ 
Mn wor ém adrpnkToiwt voov Exe, mnde pevoiva, 


/ ~ af / > , 
YPnMacl, TWY avUoIS yiveTat OUdEMIA. 


> /, ~ \ / of \ 
ECvpapews Tor xpnua Oeot Sooav ovtTe Ti detdov 
vs 9 > 6 / P i - Oo af 70 af 
OUT aya OV Xa ETT W ECOYMaTL KUOOS €7Tl. 
443 obre x. é. of ayaGoicr(v) all but A—444 Te Az — 453 dvOpwr all but A 


(and O which is illegible) — 457 stupor éveors Az; O is illegible; the rest have 
cvppepby, cvugdpovdr, or the like — 464 éxe all but A 


a 
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‘App’ apeti tpiBou, kat To Ta Sikaa Pir’ EoTw, 465 
pndé oe vukatw Képdos 6 7 aioxpov én. 


/ - / / , C1 = 
Mnoeva twvd déxovTa pévew KaTEépuKE Trap Hpi, 
\ / / / , / 
pnde Ovpale KéXev’ ovK eOéXovT’ i€vat, 
; / 2 / , / SHE. ~ 
pnd evdovt’ émrevepe, Ciyuwvidn, bv tw’ av hor 
Owonybevr olvw warOakos varvos EX 
pnx Oe pM vos én, 470 
\ \ > / / > 7 , 
pnoe Tov dypuTveovTa KéXev’ déxovTa Kabevdew* 
- \ > a - \ Sf 
Tav yap cdvaykatov ypnu avinpov ecu’ 
~ / 2 »f)’ \ 5] , 
Tw Tivew 0 €0éXNovTL TapagTadoy oivoyoEiTw. 
/ / \ ~ 
ov Tacas vuKTas yiveTa aBpa maleiv. 
‘ , , \ 7 , ow 
avTap éyw, MeTPOV yap Exw peEANOEOS oivou, 475 
e/ , / of ’ 
Umvou AVoOLKaKOV pynTOMaL OlKad iwy, 
e/ > c a / , 1 , 
n&w 0 wes oivos xapieatatos avdpi mero bat- 
a4 \ / sf / , 
OUTE TL yap yyw, ovTE Ainv pEebvw. 
J > a ec / , / ig. 2 ~ 
os 0 av vmrepBaAy Toots METPOV, OUKETL KElVOS 
~ ~ / \ > \ / 
THS av’TOU yAwoons KapTEpos OvOE voou, 480 
- > > / \ , , > / 
puleirar © amadauva, Ta ynpoot yiveTat aioypa, 
> ns / 2/7 / 
aeitar 6 Epdwy ovdév, Stay pen, 
\ \ ae | / , / > \ \ ~ 
TO TpLV EWVY GWPpwr, TOTE vyTLOS. aAAaA OU TaUTA 
/ A The a ¢ 
YWWOKWY, UMN TV OlVOY vTepBodadny, 
\ \ / € / / / 
aX 4 mow peOvev vravicraco—pyn oe BiacOw 485 
\ \ / > / 
yarTnp woTE Kakov NaTPLW ecbnuepiov— , 
\ \ ~ \ > of tr / 
i Tapewy py ive. ov 0 "Eyxee TovTO paTatov 
/ eet of / / 
KWTIAAELS alei* ToUvEeKa Tor MeEOvELs. 
‘ \ \ , , e \ / 
n Mev yap depetat diroTnawos, yj de mpoKeTat, 
\ \ ~ \ > > \ \ >» 
tTyv o€ Oeois omévoes, thy 8 én yeipos Exes’ 490 
Bi em ? ? ; ty / e 
aivetoOa: & ovK oldas. avikntos S€ TOL OUTOS, 
A \ , / / > ~ 
Os moAAas rivwy py TL paTaLov Epel. 


465 oo all but A — 466 67’ Mss. é&y A, &0ec O, €or the rest — 477 delfw two MSS. 
— 478 ore ro yap Oz — 491 dpvetcOa all but A — 492 wodddv A 
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vuets 0 ev pvdeiobe mapa Kpnthp mévorres, 
cAAnAwY Epoos Snv ameEpuKopMeEVOL, 

és TO méxov :wrevvTes Ouws evi Kal cuVarract’ 495 
XOUTWS TuuToc.ov yiveTat ovUK ayapL. 


af -~ — c 5 
Agpovos avdpos Ouws Kat cwppovos oivos, dtav 47 
\ ~ af , 
min Umep weTpoV, KoU:pov EOnKE voor. 


"E \ \ , Wi BS 16 sf } 
vy Tupl MEV XYpvTOV TE Kal apyupov idpres avdpeEs 
yiweoKkouo’, advdpos 8 oivos éderEe voor, 500 
Cp € sf , 
Kal pada TEP TivvTOU, TOV UTep METPOV Npato Tivwv, 


e/ ~ \ \ > / 
WOTE KATALTXUVaL Kal TpLV €ovTa coor. 


7 , ) ~ 
OivoBapew Kearny, ‘Ovouaxpite, Kai we Brava 
olvos, aTap yvwuns ovKeT eyo Tapins 
e / \ \ ~ / ? 9 K-39 > \ 
nmeTepns, TO de Owua TWEpITpEXEL. GAN ay’ dvacTas 505 
~ , Ss xf 
meton0w, fn ws Kal Todas oivos ExEL 
\ U ? / / \ , id 
kat voov ev otnecot. Sé€dotka S€ pH TL paTaLoY 
/ \ \ ES Oh ak of 
EpEw OwonxOes Kali péy’ dvedos exw. 


> , \ / \ / P) \ 
Oivos TLVOMEVOS jTouXAus KQKOV° HV O€ TlS AUVUTOV 


, ~ , > \ > ? > / 
TlH €TlLOTAMEVWS, OV KaKOv GAN ayalor. 510 


"HAGes On, KAcapirte, Babvy Sia rovrov dvwocas, 
év0ad’ én’ ovdev Exovt’, w Tadav, ovdev Exwv. 
ynos ToL WAEvpyaw vro Cuya Onoopev rpeis, 
Knreapio@’, oi éxouev yoia Sidovor evi: 
494 &pidas all but A. dj» A —495 ovvdrare A, ody dracw the rest — 498 mivy — 
Stobaeus; mlvy7’ A, ivnd’ O, rived’ the rest — 499 eumupl A (cf. goo, 1115) — 


504 yvwuns (v and mw erased in A) MSS., yAdoons Bergk — 509 moAXois and 
atrav O 
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~ » of »/ , \ , of 
Tov 0 dvTwy TapicTa Tapé-opev. Hv O€ TIS EAOn 515 
~ / / / / s/f 
cev diros wy, KaTakeio ws dioTnTOs ExELs* 
/ - / / wv = 
ovTe TL TWY OVTwWY aToOncoua, oUTE TL MEiCOV 
~ / / /f , 
ans évexa Eevins addobev oicopueba. 
x / > a \ > \ , Foal e , ~ 
nv € Tis Elpwra Tov éuov Biov, Woe ot Ei7rEiV: 
> \ ~ ‘ ~ 4 , > 
‘Ws ev mev xarerws, ws yarerws O€ par’ ev, 520 
/ S| - Bt. \ ~ / ; , / 
wo? eva pev Eeivoy matpw.ov ovK arroNeireLy, 


/ ‘ , , > \ , 
Feima d€ mAeovero” ov duvaTos trapéxew. 


sf / ya - \ cod / 
Ov ce parny, & Ilovte, Bpotot Tiwwot padiora* 
S \ ¢ \ / / 
n yap pnidiws THv KaxoTnTa épers. 
\ , ~ \ of - Sf 
kat yap To. mAovTOV mev Exew ayaboiow Eolkev, 525 
} Wwevin 0€ Kakw@ GUudopos avdpt dépet 
n n » oumpop pe Pepew. 


/ > \ e/ / , 
"W po éyov inBns Kai ynpaos ovAouEvoLO, 
~ ‘ > , ~ > , 
TOU meV ETEpyouEvov, THS O arromcopuErNS, 


> / / / \ A c ~ 
Oudéva rw mpovdwxa pirov Kal murTov éETaipov, 
2: 468 ~ ~ / 29 \ af 
oud év éun Wuyxn dovAtov ovdev Evi. 530 


Sf / s > / c ee) > , 
Alei pot Pirov nTop taiveTat, OmmoT akovTw 
avdwv pleyyouévwv ipepoecoay Ora: 
xaipw © ev Tivwy Kal Um avAnTnpos deéldwy, 
/ 2 A : \ , ? , 
xaipw 8 evpboyyov yxepat AUpny oyEwr. 


e] A > ~ 

Otrotre Sovdein Kepady ieia recpuxer, 535 
> > > , d of 
GN’ altel oKoAM, KavyEeva OEY Exe. 


515 Ta dpiora MSS. 6€ 71s all but A, de ns (Hermes xv. 527) or Sins (N./. xxvii. 
453) A—516 gdidornro A— 517 pelfw A—522 mdéov éor or méov’ for’ MSS. — 
527 @uo A—s529 ovdéva mp. A, oddé twa mp. O, ofre rwa mp....o07 the rest — 
533 dxovwy MSS., probably from axovow above — 535 ieia A, ed@eia the rest with 
Stobaeus 
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Sf > e 

ovTe yap €k oKidAns poda dveTa ovd vakwOos, 
I > > / / ? / 
ovTe wot €ék dovAns TEKvoy éAEvOEpLOY. 


Ovros avnp, pire Kupve, medas yadkeveTa avTo, 
i Fe co 
el pn eunv yvopnv é€arratwor Oeoi. 


Aeciaivw pn tHvde moAw, Tloduraién, vu Bors, 


nmep Kevravpovs wuodayous deer. 


, \ , \ , ? , 
Xpn pe mapa orabuny Kai yvwomova THvOE OiKacoat, 
/ / a. US ’ ? , / 
Kupve, dixnv, ioov tT audortepoie Soper, 
MavTEeoi T Oiwvots TE Kal aiopevors LEpoioL, 
7 \ > , > \ af af 
oppa an apmAakins atoypov OVELOOS EX. 


Mndéva ww KaxoTnTt BiaCeo’ Tw de dikatw 
¥ 


Ths evEepyerins ovdEv apELOTEpov. 


"Ayyeros apboyyos moAeuov rodvdaKpuv érvyeEipel, 
Kupy’, amo tnXavyeos pavomevos OKOT INS. 
GAN’ immo EuBarr\e TayuTrTéepvoict yadwvovs* 
Sywv yap op dvdpwv dytiacew SoKéw. 
ov moNNov TO wernyv: StampnEovat KedevOor, 

el pn éunv yvouny é€aratw@ot Oeot. 


\ ~ ~ sf af 
Xpn ToApav yaXerroiow év aAyeor KeiuEvov avopa, 


, ra > ~ sf > / 
T pos TE Gewv aire exrvow abavatwv. 


537 008’ MSS. — 538 o¥dé MSS. — 539 od7is all but A. atr@ Az— 542 so A, 
deve (with dvavénors iwyikGs in the margin) O, édéoy the rest — 543 yrwunr all 
but A — 544 Bergk marked a lacuna after this line — 545 udvreow all but A — 


547 wat Bergk — 548 evyepyeouno A (cf. 413) 


540 


545 


55° 


555 
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, , / 5 ‘ ~ ed > ~ 
PpaCeo* Kivduvos Tor émt Evpov tararar akpns* 

Sf / / of 

GANoTE TOAN E€Ews, GANOTE TavpoTeEpa, 
e/ / ; ‘ , 
@oTE TE unTeE inv apveov KTEaTETot yeverOat, 

/ / > , \ , , / 

pnTe oe y es TONANHVY yXpnKMoovYHY EAacat. 560 


af \ \ \ /f / ~ 
Ein mor Ta pev avtov Eyew, Ta S€ TOAN Emidovvat 
/ ~ ~ ~ 
xXenmata twv éxOpwv Toto pirowww Exew. 


Kexrnoba & és daira, mrapeCer Oat dé map’ éoOXov 
avopa xpEewy, copinv Tacav ETLO TA LEVOV" 

TOU auVEiV, OTOT’ av TL AEYN TOpor, Oppa dwWax Ons, 565 
Kal TOUT’ €is oikov Képdos Exwv arins. 


“HBn tepropevos maifw* Snpov yap evepbev 
- XE \ rd e/ NO 
yns oAeoas VWuynv Ketcouat wate ALiGos 
apboyyos, NEiyyw SF epatov aos rerio, 
gurns 8 éoOAos éwy Ovvopmar ovdev ETL. 570 


/ \ > , \ , ~ ice 
Aovgéa MeV avOpwr owt KaKOV MEYa, TELDa } apla Tov * 


ToANol ameipnto Sogav Exovo’ ayabwr. 


(GU epdwy ev wacye* Ti Kk’ ayyeXov &dXov taAots; 
THs evEepyerins pndin ayyeAin. 


Of pe piror rpodidovow, éret Tov y é€xOpov adevpat 575 
woTe KuBEpynTns yYolwpadas elvaXdias. 


557 dpdgeo 8 6 x. A—559 wore oe (Mnemosyne viii. 311) or worecoe (Hermes 
xv. 529) A; Agord ce Geel—561 a’rav A— 563 mapétecOac A — 572 dmelpnrov 
all but A—'573 macy ére A, mpdrre ri the rest. (dAdXes all but A— 574 ev- 
yepyeoina A (cf. 548). pnidin dyyeNin O, pydiayyedemne A — 576 elvadlovs O (for 
A see Hermes xv. 529) 
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‘Pydiov €& ayabov Oeivat Kaxov 7H ’k Kaxod éoOQov. 


/ ? af /, > a 
pn pe OldacK* ov ToL THALKos Eiul pabeiv. 


"Ex Gaipw Kkakov avopa, kaduviauern Sé mapeuut, 
opixpns opviOos Kovdov Exovca voor. 580 


"EyOaipw dé yuvaika repidpomov, avépa Te uapyov 
Os THv adAoTpinv BovrET’ apovpay apour. 


> \ p) / > t 
AdXa Ta peév rpoBEBnkev, dunyavov eat yever Oa 
depya’ ta 0 é£€oricw, Tav pudAaKkn péed€Tw. 


~ ? af > / * 3 
Hlaciv row kivduvos ém’ Epypaciw, ovo€e Tis older 585 
cl / , / > , 
™ oxnoEW wEedAEL, TWONYUATOS apKOMEvoU 
€ A ~ / / 
GAN’ 6 meV EVOOKIMELY TELWWLEVOS OU TPOVOnTas 
> , / A oS 
Els meyaAnv aTnVv Kal yadrernv Erecer, 
~ \ ~ ~ A \ / ; 
Tw O€ Kadws TroevyTt Oeos TEpt mavTa TiPnow 
, > / of > / 
cuvtvyiny ayabny, exAvow adpoouvns. 590 


ToApav xpn ta dover Oeot Ovntoior BpoToict, 
pnidiws dé pepew aupotépwy TO Aaxos, 

MITE KakoloW aowvTa inv ppeva, unr ayaboior 
Tepplevt éEarrivns, mpiv TéNos aKpov iOeiy. 


oA J / / Ss onl 
AvOpwr’, adAnroww arrompoley wuev ETatpot: 595 
\ / \ / , > / 

mAnv wAOVTOU TavTOS xXpHMaTOS EOTL KOPOS. 

\ \ My / of e 
Onv on Kat diror wpev' atap T adAotow opmire 

> , aN \ \ - »/ / 

avopaciv, ot Tov cov padAov ioact voor. 


577 pyov has been proposed. @etpac A — 584 epya A, épya the rest — 586 mot 
all but A and one other Ms. — 593-4 mre Kakowcw acwvTa hinv...reppOic 8 A, 
MATE Kakotor vocobyra AuvToD...repPO7s O, mw. K. vooav Avwod...repPO7s the rest — 
596 rovrov all but AO— 597 dutde’v all but A 


_— 
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of a; - 49 \ “A »” ) 4 

ov hw éXabes Poitwy Kat auaetTov nv apa Kal TpLy 
/ / c , 

yAaoTpes, KAETTWY HuETEONY GiAinv. 600 
»/ -~ /f > > \ \ > 4 / 
Eppe, Oeoiaiv 7 éxOpe Kai avOpwroiw amore, 

\ <A > / / > 7 
Vuxpov os év Kodmw Tonirov exes Op. 


/ \ / 5 ’ e 
Totade kai Mayvntas drwrerev épya kal Beis, 

Fi ‘ ~ \ 

Ola Ta vuy iepny THVdE TOALW KaTEYEL. 


IloXX@ Tot mwAEovas Amov Kopos were On 605 
” 4 / ~ sf 4 
avdpas, Soot poipns mAélov Exe EOEdov. 


? -~ of / \ / > \ \ 
Apxn emt aves mikpa xapis’ eis dé reNevTHY 
> \ , 
aiaxpov on Kepoos Kai Kakov, auporepor, 
ryiverat. ovd€ Tt KaXov, OTw VrEUSos mpocTouapTh 
avopt Kali €£€€XOn mpwTov aro TTOMaATOS 610 
p yep , 


\ , \ \ ‘ ‘ 
OU xaderov WeEat Tov mAnoiov, ove pEev adTov 
> ~ ~ , / ~ / 
ainoa* oEerois avdpaot TavTa peédeL* 
- a7 \ \ / 
aiyav & ovk éGéXovot Kakol Kaka NEecyaCorTes* 


e > > \ , , >f of 
Ol 6 ayabo: TAVT@WYV MET POV tOoaclV EX ELV. 


Ouvdéva traumndnv ayabov Kai MET pLOV avopu 615 


~~ ~*~ > / >/ ~ 
Twov viv avOpwrwv néedios Kabopa. 


er Iu 3 > , , , ~ 
Our: par’ avOpwros Kkatabuyia mavta TeNeEtTat* 


\ \ ro , > 7 
moAXNov yap Ovntwv Kpeccoves abavatot. 


TloAN’ év dunxavinot KuAivOouat ayVUMEVOS Kip" 
akpnv yap qevinv ovx UmEpedpaoue. 620 


609 mpocauapri, A — 618 wodd@ Stobaeus, roddv Oz 
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[as tis movo.ov avdpa Tie, drier Sé TEvLxypoV" 


qn > y / > \ oS / 
Tacw © avOpwrr ous QUTOS EVEOTL VOOS. 


~ , / af 
Hlavrota: kaxotntes év avOpwroow eéacw, 


- > ? \ \ / / 
mavTota 0 dpeTal kai BioTov wadauat. 


‘Apyaréov dpovéovra map’ a&ppoot TOAN ayopevery, 625 


Kat ovyav alel* TovTO yap ov SuvaTov. 
Aicypov to pebvovta trap’ dvdpact vnpoow eivat, 
aisxpov 8 € vidwv map peOvovor peéver. 
“HBn Kal veotns éruoudiCer voov avdpos, 
modAwy © é€aiper Ouyov és aurrdakinv. 
“Qi Tin un Ovpou Kpeioowy voos, aiév év atas, 
Kupve, kai év peyadaus Keitar aunyaviais. 
Bovdevou Sis kat Tpis, 6 Tot K’ Ext TOV voov ENON’ 


adTnpos yap Tot NaBpos avnp TerEOEL. 


> / =~ > =~ J , A 2V_/ 
Avépact tots dyabois Ererar yvwun TE Kat aldws* 


A ~ > ~ / 
ol viv €v moAAols aTpEeKews OALYOL. 
\ \ / > ] / e ~ 
"Ermis Kai kivduvos év avOpwroiw opoiot* 
e \ \ , > / 
ovTOL yap yadeETrol Oaimoves auoTepor. 


IlokAaKt wrap Sofav Te Kai éATida yiveTat Ev pelv 
Eoy avopwv, BovAais & ov éréyevTo TEXos. 


627 so A (or vipoor wetvar, Mnemosyne viii. 313), vipovo eiva the rest — 
631 wre A, wep Oz, womep or ovmwep or wep the rest — 632 kupy—xal meydhao 
ketras é€vaumAaklao (with an erasure) A; Kupve cal w. x. €v dud. O, and so, or with 
7. or 6ye or the like inserted, the rest — 634 dreipos O (cf. 433) — 636 so Stobaeus ; 
ob or o (Mnemosyne viii. 313) A, od the rest; mév and 6’ édlyos all but A— 


639 evpety A, evdpety the rest; éppew van der Mey 


630 


635 


640 
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af / > > , sf 9 Sf sf ‘ > Ud 
Ov rot Kk’ etdeins ov7T’ evvovv ovTE Tov éxOpor, 
> ‘ / / , / 
€l an TTrovdalouv TpnyLaTos ayTITVYOLS. 


\ ~ c - 
[lok\Aot rap KpnTnpe piror yiwovTra éraipor, 
\ / 
év 0€ orovdaiw mpnysaTt TavpoTeEpot. 


/ c © 
lavpous kndeuovas murrouvs evpos Kev éTaipous 645 
keiwevos év pmeyadn Oupov aunyxavin. 


’ ~ \. ; a 
‘Hén viv aidws pev év avOpwrow ddrAwrev, 
\ > ~ 
avtap avaiein yaiav émurtpeperat. 


| } ae / / ? ~ > / af 
€iAn TeVin, TL EMOIS ELKELMEVN WwLoLS 
lanl / \ / / 
TWUA KATALTXUVELS Kal VOOV HMETEPOV, 650 
\ / ’ / \ / 
aiaxpa o€ w ouK éOeXovTa Bin Kal TOAAA SidacKeis, 


, \ ? 2 , \ Pe 9 ie , 
éoOia wet avOpwrwv Kai Kan émioTapeEvor ; 


Evdaiuwy einy Kai Oeois pidos abavarouct, 
Kupv'* apetns & a&dAns ovdemis Epaua. 


, / / a > , / 

Cuv rot, Kupve, madovtt xaxws avwpeba martes’ 655 
: > / -~ > / 
adAXa Tot aNOTpLov KNOOS Eeneplov. 


\ / ~ > ~ / > > = 
Mndev ayav yareroiow dow ppeva pnd ayaboior 
We, > \ »/f > p) \ / / > on 
xaip’, érel Ext avdpos ravta epew ayabou. 
? / \ “~ v4 / - 7 D> of 
oud buocat xpy TOVE, OTL unmroTE TPayua TOS ExTat* 
/ la x 4 / 
Geot yap Tot veuetwo, Olow EmerTt TEAOS* 660 
\ ~ , ~ > \ of 
Kal mpneat pevTo. Tt. Kal €x Kaxou éoOAov EvyervTO, 
\ \ > a \ CES: | 
kat Kakov €& adyalov: Kai TE TEeviypos avn 
641 x ecderno A, knoe 6 els (NV. 7. xxviii. 447) O, xpdec 6 els Z. edvoor has been 
proposed — 646 @vuod all but AO —648 dvadin O — 649 so A with Stobaeus, 
éuotor kaOnuévy the rest — 651 kal MSS., xaxa Stobaeus — 652 wer’ A with Stobaeus, 


map the rest — 653 xe A—655 col all but A — 659 rodro ri A, rod” O, rodro rt 
the rest — 660 ydp re AO, xal yap the rest 
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s / ? / e\ / \ 
ainva pan’ érovtnoe’ Kal Os uada TOAANG TETATAL, 
> / / > oy af rl 
éfarivns mavt ovv wAETE vUKTL [in* 
4 
‘ / 4 Nt eh / / 
Kal cwppwy nuapTe, Kat adpou modAakt do€a 665 


e/ \ > \ \ af 
EOTETO, Kal TINS Kal KaKOS wy EAaYXED. 


> \ / e ist / a af 
Ei ev xonuat’ Exouut, Ciuwvidn, oia mep non 
? \ / ~ > a 
ovK av dviwpnv Tots ayaboiot cuvwr: 
a , , , > ‘ ’ af 
vuv 0€ ME YlYwWoOKOVYTAa TrapEepxETa, Eli O° adwvos 
, lo \ ’ Sf » 
xXpnswoovvn, TOAAwWY vous av apuevov éeTL, 670 
4 -~ e 
ovvexa vuv epouecOa Kal’ iotia Nevka BadovTes 
ye /, / 
MnAtov ék movtov vuKTa ota dvopepny* 
a 5] / € / / 
cvT\ev 0 ovK €éXovow: VrepBarrAa Se Cartacoa 
> / / > / lon 
aupoTepwy Tolywy' n para Tis yadeTrws 
aowCeTat’ ot 0 Epdovar KuBEpry iy € 
, pdovat* KuBEprnTnY meV ETraVoay 675 
> / e/ \ oy ’ , 
éxOXov, OTs uAakny Elyev ETIOTAMEVWS" 
/ , , > / 
xpnuata 0 adpmaCovor Bin, koopos 0 amodwher, 
\ ? > Aro) E iyh , \ 
Saopos © ovKET’ ioos yiveTar és TO pécor, 
\ 2 af ‘ 5) > - / 
goptnyot 8 apxovet, kaxot 0 ayabwv xaburepbev’ 
/ ‘ ad \ ~ / 
deyuaivey Mn TWS vVavy KATH KUMa TIN. 680 
aig) , Sf / ~ ? ~ e 
TavTa por jvixOw Kexpuupéva Tois ayaoior 


/ ? sf \ / \ ‘ a 
ywwoKko. 0 av TIS Kai Kakos, av woos N- 


\ on of ¢ \ \ \ 
IloNA0L wAOVTOV Exovaw aidpies* ol OE Ta Kada 
~ ral / Fg 
(rovow xaderh TEpopevor TreEvin. 


° 

663 6é (for cal) A. méwarac (from mémacra, V./. xxvii. 453) A, wempkorac 
(W./. xxviii. 448) O, wémacra: the rest — 664 éf. amorody wr. A, é&. mdvra Wn. O, 
éf. dvr’ ofv GA. the rest; é& dro 7’ ody GA. and é. dwd dvr Wr. have been 
proposed — 667 dew all but A — 668 dvoiuny A — 670 ods dy Z, yvodoay A, 
wots mep one MS.; yrovs (V./. xxviii. 447: but according to Bekker yous rep) O 
— 675 e¥dovor all but AO; Bekker suggested cwsera:, ol’ Epdove. —676 so A, 
écOdov 8 ds dp. O, é. 7’ ds (ws) . the rest — 682 kaxédy MSS. 
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Epdew 8 aupotrepocw aunyavin napaxerra: 685 
elpyer yap TouUs uev ypnuata, Tovs dé voos. 


> ld ~ \ > , / 
OvK éott Ovntoiot mpos a0avatous payécacbat, 
»>\ / > - »a7 -~ , 
ovde Oikny e€imetv' ovdent TOUTO Outs. 


Ou xen Tnhuaive O Te wy TnMLavTeov ein, 
oud épdew 6 Te wn Awiov H TEAETAL. 690 


/ = U «Ss \ , ‘ / 
Xaipwy ev TeNMevEras Odov pEeyadou dia TovToU, 
/ , / 
kat o€ Ilowedawy yapua iro avayo.. 


, > tA 
[loNXous Tot Kopos avdpas amwrEcEv appaivoyTas* 
- ‘ \ ¢ re 
yvevat yap yaNerrov peéetpov, oT’ éoOXa Tap7. 


/ / / - ’ 
Ov dvvapai cot, Oupé, Tapacyeiv appeva TavTa* 695 


, ~ \ - 7 \ ~ > 
TEeTAah: Tw S€ Kadwy oUTL GU povVos épas. 


> \ af ~ \ / \ / \ 
Ev pev ExovTos é€uov odAot Piror: jv o€ Te dewov 
/ ~ \ Sf / 
cvyKupon, TavpoL WiaTOV ExOUGL VOOV. 


MAb 8 avOpwrwv dpetn pia vyivera oe, 
Toute: Ttwv & addAwv ovdevy ap’ nv OEAOs, — 700 
avd ef swhppoocuvny pev Exows ‘PadauavOvos a’toi, 
mrelova 8 evdeins Crsvdpov Atortdew, 
e/ > 7 = 
oore kal €€ "Aidew roduidpinow avndOev, 
meioas Ileprepovny aipvrXiowwt Adyots, 
/ ~ / , / / 
NTE Bporots TAPEX EL AnOnv, BrAaTwTOvTa voowo— 705 
af > A , - , eat / 
aos 8 ov mw TIS TOUTO Y ETEppaTaTo, 
689 dre AOz. ein MSS., qn Bergk — 690 6re Oz — 692 dydy- MSS., but in A 


corrected to dvay- (Hermes xv. 529) —696 wovos AOz — 697 ob A— 698 éyxipoy 
all but A — 703 dédao all but A. odAvdpiyow O 
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/ A / , / . / 
ovtwa on Oavatowo pedav vepos audicaduyn, 

of \ \ ~ > / 

erty d€ TKIEpOY Xepov ar epee 

/ / 
Kuavéeas Te TvAas Tapapelera, aite OavovTwv 
af 

Wuyas elpyovow Kkaimep dvawopuevas’ 

5) » 2 OA af © 
GAN apa Kdkeilev wad nrvOe Cicvdos ipws 
és aos n€ALoU opnor moAuPpoouvats *— 

PENS) > / \ ~ > / € - 
oud €i Wevdéa pev motois ETUMOLTW Opoia, 

ad 7 > \ / > / 

yAwooav Exwv ayabnv Neoropos dvtieéou, 
al ’ af / / ¢ a 
wkuTepos 6 einoOa modas Tayewy ‘“Aprruwv 

/ - S > 

kal mralowv Bopéew, Twv adap eiol modes. 
> ‘ \ / , / / 
aka xen TavTas yywuny TavTnv katabec Oa, 


€ CC / ~ Ta / 
ws mAouTOS TAELOTHY TaoW Ever OvVam. 


*Ioov rot mAouTOVGW, STW TOAUS apyupOS éaTt 
Kal Ypucos Kal yns mupopopou media 
immot @ ruiovol TE, kal @ Ta SéovTa TraperTt 
/ \ ~ \ \ € \ ~ 
yaoTpl TE Kat mAEVPals Kat TOI aBpa mabeiv, 
/ > sO \ f. </ , a > , 
maioos T noe yuvaikos* OTav O€ KE TwY adiKnTat 
e/ \ a ve / 4 "4 
won, suv 0 nn yiwerar appodia, 
lo ’ ~ \ 
TavT apevos OyyToiot* Ta yap Tepwoia TavTa 
xenuat Exwv ovdets Epyerat eis “Atdew, 
PANS) 5) > A 3 
ovd av atowa didouvs Bavatov puyo. ovdé Bapeias 


7 2\ \ ~ > 
youoous ovde KaKOV Ynpas émEpYOMEVOV. 


707 -ot (or -e) all but A— 708 éA@m A, &AOn O, AO the rest. de oxcepdy 
(Mnemosyne viii. 315, but according to Bekker 6 és oxcepdv) A, 5’ és, cxcepdy OZ, 
5° és xpvepdv or kpuepdy the rest. dmodOiuévos (note the accent) A— 711 so A, 7. 


HAGE rion y' npws O, cicugos m. HAvOEv Hows the rest — 713 Wevdéa A (Mnemosyne 
viii. 316), Yevdea the rest. ovets all but A— 715 raxewy A, taxéwv O, raxedv 
the rest — 717 Taurn. (v erased) A, ra’ry Bergk — 721 ta Neovra A, Tdde rdvra 
Stobaeus — 724 dpuddcos all but A; dpuovla two Mss. of Stobaeus, dpuodia the 
rest - 


710 


715 


720 


725 


— ——— a 
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Pporvrides avOow é iN’ € 
povrides avOpwrwv éhaxov mrEepa Tokir Exoveat, 
/ ~ ¢ 
fupouevat \uyns eivexa Kai BoTov. 730 


si , sf / ~ - , a 
Zev ratep, €Oe yévorto Bevis ida Tois pév adrLTpoIs 
«/ - / ~~ 7 
vBow ddeiv, kai ow TovTO yévolTo pirov, 
lo , oS \ \ > > ~ 
Ouum oxeTra Epya pera peal 8 batts dOnpH 
/ al \ 5 / 
EpyaCoto, Oewy pndev dmiCopevos, 
\ / ~ 3 ’ ? 
avTov émetta wadw Tica Kaka, pnd ET’ Oriaow 735 
\ ? 
matpos atacOaNiat Tawi yévowTo KaKkov* 
-9/ > ee 297 \ \ / - 
maidés @ ott’ adixov matpos Ta Sikata voeuvTeEs 
/ \ / ¢ / 
Towa, Kpovidn, cov yorov aCouevor, 
> ? - \ / > ? a , 
€& apxns Ta Oikaia wer aoroiow didéorTes, 
/ ? / / 
pn tw UTepBacinv avTiTivey TaTépwv. 740 
on »/ / ~ / < ~ Se \ / 
TavT ein pakaperot Oeois pirat viv & 6 pev Epdwy 
, \ \ ? / af 
exevyet, To Kaxov 6 adAos Erecta Hépet. 
\ ee ° / Sh a > / 
kal ToUT, A@Vavatwyv Baoirev, mus éoTt Sikaoy, 
» / oN \ eh ? 
Epywv boTis avnp €xTOs éwy adikwr, 
/ ? € / / er ? / 
an Tw’ UmepBacinv KaTéexwv nd OpKov arITPOV, 745 
\ Sia \ \ / 
ada Oikaios éwy py Ta Oikaa rabn; 
, , \ of @ Tae \ ia of 
tis On Kev Bpotos aAXAos, dpwv mpos ToUTOV, érELTA 
</ 3 > / \ / \ of 
aCo.r aBavarous, Kai Tiva Ouyov Exwr, 
¢ Si vl Ys af \ > / af > \ 
OmmoT aynp adikos Kal atacOados, ovTE TEV advdpos 
/ > / ~ > / 
ovre Tev aBavatwy unvv dreEvOopLEVOS, 750 
c / / / e \ / 
UBpiCn mAovTw KEKopnuevos, ot dé Sikarot 
/ ~ / / . 
TPUVXOVTaL yaArETN TELPOMEVOL TEVLN 5 


733 mera pect 8’ O, bia rd peor 5’ A, wera ppect 5’ the rest. a6...no0 (with 


an erasure) A, a0qvys the rest — 736 -ca A, -ia O, -in the rest. -yévorro all but A 


— 737 0 O,7 A, & the rest — 738 rasdow or rodow A, moodc: the rest — 739 A 


omits ra — 745 440’ MSS. — 747 kev A, kal (or yap) the rest — 749 Te or 17 O— 


750 Tt all but A— 751 UBplfecall but A 
H. 3 
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land / / > ¢ ~ / / wie 

Tatra pabwv, pir’ éraipe, Sikaiws yonuata Tov, 
, \ af 2 ‘ > / 
cwppova Oupov Exwv éextos atacGanXins, 
ad ? ’ / > \ \ 

alel TWO é7Téewy MEeuYnEvos* Els O€ TENEUTHY 755 

> / / / , 

aivnoes wv0m cwppou meopevos. 


\ ‘ van , € / > / / 
Zeus prev THodE TOANOS VrrEipEexor, aiPepL vaiwy, 
Ds oh \ =~ > a. 9 > / 
3 aiet deEtTEpny xeEip ex’ admnuoovyn, 
’ > 5) f / / 
aro 7 aBavator paxapes Oeoi- avitdp ’AmoAXwv 
> , a \ / c / 
dp0woar yAwooay Kai vooV nuéeTEpOV" 760 
/ ? Or ’ > 
popuyE 8 ai PpbeyyouP iepov pérXos Hoe Kal avros* 
e as \ ~ 
nuets O€ o7rovdas OEeoiow dperoapevor 
, , 9 ’ A / 
TivwuEeV, xaplevTa peT aAAnAOLoL AEYoOVTES, 
pnoev tov Mydwv Sedtotes moAepmov. 
ENS) . » ¢ / \ ’ 
wo €in Kev auewov' duodpova Oumov éxovTas 765 
vorg. mepysvawy edppoovvws diayev 
~ \ ~ oo 
TEpTrOMevous, THAOV O€ Kakas adTO KHpas aduvyvat, 


~ A id / / 
ynpas T ovNouevoy Kal Oavato.o TéXos. 


Xpn Movowy Oeparovra Kal ayyeNov, el TL TEPLTTOY 
ELOELN, coins [An p0ovepov TerEOeuv, 770 
ad\Na Ta pev pwocOat, Ta OE SeKvUVal, AAA SE TrOLEiV’ 


/ / ~ > - 
TL ODiv YONoNTAL POUVOS ETLOTAMEVOS ; 


~ af 9 \ \ 5) / / A 
PoiBe avaE, avtos pev ervpywoas Tow aKpny, 
> / / \ “er 
Arxabow TléXoros madi xapiComevos 
> \ 4 \ ¢ \ 10 > / 
avtos 6€ otpatov vBoiatnv Mydwy azepuxe 775, 
o ¢ \ > / 
THade TWoAEUS, iva cor Naot ev EvppoauYN 
760 opfGoa or opPdca A, apOpSca Oz, apOpdoa the rest — 761 popuyy’ F 
av A, popuryy ad the rest. P0éyyod’ Oz, Pbéyyoud’ Az. avrg all but A— 


762 -duevor from -duevor A, -duevo. O — 765 w5’ ew Kal duewor eiippova A, wd’ elvar 
kal duelvova edppova the rest— 771 woGoba A. dexvderw AO 
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npos émepyouevov KAerTas Téumwo’ éxaTouBas, 
TepTropevor KiOapn Kat épatn Badin 

Talavwy TE xopols laxjot TE Gov TEpi Bwpov. 
n yap éywye dédoux’ adppadiny éoopwv 780 

kal otaow ‘EXAnvwy NaoPpopovr. d\XAa av, PoiBe, 
ihaos yuetepnvy THvde cbUAacoE TOAW. 

nrAOov pev yap Eywye kal eis CuxeAnv more yaiar, 
nr\Oov & EvBoins aumeoev rediov, 

Craptnv 7 Eipwra Sovaxotpopouv dyNaov adoru, 785 
kai pm’ epidevy mpodpovws mavTes émrepyopuevov" 

aN ovTis por TEpis éml pévas HAOev Exeivwr* 
ovTws ovdév ap’ nv pidrtepov &\XO TaTpns. 


Mn mroré pot pedéonua vewTepov aro avein 

> > > = Ms > b) \ 7 2A I 

avt apeTns coins 7, a\XNa TOO alev Exwv 790 
TepToimny pdpmeyyt Kat opxnOua@ Kai ado.dn, 

kal peta Tov adyabwv éoOrAov Exoume voor. 


, \ / / 4 ~ 
Myre tiva Eevwv OnAEUMEVOS Epyuaot Auvypots 
/ pe PU , ? \ /; EN 
punte Ti’ évonuwv, ada Oikatos éwy, 
\ la / / . / \ ~ 
Tv acavTou dpeva Tepe’ Sutnreyewv dé TOATWY 795 
»/ a , of ? = 
aos TOL GE Kakws, aAAOS apeEVoY Epel. 


\ \ J / , I 7 
Tous ayabous aXXos pada peupeTat, adXos Erratver” 
~ \ a J / > ey 
TwWY 6€ KaKwY pwYnuN yiveTaL OUdEMIa. 


778 KOapn...eparn (‘von den drei oder vier ausradirten Buchstaben ist 
kein Strich erkennbar,’ Hermes xv. 527) A — 779 laxool A, -ator the rest — 
785 5’ AO — 786 ue pikevy A — 790 all but A omit 7’; éparis codlns Vinetus — 
792 v...v (with erasure: Hermes xv. 529) A — 793 éetvov all but A— 796 ra ce A, 
Totode the rest 


K ee 
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> / ? / 2 
AvOpwrav & aexros éri yOovl vyivera ovdeis: 
> A > \ 
aXAN ws Awiov, Et poy TWAEOVETOL péXoL. 800 


> \ > rf SF >» of sf / 
Ovdels avOpwrwy ovr ExoeTta ovTE TeDuKer, 
e/ ~ . \ s 
OOTIS Tag adwyv dvoEeTa Eis "Aldew* 
Oe \ ec Q ~ \ , , > / 
ovde yao os Ovntoiot kal adavatoiww avacce., 


Zevs Kpovidns, Ovnrots maow adcivy Sivarat. 


/ > 
Topvov cai oraOuns Kal yvwpovos avopa Oewpov 80s 
evOutepov yon tuev, Ku dur ) 
pov xen iuev, Kupve, dvAaccouevor, 
wo twi Kev Tlv0an Oeov Xena’ i€pera 
> \ / / > 2 , 
oupnvy onunyn mlovos €€ aduTou* 
» ? «5 ¢ 
ouTe TL yap mpooabels ovdev K ETL apuaxoy evpots, 
of ag ? > ? 
out’ abedwy mpos Oewv durAaxkinv mpodvyots. 810 


Xpnuw érabov Oavatov pev aekéos ovTL Kakiov, 
~ ? af , / p) F) / 
Twv 0 addwv travtwyv, Kip’, avnporatov: 
of ue Piror mpovdwkav. éyw 0 éxOpoior wera Gels 


> / \ ~ e/ / , 
ElOnowW Kal TWY OVTLW EXOUVTL VooV. 


o ? \ / ~ \ \ ? / 

Bots prot ert yAwoon KpaTepw Tool AaE émriBaivwv 815 
’ / / 
lover KwTiAdNEw KaimEep éTLeTapEVOY. 


> c ~ ~ , / 
Kupv’, éurns 8 & Tt poipa wabeiv, ovK €oP vrradv—Ea* 


drT. O€ potipa rabeiv, ott dédouKa pabeiv. 


/ sf / 
"Es moNvapnTov Kkakov nkopev, evOa pardiota, 
Kupve, cuvaudotépouvs potpa AaBor Gavarov. 820 


800 dd\Awoetdwiov un wr. medor Acs GAN’ ws Awiov, 6 wh Tr. uéAoL O; GAN ws 
(or @) Aduov, ob ph wr. wéder the rest —805 Jewpdv MSS. — 806 xpnuer A, xpi) 
uev the rest —807 wrur A. Oe0d xpioac iepeta A, Beds xphoas iepeta (-elg one 
Ms.) the rest — 810 006’ AO— 811 pevoexéos A—814 Tov AO — 815 yAdoons 
all but A — 818 adeiv...rabety MSS, — 819 modd dppynrov (or dppyxrov) all 
but A 
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<f / > / a 
Ot «’ adroynpacKovras atisaCwou ToKijas, 

/ / / , » / / 
TovTwy Tor xwon, Kupv’, oriyn Ter€OeL. 


/ > Md / aes Se / f f 
Mnre tw’ ave Tupavvoy ém’ éArriot, Képderw e€ikwy, 
/ -~ “~ e/ / 
pnte Kxreive Dewy Opxia cuvOéuevos. 


~ cc wa , ¢ , > ~ > / 
los viv rérAnkev Um’ avAnTHpos detdew 825 
Ouuos; yns 8 ovpos aiverar EE ayopis, 
/ - > 
nTe Tpepe KapTroiow év ciaTivats popéovTas 
~ , / / / 
EavOnoiv Te Komas TopHpupeous aTEpavous, 
sf / / ~ / / \ ~ 
adn’ aye on, CxvOa, Keipe Kounv, adrrorave O€ K@poV, 
/ iy lanl > / 
mevOer 5 evwdn ywpov drodNUuEVOV. 830 


Iiore: xpnpat bdecoa, amorin 8 écawoa: 
yvwun 8 dpyadén yivera aupotépwr. 


Iavra rad’ év kopaxerou Kal év POopw* ovdé Tis Huiv 
aitios aBavatwv, Kupve, Sew paxapwr, 

arr’ avopwv te Bin Kal Képdea SeiAa Kal UBprs 835 
TohAwy €€ ayabwy és KakoTnT EBanrer. 


Atwwoai Tor mocwws Knpes Seirotot BporToion, 


\ \ / / 
diva Te Avowmerns Kal pEeOvors yarern* 
/ 2 Sa \ / / 29 / / 
TOUTwY 0 av TO METOV TTPwWHNTOMaL, OVSE ME TrELOELS 
/ \ af / / 
OUTE TL py Tivew ovTE inv pebverv. 840 


> ? » A ’ 
Oivos éuol Ta ev aAXa yapiCeTa, Ev 9 axadpioTos, 
FF = 58 / oo \ > A af mi 
evt av OwonEas po avdpa mpos éxOpov ayn 


821 o x A and (MV. //. xxviii. 447) O, of & the rest. ariwdgovor MSs. — 
823 édmldic Bekker. xépdeow elkwy A, Képdeus elvar O, xépdeos elvae the rest — 
825 iui all but A— 830 xa@pav A— 831 drdeca O— 832 avyarém yelverae A— 
833 POop¢ all but A — 841 dxapicrd (=-ov) A 
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GAN’ orotav Kabvrepbev éwv vrévepbe yevnrat, 


/ af af , 
TOUTAaKLS OlKaO imEev TravoapEVoL TdCLOS. 


- 4 ~ l4 > / 
Ev pev keiuevov avopa Kcaxws Oéuev eiuapés eotw, 845 
> \ / \ ~ / / 
ev 6€ Oéuev TO KaKws KEiuEevov apyanéor. 


Aak évriBa Snuw Keveoppou, Ture o€ KEVT PW 
6&E1, Kal CevyAnv dvacdopov auiTiber: 

ov yap &F evpyoes Shuov pirovermroTtoy woe 
advOpwrwv, Omomous HéALOS kabopa. 850 


Zevs avoo éEoNewevev “Odvurrios, Os Tov ETaLpoV 
padOaxa Kwritrdwv éFaratav beret. 


/ \ a 
"Hidea pev kai mpoobev, arap modv Awa Oy Vov, 
A a a > 
Tovveka Tots OEdois ovdEui’ ETTL Yapis. 


IloAAaKt On mors HOE Ou HyEeuovwy KaxoTnTa 855 
WOTED KEKNEVN Vals Tapa yiV edpapev. 


~ \ a“ / » 

Tov dé irwy ei pév Tis Opa mée TL SELAOV ExovTA, 
? / ? U p) > ~ / 

auxev’ amoatpeas ovd évopav eer" 
3\ / / / 2 / A / t+ ] 4 
nv O€ Ti pol Tobey éOAOv, & TavpaKt yiveTat avopl, 

\ : ’ 
moAANous aoTacpoUs Kal @iroTnTas exw. 860 


Of pe Piro mpodiWover Kal ovK éBéXovai Tt Sovvat 
> = / ’ a) <9 \ ? / 
advopwv Pawopévwv: adr éyw avTouaTn 


845 ovdpt Hermann. xatao A — 853 ndea A, Hdéa the rest. Adia dh vdv A, 
ena 7 viv O, Awova Hin the rest — 854 obvexa (7 erased) A, ovvexa O, rotvexa the 
rest — 855 moAAdxts » (o erased in A) Mss. — 857 dewdv all but A — 859 wodAaxe 
all but A and perhaps (Bekker) one other Ms. 
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éorepin T EFeyu Kal dpOpin avOis exert, 
nuos adexTpvovwy POoyyos éyeipopuévuv. 


Ilordois axpnotor eds did0t avdpacw dABov 865 
éoOov, Os oT’ avt@ BéATEpos ovdev éwv 

ovTe idous. dpeTiis S€ péya KA€os oUTOT’ dXEiTAL" 
aiXUNTHS yap dvnp ynv TE Kal adoTU oaotl. 


"Ev mot érerta mécor péyas ovpavos evpis vrepbev 
xaAkeos, avOpwrwv Seiua yaparyevewr, 870 
el pn eyo Tolow pev érapKéow of me pirevor, 
Tots 0 é€xOpois avin kal péya mH évouat. 


> \ / 5 > -~ ‘ \ , > / , 

Oive, Ta peév a” aivw, Ta dé wéuouat ovdé we TrauTray 
A > > / of - / 
ovte ToT é€yGaipew ovTe cireiv Svvapat. 
Lone Ss \ /, 
éx@Xov Kal Kakov €ool. Tis av GE YE MwWUNTALTOS 875 
\ > / / af 
Tis 0 av érawnoa peTpov Exwv coins; 


“HBa po, pire Oupé* Tax’ av tives &rAOL EvorTat 
avopes, éyw Sé Oavwv yaia pédaw Eoopmat. 
mi’ oivov, Tov €uot Kopupns amo Tnvyérouo 
dumedon Hveykav, Tas ép’Teve’ 6 yépwr 880 
ovpeos é€v Bnaoyot Oeoior piros OcoTmos, 
ék IlAatanototvtos Wuypov idwp éraywv* 
TOU Tivwy do pev yadeTras oKEedaces pededwvas, 
Owpny Geis 8 Exeat modANov éEXaporTepos. 


863 adrijs O, airis Z — 864 péyyos O — 868 oda all but O — 870 radaryeréwr 
all but A— 875 o€ re AO— 876 -toy (A), -joee (O) or -4hon MSS. — 877 nBavoe 
(or nBa por, Mnemosyne viii. 320) A, HBdol O, 7Baos the rest. ad rwes (or dv Twes, 
tbidem) A, dv rwes the rest. &cowro all but AO — 879 xopypys bro Hecker — 
882 mar- MSS. — 883 pededGvas MSS. — 884 éAadpbrepwo A 
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Cipnyn Kal mAovTos Exou wou, dppa mer aGANwY 
kwuaCouu Kaxov 0 ovK épauat moNépov. 

pnoe inv KnpuKos av’ ovs éxe maxpa BowvTos* 
ov yap TaTpwas yns mépt papvapueba. 


"AAN aioxypov mapeovTa Kal wKuTodwy émiBavra 


/ \ / / eae. ~ 
immTwVy jn TONEMOV OaKpuoEvT’ éo.oEiv. 


Oi mot dvadkins: dd pev KnpwOos dAwrev, 
Anravtov © ayabov xeiperat oivoredov: 

ot 0 ayallot devyouot, Kaxoi dé wédAw diérovow. 
ws on Kuweridwov Zeus or€oELE yEvos. 


/ p) *V\ of Te | »/ p) \ > > ~ 
Fvwpns 8 ovdev duewov avnp exer aitos év avo, 
’ om > / / > > / 
oud ayvwpoourns, Kupv’, oduynpotepoyv. 


/ b) > , ? af ~ / 
Kupv’, et mavt’ avdperot katabvntois yaNerraivew 
, ~ z / ” 
YWWOKEL WS VvOUY OLoOY EKaTTOS EXEL 
\ | ee / sean, 4 ~ f 
avTos €vt oTnlecot, Kal EoypaTta TwY TE OiKalwy 


~ / o ~~ > oO 
TwY T aodikwv, péya Kev mHua BpoTtoiow émnv. 


sf € \ / c 5 > / 7 ; e/ 
E€ortw oO pev XElPwWY O © aueivwy Epyov éxaoTov’ 
> \ > > , > \ e/ , 
ovoels 0 avOpwrwy avTos aravta coos. 


ef > / ~ \ , Py 
Ootis advaXwow TNHPEL KATA yYonpaTa Onpwr, 
> o sz Sf 
KUOLO- THY apeTHV TOLS DUVLELOLY EXEL. 
> \ \ ~ / / Ss ¢ / 
€l MEV yap KaTioetv BioTou TéAOS HY, OTOGOY TIS 


af > / > / a 
NMEAN ExTeAEoas eis “Aidao Tepar, 


891 KypurAos all but A — 894 wo bn KupeNifwv A, ws Kupedrig~wy one Ms. (N: 
see 1V. J. xxix. 254), ws xupeddlfov the rest — 895 ai’rdo év att A, & ye éaur@ 
the rest — 896 avinpdrepov all but A — 897-8 are hopelessly corrupt; Kvpve wi 
avr’ and yt(y)véoxev all but A — 899-900 Tw'de dixalwr ra&ir’ ddiceon A, TOdE 
dxalw THs ddikw O, T@ Oe (or Te) Sixalw TH 7’ adixw (or TH’ ddixw) the rest. Kew A 


(cf. 499) — gor éxdorov MSS. — 902 alordc A, atrds the rest — go5 re A 


885 


890 


895 


905 
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o0'4 ’ > \ \ / / * af 
ElKOS av HV, OS Mev TAELW ypOVvOY aimav Euipyve, 
- - 3 22 
peiderbar uarXov TovTov, tv’ eiye Biov" 
~ ’ ral s ; , / Dd 
vov © ovK tot. 0 On Kal éuol pérya mévO0s Opwper, 
\ , / \ / \ sf 
kal daxvouat Vuynv, Kal dixa Oupov exw. gI0 
> / > f/f ‘> > \ \ / c / 
év Tpwodw 0 éaotnka’ Ov’ ciot TO mpccbev ddo0i jor 
ppovTiCw TovTwy ivTw iw mpotépny' 
\ \ = / , ? / 
n pnoev Oarravwv Tpvyw Biov év KaxoTnTIL, 
\ / - vf - 9, / 
n Cww TEepTrVWs Epya TEAWY ONLY. 
+ \ / \ > ’ 
eldov pev yap Eywy’, os épeldeTo, KovToTE yaoTpi 915 
- > , , \ 2»>/ 
aitov éXevOepiov mAovatos wy €didov, 
5) / » ’ 
ada molv éxteNéoa KaTéBn Sopov "Aidos cicw, 
/ ? ? / ¢ \ of 
xpnuata 0 avOpwrwyv oimituywy éaBev* 


= 


/ AS / A \ \ / / 
WOT €S akalpa Tovely Kat pn Somev w KE GEAN TIS. 
5) > of A x} \ / 
eloov & a&AXov, Os n el ta 920 
/ A / ’ > / 
Xenmara wev over pier, Espn 0 ‘Yrayw ppéva répvras* 
, \ / , / SRS 
mTwyever O€ Pious Twavtas, Srov TW ion. 
/ / \ / > / , 
ovTw, Anuokres, Kata ypnuaT apioToy amavTwY 
\ ’ , , eee 
‘anv Satravnvy OécOat Kai. uedeTHv EV EMED. 
af \ \ sf 
OUTE yap av mpoKauwv aX\AwW KauaTov METAdOINs, 925 
/ \ , , 
ouT av mTwyevwy SovrAoTUYHY TENEOIS* 
~ ¢ \ / / ; / 
ovo’, €i ynpas tkowo, Ta XpnMaTa TavT a7rodpain. 
ere: \ - / / > / of 
év d€ Towde yéver yonmatT apiorov exe" 
\ \ \ - \ \ f 
nv mev yao mAouTHS, TOAAOL Piro, Hv OE TEVNat, 
-” > Vis ¢ om > \ oo > / 
Tavpot, KovKe® Ouws avTos avip adyabos. 930 


/ \ / \ / > , 
PeiderOar pev apevov, érel ovdé Oavovr’ dmoKAaie 


> , \ \ a es / / 
oudeis, Hv pn Opa xenuata eEtTroueEva. 


g08 rotrov w A, rovdrov dy the rest — gti elolt rp. O, elo wp. all but AO— 
919 w Ke Dehn A, wox® Oé\e O, ws x’ €Bédox the rest — 920 o¢ » A, ds 7 the rest — 
929 el...mourets all but A and one other Ms, 
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[lavpos avOpwrwy apeTn Kal KaAXos O7noet* 
6ABwos, Os TOUTwY aupoTépwv EXaxeV. 

TAVTES [MLV TLLWOW* OMWS VEOL OL TE KAT aUTOV 
Xwons eiKovow Tol TE TadaLoTEpoL* 

ynpackwy doToiot ueTampeTrel, OVOE TIS aUTOV 
Brarrev ovT aidovs ovTEe Sixkns ebéreL. 


> ¥. io 9.2 “5 > 7 e/ ’ 
Ou dvvaya pwn ALy deweuev WoTrEep anowy 
‘ % \ / I J ~ af 
Kat yap THY TpOTEPHY VUKT Eéml K@Mov EVN». 
\ \ / > e ~ 
ovoe TOV avAnTHY moopaciCouas add\Aa pm’ ETaipos 


bd / , > ? / 
exAeire, coins ovK émdevopeEvos. 


"Ee 10 x ~ a ¥ 50 \ 
yyulev avAntnpos aéioomat Woe KaTaoTas 


deEt0s, aBavatous Oeoiow émrevyopevos. 


5) \ / > \ e , > / 
Eis rapa orabunv opOnv ddov, ovdeTEpwore 
kAivomevos* xpn yap mM apTia TavTa voely. 
/ , \ / gk: > \ / 
TaTploa Koounow, ALTapnv oA, OUT Et Onuw 
/ ak D7 > , / 
tTpevras oT’ adios dvdpact treiouevos. 


€ > e\ > 
NeBpov vreE éEXadoto NEw ws aAKi TeETOLOWs 
Toco! KaTapapvras aiuatos ovK Emtov* 
Teyewy © UWndwv ériBas woAW ovK ddXaTaEa* 


/ 9. ef / ? > / 
CevEauevos 0 immous apuatos ovK é7eBnv* 


mpneas © OUK erpnea, kal oUK €TéA€ooa TEACTTAS, 


dpnoas © oOvK édpno’ , jvvca © OUK avuoas. 


934 auporepov A — 935 véoe A, loot O, too the rest — 936 so A, xwpos elxovow 
ot O, elxovor(v) xwpns (-o1s) of (rot) the rest — 937-8 are omitted by Z— 939 Aly 
adéuev A, Avydp’ adéuev O, Avybp’ ddéwev the rest—g42 ovKert devduevoo (? Mnemosyne 


viii. 322) A— 944 Beots AO 


935 


940 


945 


95° 
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\ A / / ~ 4 , ~ 
AeiXous ev EpdovTt Siw Kaxat TwY TE yap avTOU 955 
/ ~ \ / ? / 
Xnpwoe. TOAAWY, Kal apis ovdEMia. 


af \ ee eet ~ ? \ / \ , 
Ei te mabwy am’ éuev dyabov péya un xapw oidas, 
xenCwv rnpuetépous avOis tkovo Sdpous. 


af \ 4 Sf ? \ / /> 
Eore pev avtos Erivov aro Kpynvys péeavdpou, 
€ ? \ - € 
nov Ti pot edoKer Kai Kadov Eimer Hdwp’ 960 
- af , € ? > G 
viv © non TEoAwWTAL, Vdwp 8 dvapioryeTat UAeEt* 
af \ , / \ ~ 
aAns On Kpnvyns iowa n ToTapoU. 


/ ? ’ , \ a\ IA of - 
Mn ot’ érawvnons amply av elons avopa canvas, 
A ec \ \ , / \ > 
dpynv Kat pvOuov Kal TpoTov bats av 4H. 
£ 
> Sf 
moot To KiBdnrov érikANorrov HOos ExovTes 965 
, ? / \ / 
KputTove , évOeuevor Oupov éedpynuepiov’ 
/ > > / / / F € / 
TovTwy 0 éxdaiver TavTwy xpovos nOos éExacTov. 
\ \ > \ / \ 7.53 ’ \ / 
Kal yap éyw yvwuns modAov ap éxTos Env: 
4 : ag , \ / on 
EPOnv aivncoas mpiv cov Kata TavTa Sanvat 
sf ~ of a / \ / 
lea: viv & non vyids a Exas diéxw. 970 


Tis & dpern mivovr’ érwoinov aOdov édéc Oat; 


; , ~ \ \ yA / 
ToXAAKL TOL Vika Kal Kakos avop’ adyabov. 


> \ > , cA -~ 9 > \ ~ / 
Ouvdels avOpwirrwv, ov mpwr émi yaia kaduvn, 
els 7 “EpeBos kaTa[n, OWMaTa Ileoxepovns, 


955 dethods 5 all but A— 956 xhHpwos xredvwy Stobaeus — 960 nueyv A— 
961 vdec Mss.; éAvt and bAp have been proposed (see Bergk’s note and Hiller- 
Crusius pp. xxxii and Ixxvii) — 964 évrw’ exec Stobaeus — 967 éu@aive: z and 
(? Mnemosyne viii. 322) A. mavrwv all the Mss; (see WV._/. xxix. 254) — 968 éyar O 
— 969 &pOny 5’ all but A — 970 arexao A — 973 dv mpwr’ em A, dv mor’ émi O, dv 
émel more the rest ; dv wérv’ émt Bergk. xadvwee MSS. 
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/ of / oy 4 > ~ 5) , 
TeEopTEeTat OvTE AVENS OVT avANTNPOS akovwY, 975 
af ~ > 
ovte Atwvvcouv dwp’ éxaeipopevos. 
~ 9 > ~ / > / / +p \ 
TAUT ETOpwY Kpadinv EU TELTOOMAL, oppa T ehadpa 
youvara kai Kepadnv adTpEeuews Tpodpepw. 


Mn pot cavno ely yAwoon piros, dAX\a Kal Epyw* 
xXepolv TE oTEvOov ypnuaci Tt’, auporepa. 980 
\ \ ~ / > \ / / 

pnoe Tapa KpnTnpt ovo éeunv ppeva OEryors, 
GAN Epdwv daivor, ei ti dvvat’, ayabov. 


e ~ nets. / / / / 

Hyeis 8 év Oarinor pirov katabwucba Oupor, 
Ope ETL TEpTWwANS Eopy EpaTewa HE 
i ea a a tlleetg A t eS 

a ¢ / / ] c/ 

aia yap woTe vonua TapepyeTat ayAaos nBn* 985 
oud immov opun yiyveTat wKuTEpn, 

/ af / } / 2 / p) ) ~ 

aiTe avaxTa epovot Oopvaaoov és movov avdpwy 


AaBows Tupopopw TEPTOMEVAL TEDLW. 


~~? ¢ / / / / \ ’ FA om 
Ili’ orotav mivwow* dtav b€ Tt Ovpov aonOhs, 


pnoers avOpwrwv yve oe Bapuvopevov. 990 


af , , ? / oI + ef 
AdAoTE TOL TacXYwv avinoeat, aAOTE O Epdwy 
> of s/ / 
xaynoes* Suvata 6 adXoTE aAXOS avnp. 


Ei Oeins, "Axadnue, épnuepov vpvov deider, 
2 ? > / > \ of af 
aOrov © év weoow mais Kadov avOos éExwy 


976 -ouevos (or -aevos) A, -duevos the rest; d&por aecpduevos Bergk —977 xpadiny A, 
Kpadin O, xpadly the rest; xpadin Herwerden— 980 -ov A, -e O, -o. the rest — 
g81 Kdyrhpe A, Kpariipo. O, Kpyripor the rest. Oedyoo A, Tépmo (-ov) the rest — 
982 daivor’...d6vair’ (r erased in both words in A) Mss. — 983 -eoor A, -ator O — 
985-6 are omitted by A — 987 so A, alr ava. O, alre wep (or yap) dvdpa ¢. the 
rest — 989 Grav 5 éru A, bray ror Oz —Q92 xXatpyior Svvarac* dAdo Te Saddoo A, 
xaphoew Sivan (or Sivacar) dd\doré 7’ GAXos the rest — 993 épluepor all but AO. et 
7’ elnoa Kadhv pev épiuepov Athenaeus 


— 
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gol T €in Kal é€uol coins mépt SnpiravTow, 995 
yvoins x’ Saoov Ovwy Kpéaooves Hutovot. 

Thos 8 réAwos pev év aibépe povvyas trrous 
apTt TapayyéANor péeroarov nap Exwr, 

Seizrvou On Anyomev, Grou Twa Bupos avwryot, 
TavToiwy aya0wv yaoTpi xapiComevor. 1000 

xéepuiBa © aivva Ovpale pepo orepavwpata 8 ciow 


> \ e ~ \ , / 
evelons padwats yepot Aaxatwa Kopn. 


/ > > > ’ 
“HS apetn, 70d aeOAov év avOpwroiow apirrov 
KaddaTov TE Pepew yiveTa avdpi copa, 
\ > ? \ ad / , , 7 
Evvov 0 éoOXov TovTO TOA TE TavTi TE Onsw, — 1005 
bors avi dO.aBas év TPOMAXOLCL MEVEL, 
Evvov & dvOpwroas vroOncopua, dppa Tis nBns 
\ af » > and 
ayNaov avOos Exwv Kai ppeciv érOAa voi, 
TWV AaUTOU KTEavwY EU TacyéeuEV* Ov yap avnBav 
\ / \ ~ 2Q\ / / 
dis méXeTa moos Oewy ovdé Vos OavaTou 1010 
Oynrots avOpwroit: Kaxov & émi yipas éAéyyet 


> / ad > e/ > / 
ovAopuevov, Kearns 0 amTETal akpoTaTns. 


say ASE > / oe e/ 7 
paxap evoaiuwy TE Kat GAPS, SoTIS a7rELpOS 
af - / 
aOrwv eis “Aidov dwpa péAav KatéBn, 
mow T éxOpovs mrnga Kat vrepBnvai rep avay«n, 1015 
p xp n een p TET: 
> / s / ee / 
é€eTaca TE irovus, bvTwW' Exovar voor. 


995 Snpioavrww A, Snpynocavrwr O, -ow Z, Snpidwor Athenaeus — 996 7’ A, 0° O— 
997 tiuos AO with Athenaeus, jmuos the rest — 998 mapayyéAor AOz — 999 Oh 
Athenaeus, d¢ AO, re (or rox) the rest. Aryou uévos od (or dv) Athenaeus. dvdyor A 
with Athenaeus, -ec the rest — roor 5’ elow A with Athenaeus, djoo the rest — 
1002 padwys Athenaeus — 1006 -w é% all but A — 1013 a A, as the rest — 
to14 karaBy O — 1016 de or re A 
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- \ \ \ ev af e / 
Avtixa po. kata pev ypomy pee aomeTos idpws, 
~ > ~ af 
TTowpat © éegopwv avOos oOpndAtKins 
\ e ~ \ / > \ / af De 

TEPTVOV OMwsS Kat Kadov, ETrEL TAEOY wHeErEV Elvat* 

> > > / / </ yA 

aXrX oAdAtyoxpoviov yiveTat WaoTEp OVvap 
ef / \ ? > / Pag 
nBn Tywnecoa, TO 8 ovACMEVOY Kat auopdov 

/ \ ~ on / 

avTix umep Kepadns ynpas vEpKpeuaTat. 


Ovzore Tots €x Opotow U7r0 Cryov avxeva Onow 
/ 2 »/ ~ a / 
dvcrogov, ovd et yor Tuwdos érertt Kapn. 


/ / / / eg 
AeiAoi TOL KaKOTNTL MATALOTEPOL VOOY EiCl, 


Tov © ayabwy ate’ monges Wurepa. 


‘Pnidin tor mpngu év avOpwros KakoTnTOS, 


tov © dyalov yadern, Kupve, méXe Tadapn. 


ToApa, Oupé, Kaxotow buws atTANTAa TETOVOas* 
O€lAWY ToL Kpaoin yiverat ofuTEpn. 

pndoe ov y admpyktowow én’ Epypacw adyos déEwv 
dxOe, pnd ayGev, nde pirovs avia, 

pnd éxOpous evppatve. dewv & ciuapueva dwpa 
ovK av pyidiws Ovntos dvnp mpodvyo, 

fo 3\ / \ > / / 

ouT av ropdupens KaTaous és muOueva Aipyns, 


ov0 étav avtov € Taptapos eooets 
xn Taprapos sepders. 


"Avopa toi éor ayabov xaderwtatov éFaratioat, 


¢ > > \ / / / / _ 
WS EV EMOL YYVwWUN, Kupve, mahal KeKpLTaL 


1018 mrovoduat all but Am 101g wPertey AO — 1020 -os O— 1025 detXors all 
but A; vdov A, vba O, ybou the rest — 1031 7’ AO — 1032 exOe und’ exOa A, 
ExOer und’ axe O, exer und axOov the rest — 1033 evppyve A, éxOpnveO. OéAwv A 


— 1038 éup yvepy all but A 


1020 


1025 


1030 


1035 


1038 
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of \ / > \ \ f 
noea pev Kal mpoobev, atap ToAU Aatov 7On* 
</ - ~ > 3 / 
ovvexa Tots detdots ovdeul’ éEoTi yapis. 


=A of 0 \ / e/ > 
Peoves avOpwrot Kat vyriot, otTWwes otvov 
\ / / \ A > / 
Mn Tivove aoTpOUV Kal KUVOS apxXOL_EVOU. 


~~ \ > -“~ \ / ~ 
Acipo auv avAntnpt’ mapa KNalovTt yedwovTes 
/ / / 
TivwuEV, KElvVOU KNOEL TEPTTOMEVOL. 


Eidwuev* cvAakn o€ 7roXeus purakerot meAnoer 
aatupeAns épatns tratpioos NMETENS. 


\ \ af ~ pa , A 
Nai pa Av, et Tis TWVdE Kal éyKEKaXUMMEVOS EVOEL, 

e , ~ f c , 

NMETEpOV KwMoV Oé€€ETAaL dpTradEws. 


-”= \ / / \ , 

Nov pev mivovtes TepTrwpela, Kara EvyorTes* 
/ x iF AH ~ ~ , 
acca © érmatT éota, TavTa Oeoior peéeNet. 


\ 5) > \ i F \ \ ¢ , > \ 
Cot & éyw oia te raidt matnp vmobyoouat avTos 
, \ > ~ \ - / 
éxOa* ov 0 év Ouuw Kai ppeot Tavita Barev. 
/ > > / / , > \ / 
pn mor’ érevyouevos toaens Kaxov, ad\\a Babein 
~ \ / , a > o / 
on cppeve BovrAevoa ow ayabw TE vow 
~ \ / / 7 / 
TWY yap pawouevwy mEeTETaL Ouuos TE VoOoS TE, 
\ > \ \ \ >of 
BovAn © eis a@yabov Kal voov éo@Xov aye. 


> \ / \ - >/ ? \ ? \ \ 
AdAa Aovyov pev ToUTOV éawouEV, aVTAapP EuoL TU 
of \ lot > , 
ave, kat Movowy urnodpe? aucbotepor* 


1038 ad are inall the Mss. #5 auev A, H5éa per the rest. odvexa O— 1044 acru- 
gerno A, dorupmedts O, & orudedfs z, eb srupedfs z; dorupirys and edoragiAns 
have been proposed — 1045 Tov de A, rovde O — 1049 cor de Two dre A, od 52 old 
te O, gol 5é (or col dé kev) old re the rest. macdt warp v. A, madi ¥. O, rardi PdAw 
¥. the rest — 1050 Bde (or BdAXe) all but A— 1051 Badelno A — 1052 owr A— 
1053 wapvauévww udxera all but A — 1054 vdos Bergk 


1045 


1050 


1055 
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©, \ / sf af _ 
avTat yap Tad edwKkay Exew KEexapiopeva Swpa 
\ ipa’ /, / ? > / 
Gol Kat éuol, meeuev 0 aduchirepiKTiooty. 


/ ~ 9 \ > / Tie: 
Tiuayopa, moAAwy dpyny dmateplev opwrTt 
/ / / / lal 
ywwoKe xaderrov, Kaimep €ovTt Tope 
¢ \ \ / / af 
ol Mev Yap KakOTHTAa KaTaKpUV-avTES Exovot 
/ \ 2 > \ 2 , / 
TAOUTW, TOL r) apETHV ovAouEVY TEVLN. 


J , \ \ € / / € 

"Ev 0 nBn Tapa uev Evy ounAtKt Tavyvyov evdoew 

€ ~ s/ sf e/ 

iMepTWY Epyuy €& Epov lEueEvor, 
&] \ / ~~ > 
éote O€ KwuaCovTa eT avAnTHpos cede. 1065 

/ 2Q\ of > > / 

TOUTWY OVOEV..... aA EMLTEPTVOTEPOV 
> / Da \ / / ~ / \ > / 
dvopacw oe yuvagl. Ti por mAOVTOS TE Kal aldws; 


Xn ~ / \ > / 
TEPTWAN VIKe TaVTAa GuY evppoovurn. 


of / / / 
"Adpoves avOpwrrot Kai vn, ore Oavoyras 
? e/ af / 
KAaioua’, ovo ns avOos aroNAUpEVoY. 1070 
/ / / / Mt Of af af 
TEPTFEO fot, Pire Ouué* Tay’ av tives &\AOL EGOVTaL =a 


a/ ? \ \ \ ~ / ene 4 
avopes, eyo 6€ Oavwy yata peda’ Evopmat. 


/ \ / ? / 7 
Kupve, pirous mpos mavtas ériatpepe rorxidov 780s, 1071 
\ e cf af 
TUMicywv dpynv oios ExawTos edu’ 
lon \ AQ 3 / / ’ ’ a / / 
vuv pev TwO Eéperrou, TOTE O aAXotos TENEV dpynY. 


~ / / \ dl 7 ra 
Kpelacov Tor codin Kat peyadns apeTns. 


p) / / / > \ 
Ionypatos amenkTov xaXerwTaTov ExTt TEAEVTHY to75 


ee </ / ~ \ / 
yvovat, Smws puéANEL TOUTO OHeos TEAETAL* 


1058 gua. pevd’ dud. A, éuol viv aud. O, éuol way (or wiv al) dud. the rest — 
1059 Tiyaryap amd\dwv A, TYud yap dwd\dwv the rest — 1063 mapa A, wapé the rest. 
Evvoutruxe all but AO. mdvvuxov A, xdédAdorov O, xddAXov the rest — 1066 oddéev 
AN A, ovdév rt GAN Oz, obdév Tor AN the rest; dp’ mv and éveor’ have been pro- © 
posed — 1070 a é are in all the Mss. dvrwes O — 1074 kpeloowv O 
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Ld \ - 
oppyn yap TéTaTat, mpo Sé TOU péAAOVTOS Everbat 
ov Evveta Ovntois meipat’ aunyavins. 


a7 ca ’ ~ / , ‘ s/ 
Ovdeva Twv éxOpev uwunooua éoOrov éovra, 
ovde ev aivnow Seihov éovTa didrov. 1080 


Kupve, xver modus Hoe, Sédorxa Sé pn TEKN avopa 


e / = « 
UBpirtnv, xareris ryeuova oractos* 1082 
? \ \ ‘ D4 / 
aoTOL pev yap Eaor Gaddpores, rryeuoves O€ a 
/ \ > ~ 
TeTpapatar woAAnv és KQKOTNTQA TECEL. b 


/ > sf \ / / > sf A / a 
Mn w errecw pev orépye, voov & Eve Kai dpevas aAXAas, «¢ 


a/ ~ , \ / / 
€l me ideis Kal Got MioTOs EvEeTTL VOOS* ad 
\ \ / / of > ‘\ 
adAa ire. kabapov Oéuevos voov, H pm aroerrwv e 
v ’ > ~ / 
ExOaip’, Eupavews veikos cerpapuevos. f 
/ \ / 5) , \ > / / 
ovTw xpn Tov y ecOAov émiotpevvavTa vonua 1083 


af ’ ’ > / 
Eumedov atiev Exew és TEAOS avdpl dirw. 


Anpovaé, ool moda Peper Bapv: ov rap ériaTn 1085 
Tou? epdew, 8 Ti gor pn KaTabUjmor 7. 


/ \ A , 

Kacrop xai [loXvdevkes, ot év Aakedaimon din 
/ ? y.<) > / / - 
valet én’ Evpwta kadXAipow moTapa, 
af , / / > \ »/ 
éi mote BovAevoratp PiAw Kakov, AUTOS EXO, 
, a / \ of 

et d€ Tt KElvos Euoi, Sis TOTov av’Tos Exot. 1090 

1081 téxot AOz— 1081-2 are omitted by two Mss., 1082 a4 by the same two and 
athird. 10824 éact or 0’ olde (V./. xxvii. 452, note on 41) A — 1082 c-/ are in 
AO and seven other Mss. 1082 ¢efu’ A. In all but A the readings seem to be 
the same here as in 87-g0, to wit GAAy, # me Hire, dupadiny. Bekker is wrong in 


saying that AO ‘repeat’ 93-4 after 1082 / (Hermes xv. 525) — 1085 Snuwr agro 
de mw. A, Siuov 5’ déot mw. the rest. Bapds (or Bapdv) all but A 
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/ af - 
"Apyarews mor Oupos exer rept ons idoTnTos* 
>/ \ > / af ~ / 
ovTe yap éxOaipev ovTe direiv dvvapat, 
/ \ 4 14 / > \ / 
ywwoKkwy yaXderrov pev, OTav didos dvope yevnrat, 
> \ > > / ao 
éxOaipev, xarerov & ovk éOéeXovTa Gureiv. 


Cxérteo On vuv GAXNov: €uol ye pev ovTIS avayKN 1095 
Tov’ épdew* Twv por mpocbe yapw Tibeco. 


"Hén kat mwrepvyecow éraipowar WoTE TETELVOV 
> / / a] \ / 
éx Aluwns peyadns, avdpa Kaxov mpoduywyr, 
/ 5] / \ ’ . and / e \ 
Bpoxov amoppngas: ov & éuns pirotntos auaptwv 
UOTEPOV nMETEONY yoon erippoourny. 1100 


“Ootis cor BovrAevorev éuev rept, Kai o° éxédevoev 
af / rial, RN / / 
otyeo Oat mpoAurrovO nueTeonv pirAinv— 
/ / ~ 
UBows kat Mayyntas admwdece Kai KodXopwva 
kai Cuvpynv: mavtws, Kupve, kai tum’ amodel. 1104 


AocEa pev avOpwroiwt kakov peya, Teipa 8 apirtov' —s_g 
Tool azeipnTo Sdgav Exova’ dyaboi. 5 


eis Bacavoy 8 éOwy mapatpiBopuevos TE MoNIBdSw 1105 
Xpucos amrepOos €wy KaXos aTacl Eon. 


Oiuor éyw Setdos: Kal On KaTadyapua pev éxOpots 
Tois 6€ Pidowwt Tovos Seika tabwv yevounr. 


/ 2 € / ee \ ~ s / e \ \ \ 
Kupv’, ot rpoc8 ayabol viv av Kakol, ot d€ Kakot ply 

~ / / con , a 

vuv ayaboi. Tis Kev TavT’ aveyolT Ecopwr, 1110 

\ > \ \ > / / \ , 
Tous adyabous mev aTmoTEpous, Kakious dé AaxXovTas 

la , > co ? \ / 
Tiyuns; puyvnorever 0 ék KakoUv éoOAos avnp° 


1093 ywwoxw? A— 1099 Bpdyxov z, Bpbkxov Scaliger — 1104 vem’ amore A, 
vupas (or buds) d\e? the rest — 1104a@6 are in AO and eight other Mss. dya@dv 
all but A—1107 wuo OZ—1108 Pidos 6 révos A 
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ad\Andous 0 amarwvtes em’ adANHAOITL year, 


ovT ayabewv prnuny eidoTes OUTE KaKur. 1114 
[oAXa & dunxavinot KvAivoouat ayvupevos Knp* a 
dpxnv yap tevins o’7x vmepedpapmoper. 4 


/ > / > / > 4 \ , 

Xonar Exwv Treviny po. oveidioas* aA Ta MEV MOL 1115 
/ \ / ~ , 
éorTt, Ta 0 éEpyacoua Oeoiow érevéapevos. 


~ ~ / oe. / / 
ITXovTe, Oewv KadXroTE Kal iEepoéoTaTE TavTw, 
\ \ \ ‘ a / > \ > / 
Guy Gol Kai Kakos wy yiveta éoOAos avip. 


“HBns wetpov éxouu, dirot bé ue PotBos ’AmodAXNwy 
— Antoisns cai Zevs aBavatwv Baoirevs, 1120 
of OL / ~ Sf 6 € / 
bppa oiKn Cwone Kaxwv extoobey dravTwv, 
/ \ , \ > / 
iBn Kat wovTw Oupov tatvopevos. 


Mn pe kaxwv piuynoKe* trétrov0a To oid T ’Odvaceus, 
€ > Ae So > 
dar’ “Aidew peya wp’ nrvdev éEavadys, 
ra) \ \ ~ > / / ~ 
os On Kal punotnpas dveikeTo vnrXée Ovum 112 
IInveXorns evppwy Koup.oins doxou, 
e/ fp rf / / \ \ / 
H pu On? vreuewe Pilw Tapa Tawi pévoucwa, 
/ ~ > / / / 
Oppa TE yns émeBn Cemsadeous TE puUyYoUs. 


"Eurriouat, mevins GupopOdpov ov pedXcdaivwr, 

ovd’ dvdpwv éxOpwry, of pe NEyouot KaKkws* 1130 
adn 7Bnv épatny dAopvpopat, n pe émideiret, 

kAalw 8 dpyadéov ynpas érepyouevov. 


1114.6 are in AO and three other MSs. — 1115 mw’ dvelducas MSS. Teumewor A 
(cf. 499), Ta wévror O — 1121 Sixm A, Blov the rest — 1123 wéuvnode all but A — 
1125 aveltkaro A. xadxg all but A— 1126 éudpwy all but A— 1127 % (or 4) ev all 
but A. 670° OZ. pos all but A—1128 is hopelessly corrupt. deAadeous A. ye Oz. 
— 1129 éAmlopa O, ef mioua all but AO. sededalvw all but A and one other Ms, 


4—2 
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Kupve, mapovor didowt Kakod kataravoopev dpyny, 
~ eee: / / 
(nT wpev & €AKeL Papyaxca vopevy. 


‘Eris év dvOpwrowt povn Oeos éoOAn Evertw, 1135 
af : > 
adror & OvAuprovs’ éxrpodurrovtes EBav: 
oy \ i aN a / of o > } ~ 
wero pev Iliotis, peyadn Oeos, wyeTo 8 dvdpwv 
Cwppocvvn: Xapités 7, @ ire, ynv EdsTov. 
/ p) ? 
dpkot 8 ovKéTs moto! év dvOpwroiot Sikatot, 
ovdé Oeous ovdels &CeTat aBavarous: 1140 
evoeBewy 0 avdpwy yévos EpOita, ovde Oéuorras 
OUKETL ywvwwoKove ovdEe per EevoeBias. 
GAN oppa Tis Gwe Kal dpa aos rerio, 
evoeBewy mepi Oeovs "Ermida mpooueveTo* 
> / \ ~ \ > \ / / 
evxyecOw de Oeoior, Kal ayaa pnpia Kaiwy 1145, 
2 / / ‘ , / 
Ermid: Te mpwrn Kat mupatTn OvETw. 
dpatécbw S adikwv dvdpwav oxodov Aoyov aiel, 
aA ~ > / sSQ\ r) / 
ot Oewy abavatwy ovdev dmiCopevot 
aiev ém’ aéANoTpios KTEAVOIS ETEXOVTL VONMA, 
a ’ / 
aicypa Kakois Epyors cuuBora Onkapyevot. 1150: 


’ , / 
Mn mote Tov mapeovta peels pidov adXov Epevva 
OetA@Y avOpwrr wv pnuact meOouevos. 


’ - A , 
Ein pot mAouTouvTt Kakwv drateple pepiuvewy 
af / 
Cwew a&BrAaBéws, pndev ExovTt Kaxov. 


> 4 coal 2d sf > / Sf 
Ovx Epauar mdouTeiv od evxouat, dAAa@ Mot Ein 1155, 

-~ A ~ 3 \ aS / 

Civ amo Tav dAtywv, pndev ExovTL Kakov. 


1136 Oddvumrov MSS. — 1141 @pOcro MSS. — 1142 evvoulas Herwerden — 
1143 wer A, Sdor O, wn or Sdy the rest. gs A—1148 pydev all but A — 
1150 €¢@\a Emperius; perhaps xadols ; 
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~ \ / ~ 
T]XovTos Kat copin Ovntois duaywratov aici’ 
af \ \ / ‘ 
ovTe yap av mAovTov Oupmov vmEepKopéras, 
€ o / / € / > ; , 
Ws avTws copinv 0 codwratos ovK aropevyet, 


af \ ] / 
aXN’ Epatat, Oupov 8 ov dvvaTrat Ter€oa. 1160 
i / ¢ ~ af > / \ af ea A 
G) veo, of voy avopes. . . Euol ye mev ovTIS avayKn a 
al c/ “ / 
Tau? épdew* twv wo mpocbe yapw Tibeco. b 
sa \ / \ 7 
Ouvdeva Onoavpov Katabyoev maioly apewvov* 1161 
aitovow & ayabois dvdpact, Kupve, didov. 1162 
\ \ \ / 
ovdets yap mavt éoti mavoABios: aAN’ 6 pev ExOAOs a 
=~ sf \ / > Veet s c 504 
TOAMA EXwWY TO KakOV, KOUK €7ridnXov Omws* b 
\ ) > = , - 
detdos 0 ovr adyaboiow ériotraTat oUTE Kakoict ‘ 
\ ~ / , / 
Quuov ouws mioyewv. abavatwy Te docets d 
~ ~ > / 3 > > > ~ 
mavToia Ovntotow émépyovt’: aXN émiToApav e 
\ ~ , e a ’ 
xen wp alavatwv, oia didotow, Exeuv. f 


\ \ 5 \ / / > ~ 
‘OpOarpol cai yAwooa Kai ovata Kai voos dvépwv 1163 


> / / ; a / 
év peoow ornGéwy év cuverois vera. 1164 
oy / ’ ‘ sf : f A ‘ ¢ ~ 
Towovros Tot avnp Extw Gidros, os Tov ETaipov a 
\ \ af 
ywwokwy dpynv Kai Bapuy ovTa pepe 5 
> \ / \ dé ; 23) 8 6 ~ 
avTt KaoiyynTov. ov o€ mol, pire, TOUT Evi Cupw ¢ 
/ , / , 
ppateo, Kai mote wou pynoea é€oriow. d 


1157-8 are in no MS.: they were inserted here by Turnebus from Stobaeus, 
who quotes 1157-60 as Oedyvid0s — 1160a4 are in AO and nine other Mss., 
with no gap after dvdpes. 000’ all but A and (V._/. xxviii. 447) O— 1161 wraclv 
xaradjoev A —1162a-f are in AO and apparently all the other Mss, 
11625 Suws O. 11626 éwrépyerac O —1164 evdtiveros Stobaeus — 1164 a-d are in 
AO and seven other Mss. 1164@ O omits ro. 1164¢ rodr’ AO according to 
Bekker, tair’ according to Ziegler (compare W._/. xxvii. 452, note on 99) 
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sf > € road ’ \ / ‘4 € ~ 
Ovrw’ opoiov éuot Svvapar SiCnmevos evpetv 


X 


\ ¢ ~ c/ 5) 
TLOTOV ETalpov, OTH pH TIS Everte SOAOS* 
> / ee 2 
és Bacavov 8 €Xwv rapatpiBopuevos Te poriBow 


wm OY 


/ / af Sf 
XpuTos, vmEepTepins au Evertt OYos. 


~ ~ / ~~ \ , 
Tots ayabois cupmiorye, Kaxoior dé un TOP OuapTet, 1165 
eUT av O0oU oTEAAN TEpuaT Er’ é { 
n TEPL 7 €Tropiny. 


Tov dyabav éoOAn ev arroxpiots éo Oda Sé Epya’ 
~ \ - af \ / sf 
TwV O€ Kakwy aveuor Oetta épovow Ern. 


"E / \ / a \ \ > A 
K KAYXNETQALOLNS KaKa ylveTal. €u O€ Kat aAuTos 


/ > \ / of ? / 
yvwon, é€met peyadous nAwtTes aPavatous. 1170 


/ / \ ~ ~ > 
Fvwpnv, Kupve, Oeot Ovntotor didovew apiortov* 
A / / A af 
avOpwros yvwun Teipata TavTos Exel. 
\ / e/ / A / > ‘ / 
w@ pakap, OoTIs On py Exer PpEeTiv’ 7 TOAV KpEloowY 
e/ > / 4 , 
UBpros ovAopévns AEvyar€ov TE KOpov" 
/ \ \ ~ / ~ sf 
éott kakov d€ BooTota. Kopos TY OUTL KaKLOV* 1175 


~ \ > / / / / 
Taca yap €k TouTwy, Kupve, weer KakoTns. 


Ei x’ eins Epywv aicxpwv amabys Kal depyos, 


/ ~ s/ ~ 
Kupve, peyiotnv Kev Teéipav Exo apeTas. 1178 
~~ \ ~ > af Ss sf 
ToApav xpn xadrerroiow év adyeow nTOp ExovTa, é 
\ \ ~ > ~ oS > , 
mpos 0€ Oewy aiteiy ExAvow adbavatwr. ; 


Kupve, Oeovs aidov kai deidi&i: ToitTo yap avdpa 1179 
eloyer nO Epdew pnte reve doeB7. aba’ 


1164¢-# are in AO only. 1164g¢7' A. 1164 4 vb0s O— 1166 ddoveredent A, 
6500 redéors O, 6500 TeAéy the rest. tépuard 7’ éurroplys all but A — 1169 xaxérepins 
A, xaxeratpelns the rest — 1172 dvOpHrov all but AO. yvepun MSS. — 1173 @ all 
but O. 8 nuiv A, & tiv Oz — 1175 Bporots érepov rHvd’ Sitzler, alii alia— 
1178aé6 are in AO only. én’ ddyeow jrap O. mpbs te Oedv F O 


| 
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/ 4 , / ; / ~ 
Onuopayov o€ TUpavvov, brws ees, KaTAaKNivat 
, ‘ a 
ov veueois mpos Dewy yiverar ovdemuia. 


Oudéva, Kupy’, avyal paeoiuBporou neXioto 
avdp’ épopwo’, w@ pr pbaLOS EMLKPEMAT AL. 1184 
doTwv © ov dvvauat yv@vat voov, bv Tw’ éxovow? a 
oUTE yap €U Epdwy dvddvw olTE KaKus. b 


cd > \ \ Py \ 
Nous ayabov kai yMwooa: Ta 8 év ravpoi TépuKEY 1185 
/ cA / 
avopacw, ot TovTwy dupotépwy Tapia. 


Ovris adrrowa Siovs Oavatov pio, ovdé Bapetav 
dvatuyxinv, et pn pop’ émi Tépua Bador' 

oud’ av duvedpoavvas, OTE 57 Oeds aAyea TéuTEL, 
Ovntos avnp Swpois BovAsuevos mpopuyot. 1190 


b) af ~ / > ~ 
Ov« épauar krxLwuw Bacirniw éyKaTaKeioba 
/ / ~ 
TeOvews, a\Aa Ti por CwvTe yevoiT’ ayabov. 
b) / \ / ¢ a“ ~ / 
domahaba d€ Tarnow opoiov oTpwpa OavoyTt’ 
\ / \ \ / a’ / 
To €vAov 4 oKAnpov yiveTar 4 MadaKor. 


/ ‘ SAN 2 / ’ \ 2 \ 

Mnzi Oeovs ériopkos éropuvubi: ov yap avexTov 1195 
> , . / ~ 5] / 
aBavarous kpuvyat ypetos dpehopevov. 


"Opubos pwvyv, Morvraidn, df Bowens 
of > e/ ~ af > > > / 
nkovae’, nTe BpoTots ayyedos HAO apoTou 


1183-6 are given in a wrong order by Bekker and other editors: see Bergk’s 
note and Hermes xv. 525—1184a@6 are in AO only — 1185 dyads all but A. 
tadr’ O and one other Ms., rd 7’ the rest — 1189 mweumrm or weurn. (V./. xxvii. 
454) A; méuro Bergk — 1190 .ovAduevos (8 erased) A, BodAouac O. mpopirym A, 
-eiv the rest — 1193 OZ omit 6¢—1195 mre all but A. emcopxos A, ér¥ Spxow O, 
émlopxov the rest. dvvordv Emperius — 1198 dpérpov all but A 
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e / , / > , / 
wpalov' Kat po Kpadinv ératage péAaway, 
ef > ~ of / / 
oTTt mot evavOets aXXo EXovTW aypous, 1200 
2dr e- 37 \ v4 af 
ovdé jot nuiovor Kudov EAkovow apoTpov, 
ral ~ ~ / 
THS ans pYnOTHS €lveKa vavTiNins. 


Our eip’, ove? vm’ éuod KexAnoetar ovd él TUuBw 
oiuwy Geis Uo ynv Eliot TYpavvos aynp. 

ovd av éxeivos euod TeOvndtos ovT’ dnwro 1205 
ouTe kata Brepapwv Oepua Baror Saxpua. 


4 , p) , J “ 
Ovre oe kwuaCew arepuvKopev ovTE KaXovpeEV’ 
dpyaNéos Tapewv, Kal idos ett’ av ans 
pre pes'y, fs. 


af \ , > , , , 
Ai@wy pev yévos etui, ToAw 0 EvTEtyea OnBnv 
~ : / ~ > / 
OlKW, TATPWAS YS aTEpUKOMEVOS. 1210 


~ , ~~ 
My we aedws traiGovca didous dévvale ToKyas, 
af \ \ \ } / > of = 
Apyupt. oot pev yap dSovALov nuap ere 
tc o- Stee A / > / \ / ? Ai..'9 = 
nly © ad\Aa peév €oTL, Yuval, KaKa TOAN’, Eel ex yNs 
/ > / > > 4 / 
gpevyouev, apyaden 0 ovK émt SovAocurn, 
> c and ~ . / / > \ ~ 
ov nas Tepvact’ mods ye pev é€oTi Kal Hety 1216 
/ / 
carn, AnOaiw KexAevn mrediw. 


/ \ / / / 

Mn wore map KAaiovta kabeCouevor yeAawwuer, 
! ~ 5 Pond a ’ , 
Tots avtwv ayabois, Kupy’, émirepmopevot. 


1201 jvloxo A. xipwvr’,..dpdrpov all but AO — 1202 ddAns MSS. — 1203 KiKAy}- 
cera OZ — 1204 én all but A— 1205 reO@vevdros AO — 1206 6. 0. Baddow Passow 
— 1207 dmeptxouat...cadoduat all but A — 1208 dpmadéos Bergk. yap éwv Mss. — 
1209 evruxéa OVByy O— 1211 d&évagfe O— 1212 cb AO— 1215 of6’ Mss. ¢ all 
but A — 1216 Adalw O — 1217 KAalovra A, -ovrt O, -ovet the rest 
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"Ex Opov pev yaderov Kai dvopern eEaTaTnoat, 
Kupve* iro dé ilw padiov é€araray. 





IloArAa HPépev eiwOe Oyos OvnToiar Bporoicr 
Traiopata, THS yvwuns, Kipve, Taparocouerns. 


Ouvdév, Kupv’, dpyns adicwrepov, i Tov ExovTa 
mnpaiver, Ouuw deta yapiCouern. 


Ouvdév, Kupv’, dyabis yAuKepwrepov éote yuvatkos* 
paptus éyw, ov Oo éuol yiyvou dAnOoovrys. 


On yap me KeKAnxe Oadacaros oikade veEKpos, 
TeOuvnkws Cw POeyyouevos oTouatt. 


i 


At 1220 all the Mss. but A come to an end. 1221-30 are in no MS.: they are 
quoted from Theognis by Stobaeus (1221-6) and Athenaeus (1229-30). In 1226 
the ss. of Stobaeus have dé wou or 5€ wou. After 1226 most editors insert (1227-8) 
the words ’AdnOeln 5¢ wapéorw col kal éuol, rdvrwy xpjua dixacérarov from Stobaeus: 
but Stobaeus gives as lemma Mevdvdpov Navvois, a mistake (as Passow saw) for 
Mipvéppov Navvois. 


1220 
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CyéetrAc “Epws, Mavia o° ériOnvycavto AaBovoa: 
éx o€Gev wreTo pev “INiov aKxpdmoAus, 

wreTo © Airveidns Onoevs péyas, wAeTto © Aias 
éoOAos OrAtadns ono atracQaNiats. 


*H ~ df 5) ~ } , , af > ~ 
Tat, akovoov éuev, dauacas dpévas* ov Tor dey 1235 
vo 5 a ~ > af 
pvOov éow TH oH Kapdin ovd axapw* 
\ r , ~ / » 
a\Na TANG vow ouvideivy Eros’ ov ToL avayKn 
“fp <«/ 4 / \ / io 
Tou? epdev, 6 Ti wor py KaTaOvjor 7. 1238 


/ A U / of 2 , 
Mn wore Tov twapeovta pellets dirov adXAov épevva a 
lol > / ev / 
deAwy avOpwrwv pyuact meBouevos* b 
/ > > \ ‘ ~ / s 
TOAAGKL TOL Tap E€“oL KaTa Dou AEEOVTL MaTala, 1239 
\ \ > - ~ \ \ A 
Kal mapa ool kat éuov' Twv d€ au pH Eve. 1240 


Xawpnoes TH mpoaGe Taporyouern iroTnTt, 
Ths b€ TMapEepxouerns ovKET Eon Tapins. 


\ \ / io af > > 
Anv 6n Kat pido. wuev> Erreat’ addAoiww Omiret, 
Ss oy / / > / 
nOos EX WV doALov, WioTEOs aYTITUTOV. 
sf Rs \ fa / V7 ? € ~ 
Ov wo’ idwp Kai rip cuppiEeTar, ovde Tol’ Hes 1245 
9-209 / / 
mirTol ém adAANAOLs Kal Hiro éooopeba. 
af > / > Po 
Ppovticov EyOos euov Kai vrépBacw, toh dé Oupw 
/ > 249 € - , € / 
ws © Ep apapTwrn TidoMaL ws Ouvaprat. 


The second book is in A only, with the title eXeyeewy B— 1237 ounety 
Lachmann —1240 guvlec Buttmann 
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~ \ ‘ / - > , 
lat, ov ev avtws tmmos, érel xpiwv éxopeorOns, 

zg ee. \ »/ c / 

avis émt aotabuous iAuOes rpuetepous, 1250 
ast 4 - , \ ~ , ‘ 
nvioxov Te TOOwY ayabov NEjuwva TE KaXoV 

, \ »f / / 
Kpnvynv Te \uxpnvy adoea TE oKLEpA. 


af e ->/ € 
OArBuws, w maidés Te Pitot Kal pwovuxes trot 

, / \ , , / 

Onpevrait Te Kuves Kat Fevor aAOSaTrOL. 


/ \ ~ / ~ / «/ 
Ooris py taidas te pirel Kal povuxas tazous 1255 
‘ / / , c \ > , / 
Kal KUvas, ov7roTeé ot Oupos év euppoourn. 


Yo ~ / ‘ ~ 
"W rai, Kiwdvvoict TONVTAaYKTOLOLY OpMotos 
/ s/f ~ / ~ ~ 

opynv, adAoTE Tots, aAAOTE TOLoL GiAciv— 
Ss -~ \ \ \ / / > , / 
® Tal, Thv popiny pev echus Kados, GAN EmikErTat 

\ / lal ~ , 

KapTEpOs ayvwuwy on Kepartn oTEpavos* 1260 
> / \ f > t ; ? \ 7 
iktivou yap Exes ayyioTpopou €v pec 7nOos, 

” > , cit / 

aAwv avOpwrwv pnuact mreGopuevos. 


"@ mai, os ev EpdovTt kaxny drédwkas duoiBny, 
ovoé Tis avt dyalwy éori yapis Tapa Gol, 

ovdev 7H MM wrynoass éyw O€ Ge ToAAaKIS HON 1265 
EU Epdwy aidovs ovdemins ETUXOV. 


~ \ ~ / / of A e/ 
Ilats te kal tarmos Opmotov EVEL VOOV' OUTE yap Lmr7TosS 
/ / / / 
nvioxov Kalter KEluEvOY Ev KoViN, 
\ \ «/ x ~ / 
ad\A\a Tov vaTEpov avopa pepe kpiOaior Koper Geis" 
c > / \ ~ \ / ~ 
Ws © @UTWwS Kal Tats Tov TapeovTa pret. 1270 


a ~ / > / of ; / 
W rat, papyoourns ao peu vooy wrE~as ex OXov, 
> / \ / c / > / 
aisyuvn O€ idols nueTepors éyevou" 
a / > \ ~ 
aye © avéervEas puxpov ypovov: é« Sé€ OvehAwy 
i / > 
nka y éevwouicOnv vuKTos €7retyOMeEVoS. 
é A 
1257 ixrivoisr and KiAdAovpoor have been proposed — 1258 Plrny, Pidros, Pre? 


have been proposed —1271 muapyoourns MS. amd wev Bekker — 1273 OeA\AGy — 
1274 émevyouévns has been proposed 
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‘Wpatos kal “Epws émirédXeTat, yvixa wep Yn 1275 
av0ecw etapwois Padre deEopévn: 

thuos “Epws mpodurwv Kurpov, mepixadX\€éa vijoov, 
ciow én’ avOpwrous orépua pépwv Kata ys. 1278 


g 


«/ / > rod , 
Oars cor Bovrevoev éued mépt, Kal o° éxeNevoev 


»/ , > / 
over Oa mpoArTrov HET EONV pirinv— b 
‘ \ > / / A > 
veBpov vreE éEAXaoto Aéwy Ws aAKi TeETrOLOWs c 
\ / v4 ’ Sf 
TOTO KaTaimap\as aiuatos ovK emiov. d 
2 1)’ - e/ 2D af of 
Ovx é0éXw oe Kaxws Epdew, ovS ef mot amewov 1279 
A a > / sf io \ ~ 
moos Oewy aBavatwv Eooetat, w Kade Tat’ 1280 


\ ~ ’ 4 ~ , 
ov yap aduapTwAaiow émt ouiKpaior KaOnua, 
~ \ ~~ / > / > S> sQ7 
TWY O€ KaAwy Taidwy ov Ticts OVS ddiKwr. 


> ~~ ’ > af oy 
Q) rat, pn pw adixer—€tt cor KaTtabumuos eivat 
BovAouai—evppocvyn TovTO auvels ayaby: 
p . / : / 
, / 5] 
ov yap Tol me OOAW TapEeANEVTEaL OVD araTHoELs* 1285 
/ > / > 
wiknoas yap exes TO mAEoV é£orricw. 
> / > > \ / / Ud ef / 
atta o éeyw TowTw HevyovTa Me, WS TOTE Paci 
> / 
laxiov Kovpnv, mapbévov ’laciny, 
> ~ / / cs 
wpainv Tep €ovcay, dyawouevny yauov dvdpav 
/ / > Wf > > / / 
Pevyey * Cwoapern PY eoy ateNcoTa TEXEL, 1290 
\ ~ , 
matpos voodicbeioa Souwv, EavOn "AtaXaytn: 
> > \ > A > / 
wyeto & Uvnras és Kopupas dpewy, 
/ 5. ie , / ~ > 7 
pevyove imepoevta yauov, xpvaons ’Adpoditns 
- > / > / 
dwoa’ TéXos 0 éyvw Kal war avawopuern. 


°@ mat, un me Kaxotow év adyeor Oupov dpivas, 1295 
pnde pe on irotns dwpata lleporedovns 


1278¢ vretapoto — 1282 ovro o erout’ adikwy — 1285 ov...d6\wt was added in _ 
the margin’ of the Ms. by a later hand —1295 dpivys Bekker 
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sf , - ae . / -~ 
olynta mpopepovaa: Oewv 0 éromiCeo piu 
Batw 7 avOpwrwv, jria vwrapevos. 


. ~ / © , 
W mai, wéxpt Tivos we mpopevEcar; ws aE SwKwV 
/ , > / , ’ / ~ 
Oi(np’. adAAa Ti por Téppa yEvorTo KLXElV 
~ > ~~ ‘\ \ / , ‘ 
ons dpyns. ov O€ papyov éxwy Kali aynvopa Oupov 
/ io af 
eves, iktivov axeTALov 100s Exwv. 
GAN éripewov, éuol de Sidov yap. ovKEeTt Snpov 
J - - > / 
é£es Kumpoyevovs dwpov toorepavou. 


- / / / , »f 
Oupe yvous, OTt watdElas todvnpatou avOos 
/ ~ ‘ 
WKUTEpOV OTadloU, TOUTO TuUVEls yaNacoV 
lod / \ / 4 
deauov, my more Kal ov Binoeat, OBpme Taidwr, 
~~ > / = 
Kumpoyevous 8 épywv avtTiaces yaderownr, 
/ ? \ van = ty ne Se , \ \ - / 
womep éyw viv wd éri aol. au O€ Ta’Ta PvAaEa, 
/ , ~ a 
wnoé oe viKnon maid addah KaKxorTns. 
of / > ~ ~~ 
Ovx éAabes KréWas, w mal’ Kai yap oe Oiwoppat. 
, <e nn 7 Oi / 
TovTos, oiomep viv apOmuos dE dpidos 
af \ A ~ 
Emdev, éunv be peOnkas atiuntoy piiotnTa— 
> \ \ / > ta / / 
ov pev On TouTas y no8a diros mpdTeEpor, 
> > ? \ > / poe > / , ~ 
a\N éyw €k TavTwy ao édoKxouy OnoecOa ETaipov 
: / ~ af / 
moTov' Kat on vuy adXov Execba irov. 
> ’ ¢ \ és | 8 \ / ¢ , 
av\XN oO pev ev Epdwy Kelual’ oe O€ PNTIS aTTAaYTwWY 
/ ~ ~ > , 
advOpwrwv éxopwy madopirciv éfedor. 


/ ? \ \ 2 - 
Gn pot éyw Setdos: Kal On KaTayapya pev éxOpots 
Toiot giro € movos Seva rabwy yevounr. 


i ~ co \ , , 
"W) mai, émei tor dwxe Oea yapw ipmepoecoar 
/ \ ’ os \ / / 
Kumpis, cov © e€idos mratoi veotot peéret, 


1301 onooryn — 1302 devyors — 1309 016’ MS.; 016’ Bergk — 1310 radaidn — 
1311 Stwpar — 1312 Pirors — 1314 ou wp. 6. 7.7 —1315 ohoecOar — 1316 exo a — 
1317 Ketue—1318 mada gilew— 1318 a wlwor — 1320 maicweoler MS., Taot vénoL 
Bekker 


1300 


1305 


1310 


1315 


1318 


a 


b 


1319 


1320 
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~ > , > ~ \ > \ / , ~~ 
TWVO EMaKOVTOY éTwY Kal éunv yapw évOeo Oupua, 


? > , 
yvous €pos ws xaderrov yiverat avdpi épev. 


Kurpoyevn, twavcov Me Tovwv, oKedOacoy Se MEepimuvas 
poyern, M MERELA 
OuuoBopous, aotpevov & avlis és evpoouvas, 
V4 Ds 5) U / PY ° of 6 a 
pepunpas 0 amorave kaxas, dos 0 evppom Ouye 1325 


/ > e/ , > / / 
MET P nBns TeXeEoavT EpyuMata owPpoouvns. 


3S n 74 \ of / / ‘s 
G) mai, Ews av exns NElav yEevuy, OVTOTE Taivwy 
/ Sf / / rad 
jTavoomat, ovd €l pot pbopa mov éott Oaveiv: 
/ / oor / 2 / ? ? > \ a 
col TE OLdovT’ ETL KaAOV, Euol T OVK aioypoVv EpwrTt 
> ~ > \ / / ¢ , 
ate, ad\Aa yovewy AlooopMat NMETEPWY, 1330 
af /  & a \ , sf 5 \ 
aideo @, & Trai......d100Us yap, el ToTE Kal OU 
e/ ~ ~ > 7 
ees Kumpoyevous dwpov torredavov 
Wek Ray sf / , , 
xpniCwv, Kai ém’ addXov éAXevoEat. AAA CE Saiuwv 


/ o > ~ - , 
doin Twv av’TwY avyTiTUXEV éméwr. 


"“OABios dats épwv yuuvaeTa, oikade 3 EAOwWY 1335 
evder cuv Kadw maidl mravypéptos. 


9. Une > 7 , , > > 4 > 4 
Ouxer Epw Taos, yaderras 0 ameXaKTic’ avias, 
/ > > / 7 > , 
poxGous tT dpyaNéous aopevos éFEpvyor, 
éxheAupan O€ mobov mpos évatedpavov Kubepeins: 


\ re" con , af \ > “~ 
got 0, @ mai, yapis Ext’ ovdeuia mpos éuod. 1340 


> ~ \ > ~ / e/ 
Aiat, waidos ép® dradoxpoos, bs pe Pidroioe 
o I~ 9 > / > 2f)’ > ~ 
Tact par’ éexcaiver, KovK eOeXovTos Emo. 
/ > / > Vd \ , 
TAnToMat ov Kpuivas dexovoia moda Biatas 
ov yao én aixeXiw madi Sapels éhavny 
1%p pets eavny. 
1325 evppdovy — 1327 Aray—1329 didodv Hermann — 1331 no gap in the 


MS.; kadé and ride have been proposed — 1332 jéets Couat — 1335 the MS. 
omits 6’ — 1336 evdew —1341 alat— 1343 aexovot 
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llawWogireiv 6€ Te TEeprvdv, érel Tote Kai Favupyrdous 1345 
iparo kat Kpovidns, d0avatwyv Bacirevs, 

dprazas 8 és “Odumrov avyyaye, kai pw &OnKe 
daiuova, madeins avOos ExovT’ épatov. 

/ \ / / / > \ 

ovTw pn Oavuate, Ciuwvidn, otvexa Kayo 
> / vod ‘ 4 / 
éFedaunv Kadov maidos Epwrt Sapeis. 1350 


°@) rat, py kwuate, yepovTe o€ rreibeo avopt. 
/ / / > \ / 
ov ToL KwuaCey auudopoyv avdpi véw. 


\ \ / > \ ny / ‘ > / 

Ilixkpos Kai yAuK’s éott Kai adpmaNéos Kal amrnyys, 

s/ / / / / 4 

oppa tereos En, Kupve, véeowww Epws. 
\ \ ‘ / \ / \ \ / 
nv Mev yap TEEN, yAuku yiveTa* HV dé OuwKwy 1355 

/ / ~ / 
pan TENEON, TWAaVTWY TOUT aVvinpoTaTor. 


a / par IN \ 4 / ~ 
Atet rwawopiAnow émi Cuyov avyén Keira 
/ > / ~ / 
dvomopov, dpyadéov wrnua diro€evins* 
\ - > 
xen yap TOL TEpL Tala TOVOUMEVOY Eis piroTnta 
womrep KAnMaATivw yEipa Tupl mpoTaryen. 1360 


~ / ’ ~ , ec / 
Navs wétpy mpocéxvpoas éuns piroTnTos duapTwv, 

> ~ -~ , > / 

® Tal, Kal Gampov meiouatos avTedaGov. 


Ovdaua o° ovd amewy SnAjoopat, OvSE ME TEiCEL 
ovdels avOpwrwv wate pe pn oe ireiv. 


"W raidwv Kad\doTe Kai iuepoéotaTe TavTwY, 1365 
oTn? av’tov Kai pou mavp’ éraxovooy én. 

maiwos Tor xapis é€oTi, yuvaKki dé mioTos éraipos 
ovdeis, GAN’ aiel Tov mapedvTa gure. 


1345 3 ert — 1354 TeA€oo Ef — 1363 ovdauacovd 
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\ A > \ 
maios Epws Kados pev Exe, Kados 0 admobécba- 
A / gate \ 

modAov & evperba pytepov hn TEeAEoaL. 1370 

/ ) > > ~ / : / , ’ 3 / 
pupia 0 €& avToU KpéuaTa Kaka, pupia 8 éoOAa: 

> af / / > 

adn €v ToL TavTy Kal TIS EVEOTL Xapus. 


’ / / > ‘ U 2 ,: \ - 
Ovdapa mw xatéuewas éunv yapw, aA vo Tacav 
ere. yA 5] 
aiel o7rovdainv Epyeat ayyeNinv. 


/ e/ A oo > / 
"OAPs boris maidos épwv ovK oide Oartaccar, 1375 
’ / e > / \ > onl , 
ovoé ot év TovTw WE émLovTa MEE. 


Kados éwv KxaxotntTt pirwy dedoiow opireis 
> / \ \ ee > \ xf of 
avopact, Kai dia TovT aioxpov dvedos Exes, 


Sy 


Tat* éyw © adékwy THS ONS PHT ITO: duapTwv 


wuynunv épidwy oia 7 édXevOepos ev. 1380 


af J : 
Avbborrol o éd0Kouv xpvans Tapa Swpov ExovTa 
éAOetv Kumpoyevois...... 


~ ~ / 
.....+Kumpoyevois dwpov torrepavov 
af 5) 
yiverar advOpwroirw Exev yarerwtatov ayOos, 
\ \ ~ / _ 
av pn Kurpoyerns 60 AvoOW Ex YadreETroV. 1385 


Kumporyeves Ku€épera SoXoTACKE, Gol Ti TEpLTTOV 
Zeus Tobe Tyunoas Swpov EdwKev Exe; 

dauvas 8 avOpwrwv ruKwas dpévas, ovd€é Tis éorw 
ovTws ipOiuos Kat coos wate uyeiv. 


1372 Tavtn — 1377 pyuov MS.; ppevGv and xaxérynta PidGv have been proposed 
— 1380 €pdwy — 1381 avOpwros 5. — 1382-3 the Ms. has é. x. 6. 2. without break 
— 1386 xvOepa MS. gol ri MS. according to Ziegler; vulgo gof 7, with a colon 
after éyev — 1388 dauvas 5 the MS.; dduvaca Bergk. 


CHAP TER...I, 
THEOGNIS IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


THE name of Theognis does not play a large part in 
Greek literature, and the passages from which anything 
about him can be gathered are neither many in number nor 
precise in language; but it is on these passages that the 
modern criticism of Theognis for the most part depends, and 
with these an examination of modern criticism must begin. 


PLATO, Meno, pp. 95 C—96 A. 


SQOKPATHS. oicOa 8é dre ob povoy coi Te Kai Tois dAXoLS 
Tols ToALTLKOIs TOUTO SoKEl TOTE pev elvas SidaKTOY, ToTE 5 ov, 
ara Kat O€oyviv Tov tromtny cic Sti TavTAa TadTa réyEL; 

MENON. = év rroiows érecw; 

TOKPATHS. ev tots édeyelous, ob Neyer 

kal Tapa Totow tive kal écO.e, Kai pera Toiow 
ife, kai dvdave Tois, bv meyadn Svvapmts. 
écOrX@v pev yap am écOra Siddkear* Hv 5é KaKoiow 
cuppioyns!, amonXeis Kal Tov €dvTa voor. 
oic@ Stu ev TovTOLs pev ws SidaKTOD ovENS THs apETHS Eye; 
; MENON. = ¢aivetai ye. 
SOKPATHS. év arrows Sé ye drLyov petaBas, 
ei 8 Hv romrtov, dyoi, cai évOerov avdpi vonua, 








; 1 The manuscripts have cuvpacyps. 
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7 
Néyes ws OTL “| 
v\ / 
ToAXovs av pucBovs Kai meyarous Edepov 
ot Suvapevot TovTO TroLety, Kal 
A > NA 2 > 0 a \ BA 1 f 
ov mor av é& ayabov tatpos éyevTo! Kakos, 
\ 
meOopevos mvOotct caddpocw. adra biddoKwv 
\ > b] 
ov ToTe TroUnoELS TOV KaKoV avdp aryalon. 
n \ A / \ lal la) / / 
éyvoeis OTL AUTOS AUTO TAAL TEPL TOV AVT@V TavavTia NéyeEl ; 


MENON. = ¢aiverau. 


On this passage so much has been based that Plato’s 
words must be examined with care. 

The question év qroiou émreowv; and its answer év Tois 
éXeyelors have presented the first difficulty. Three uses of 
qoios are to be distinguished in Plato. The first is the 
ordinary meaning, “of what kind?” Secondly, wofes or o 
motos asks for an explanation of a term whose meaning has 
escaped the speaker; it stands in clear connexion and in 
grammatical agreement with some preceding word*. Thirdly, 
motos expresses ridicule of something said by the previous 
speaker, catching it up and rejecting it with scorn*, Neither 
to the second nor to the third class does our passage bear 
any resemblance, for here Meno joins zofos with a noun 
which Socrates has not used and of which he has given no 
hint. Nothing in Meno’s words, conveys ridicule, or a doubt 
whether Socrates can produce such a contradiction as he 
promises‘. zrotous must therefore have its simple and natural 


} The manuscripts have éyévero. 

2 Politicus 280 B: REN....mo\dGr 6é érépwv ovyyevGv aepuepicbn. NE. ZQKP. 
tolwv, elré, cuyyevav; EN. ovy &orov tots NexOeiow, ws palvy. Philebus 34 B, 
Sophist 250 A, etc. 3 

3 Euthydemus 290 BE: XQ. ad dpa, & mpds Ards, wh 6 Krgowtros qv 6 
Tatr’ elruv, éyw 6¢ ob péuvnua; KP. motos Krijourmos; Ctesippus forsooth !” 
Charmides 174 B, Euthydemus 304 E, Gorgias 490 D, etc. Fritzsche, in his 
notes on Meno 95 C and Rivals 132 B, fails to observe that when srojos “‘ interrogat 
cum dubitatione et cum irrisione” it is in grammatical connexion with the word 

which causes the doubt or scorn, even where that word is not actually repeated 
in the question. 

4 Karl Miiller, de scriptis Theognidets, p. 42: ‘*Nam qui possumus adduci 
ut credamus, cum Meno quaereret €v molos érecwv, Socratem intellexisseé: in 
quibus carminibus? Cur non id quod proprie ea verba significant : in gualibus 
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meaning: “in what kind of verses?”! Socrates gives an 
equally simple and natural answer: “in his elegiacs.” The 
only inference which this question and answer warrant is 
that Meno and Socrates, as Plato represents them, were 
acquainted with poems of Theognis not written in the elegiac 
metre*, These poems have vanished, it is true, and left no 
trace behind them’. But another poem also has left no trace 
but a brief mention in Suidas, namely the “elegy: on the 
Syracusans who were saved in the siege.” This too stood 
apart from the gnomic elegiacs; and if the gnomic poetry 
remains while this has vanished, other poems may have 
shared its fate. That hexameters could be used for gnomic 
purposes in the time of Theognis we see from the fragments 
of Phocylides, with whom Theognis is often linked +. 

Of the two passages which Socrates quotes the first is 
lines 33—6 of our text, the second is from lines 434—8. 
This interval of four hundred lines was thought by nearly 
all who wrote on Theognis during the nineteenth century to 


versibus h.e. qualia sunt ista carmina quae dicis, vel in quibus Theognidem istud 
contendere dicis? Ad quod bene Socrates: Quid tu istud quaeris? nempe in 
elegiacis suis versibus. Voce autem et vultu facile potuit Socrates ignorantiam 
hominis reprehendere, ut etiam hoc dixerit ; ecqua alia nosti carmina? Praeclare 
enim mihi videntur inter se convenire et quod Meno interrogat: év mols; h.e. 
in qualibus poematis ?—non igitur eorum inscriptionem, sed numeros quaerens—- 
et quod Socrates voce éAeyeta utitur, quae vulgo ad numeros spectat.” Miller 
understands molos aright, but he reads into Plato’s words an impossible by-play 
of tone and look. Greek, with its store of particles, was rich in means of 
expressing such surprise as Miiller would have Socrates feel at Meno’s question ; 
and these means Plato was least of all likely to forget. 

_1 For éros meaning ‘verse’ in general, not ‘ hexameter’ in particular, compare 
Plato, Laws vii. p. 810 E, éway éfamérpwv kal tpiuérpwv, where éfauérpwv and 
Tpyérpwv are clearly adjectives; Aristophanes, Anights 39, Frogs 862, 956, 1161; 
Theognis 20, 22; etc. See Francke’s Cadlinus, pp. 85 ff. 

- * Buttmann ad /oc.: “ apparet hinc Theognidem alia quoque poemata heroico, 
ut videtur, metro scripsisse.”” So Francke, p. 87. 

3 At least only one trace, and that doubtful. See below. 
' 4 Ernst von Leutsch (Philologus xxix. p. 522) infers from the passage of the 


_ Meno that "Exeyeta was the zame of a section of Theognis’ elegiac poetry. But 


since Meno asks “ In what kind of verses?” not ‘‘In what volume of his works?” 
we naturally expect from Socrates an answer to this question; and such an answer 
we find if we give rots é\eyelos its ordinary meaning and take it not as a title but 
as a description. 


5—2 
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be incompatible with ddéyov weraBds'. An inquiry into the 
meaning of petaBaivery will prove this opinion false. A 
typical instance of Plato’s use of peraBaivew is in the 
Parmenides, 162 D: e& 8& pr addovwodTa pte ev tabTe 
otpédeTas unte petaBaiver, ap av mn tt Kwotro; Compare 
Cratylus, 438 A: éravéhOapev Sé Twarww oev Sedpo weTéBnmev: 
Republic, viii. 550D: ws petaBaiver tpa@Tov éx THs Timapyxias 
eis THY odtyapxiav®. Here and everywhere in Plato perta- 
Baivewy denotes change of position, not progress; it never 
means “to proceed.” Von*Leutsch saw this, and rightly 
compared the use of wetaBaivew as a technical term of the 
rhapsode’s art. In the eighth book of the Odyssey, after 
Demodocus has sung the strife of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Odysseus bids him change his theme (489—493): 


\ / > al 5 
inv yap Kata Kdopov “Axat@v oitoy aeiders... 
\ 
GAN aye 61 peTaBnOe Kai immov Kocpmov deco 
A \ > \ > / \ ’ , 
Sovpatéov, Tov “Erewos érroinoev adv Avy. 


So in the Homeric hymns which served as preludes to epic 
recitations the transition to the story is marked by one of a 
few formulae: in some by avtap éyo Kai ceio xal dddAns 
pvncop aodys, in others by ced & eyo apEapevos peraBnoopar 
adrov és tuvov. This is not the language of continuous 
progress but of change. petaBaivery means to quit one 
theme for another; and it is a word proper to the rhapsode, 
not to the poet. From this it would seem to follow that 
petaBas in the AZeno must refer not to interval but to change 
of opinion or point of view. Fritzsche finds odéyov incom- 
patible with this interpretation of petaBas. But the two 
statements which Socrates quotes from Theognis do not 
directly contradict each other. A manual of cricket might 
tell its reader that great cricketers are born, not made, and 


1 «“6\lyov pweraBds,” says Bergk in his note on 435, ‘‘proves that this elegy 
was separated by no very long interval from lines 33 and following.” So 
von Leutsch (PAzlologus xxix. p. 522): ‘‘Plato says moreover that in his copy line 
435 followed shortly after our line 35.” 

2 Compare Phaedrus 262 A, Cratylus 439 E, Laws v. 744 C, etc. 
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yet warn him afterwards against the danger of consorting 
with players worse than himself. So, in the opinion of 
Theognis, though vonya is inborn, not implanted, yet evil 
communications corrupt good sense. éAéyov peraBas means 


“slightly changing his point of view.”? 


The second of the passages to which Socrates appeals 
is 429—38. He quotes first 435, then 434, then 436, 437, 
438. In the arrangement of the lines as they stand in our 
text of Theognis Bergk sees the work of the abridger 
whom he mentions at every turn in his notes. “ Scripserat 
poeta : 


ovd "AckrAntriabas TodTO y edwKe Peds 
iadcOav Kaxotnta Kal atnpas ppévas avdpav. 
? ’ 9S / i a > \ / 
et & av womntov te Kat évOerov avdpi vonpua, 
moArrovs av picOods Kal peydrous éedpepor. 


kouTtot av é& aya0od KTX.”? 


The only thing which favours Bergk is a difference of reading 
in 432. For ei & the second best manuscript has odd’; and 
with ove’ the line is quoted by Plutarch, Dio of Prusa, and 


1 Such is the interpretation of Ficino, Cousin and Jowett; while Stallbaum, 
Hirschig and Miiller agree with Bergk and von Leutsch. 

Bekker, with whom Bergk at first agreed, would read xara8ds, an unnecessary 
change. Neither peraSds (in the sense which Bergk would give it) nor 
karaBds is so appropriate to the writer as to his reader. Similarly in English, 
‘turning over a few pages we read so-and-so” is very well, but “turning over a 
few pages the writer says so-and-so” is absurd. 

What Plato would have said if he had been speaking of interval may be seen 
from the following passages. Hippias minor 370 A: mpoeirav yap Taira ra 
érn...(Zliad x. 312—3), ddLyov Vorepov Néyer ws...(Liiad x. 357—63). Protagoras 
339 C: oloda ovv, Ep, Srt mpordvros ToD dopwaros Aéyet wov.... Protagoras 345 C: 
Ta émidyTa Tod domaros. 

2 It is hard to see how this rearrangement is supported, as Bergk claims, by 
Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1179”: el wév odv Hoav ol Abyou adrdpKers mpds 7d 
movfoat meckeis, ToAAovs dv pugOovds Kal weyddous Sixalws Epepov xara riv Odoyrw, 
kal @e av rotros moplcacda. ‘If Adyou had it in them to make men émcecxels, 
they would deserve to ‘earn many fees and great,’ as Theognis says.” The 
personification of of Aéyor is due to Aristotle, not to Theognis. 
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Clearchus!. But these three authors probably followed a 
popular misquotation which changed ei 6’ to ovd in sepa- 
rating the line from its context; and from this substitution 
the reading of the Vatican manuscript—nothing better than 
a blunder—must be kept apart. 

Observe how Socrates introduces his second passage: év 
GdXous Oé ye OrXLyov petaBas, et S Hv twoimrov, dyci, Kai évOerov 
avdpl vonua, eyes Tas GTL ToAAOVS av pcos KTr. “He 
says somehow” is an odd way of introducing a direct quota- 
tion?» Asa matter of fact there are only four more passages 
in the whole of Plato where 7ws is thus used; in three of them 
he misquotes, and in the fourth his own words shew that he 
is quoting only from a memory which he does not trust®. 


1 Plutarch, Qwaestiones Platonicae i. 3; Dio i. § 8; Clearchus apud 
Athenaeum vi. p. 256c. The last is rather an incorporation than a quotation: 
av larpedou Thy ayvoay 08’ ’Ackdnmiddacs TOOTS ye voulfw dedbc0at. 

2 ‘tows mirationem significat’”’ says Fritzsche; but he does not tell us how, or 
where else, or by what right. 

3 Though it may seem superfluous I will quote the passages. 

Ton 538 Cc: Th 6é 5) Bray “Ounpos Aéyy ws TeTpwHévy TE Maxdovr ‘Exayyin 7 
Néoropos mah\axy kuxeGva tivew dldwor; Kal Néyer Tws obTws' 

olvw mpauvelw, dyoiv, él 5 al-yevov Kv Tupdv 
KvnoTe Xadkely* mapa dé kpbuvovy ror@ dor. 
Now olvw...xadxely comes from Jad xi. 639—40, the rest from 630. 

Lysis 213 E: 8 érpdarnuer, Soxet wor xphvae iévar, cxoroivras Kata Tovs 

TownTas*...réyouo. 6€ mws Tatra, ws éy@uar, wal: 

alel row Tov duotov dryer Oeds ws Tov dpuoior. 
In Odyssey xvii. 218 the line begins as aiel...; but doubtless Plato knew other 
forms of the adage, and so used the generalising mws: ‘‘in some such words as 
these.” 

Second Alcibiades 142 E: Néyer 6€ mws wdt (an unknown poet)* Zed Bacrded, 
Ta pev écOdd, pyol, cal evxomévors kal dvevKTows Gums Sidov, Ta dé Seta xal 
evxouevors dmanéfew xedXever. In the Anthology, x. 108, the second line ends thus: 
Ta 5¢ Avypa Kal evxouevew arepvKo.s. 

Gorgias 484 B: Aéye. otrw Tws* TO yap doua ovK éericraya. Some lines from 
a lost ode of Pindar precede. The speaker probably misquotes (see Schréder’s 
Pindar, fragment 169); but in any case he is conscious that he may be 
misquoting. 

Compare Xenophon, Memorabilia ii. 1: xat Ipédcxos...dd€ mas éywr, doa 
eyo péuynpa. 

In all these passages ws is added to wée or di or ofrw; but then in none of 
them is it bound up so closely with the actual words of the quotation as in the 
Meno, where otrw mws could not stand. 
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Thus the present passage does not support Bergk’s rearrange- 
ment at all, but rather suggests that it is Plato who rearranges. 
If he had been quoting the lines in their true order he would 
have needed neither the apologetic wws nor the words oi 
Suvapevor TodTo moveiv with which he bridges over the gap 
between two pentameters. It would be hard to fill in Bergk’s 
outline well; it is harder still to believe that abridgment 
could have produced so good a poem as ours with so much 
shuffling of the verses and so little change in their words. 
But, be that as it may, Plato cannot be brought forward as 
a witness against our text. 

Thus from this one passage several inferences have been 
drawn which examination shews to be false’. 


ISOCRATES, ad Nicoclem, 8 43, 44. 


onuciov 8 av tis Tromnoaito THY “Hawodov Kal, Qeoyvidos 
kal Pwxvridov tmoinow. Kal ydp tovTovs dacl pev apicrous 
yeyernoba: cupBovrovs TH Biw TH TOV avOpoTar, TadTa bé 
NéyovTes aipodyTas cuvd.aTpiBeww Tais adAnAwV avotais “adXKov 
) Tals éxeivwv bTroOnKats. Ett 8 el Tis exréEeve TOV TpoEeYOVTOV 
TOWNTOY TAS KaNOUpEVvas yvouas, ép als éxeivor warioT éarrov- 
dacav, omoiws av Kal pos tavtas SiateOelev? Hdvov yap av 
Kopmodtas Ths pavroTarns 7) THY OUT TeYVLKaS TreTTOLNLEVOV 
axovoeiav. 

This passage has been much quoted in recent criticisms 
of Theognis. Bergk, who regards our Theognis as a collec- 
tion of extracts from many poets, admits that the words of 
Isocrates prove that in his time “ nondum talis sylloge extabat. 
Sed nihil prohibet quominus existimemus non ita multo post 
has eclogas ex poetis elegiacis factas esse.” Not only does 
the passage imply that in the middle of the fourth century 
Theognis was read in an independent form, but it also 
suggests that his poetry as it was then known was of such a 

1 Since this was written Mr E. S. Thompson’s edition of the Meno has 
appeared. Mr Thompson translates éAlyov weraSds ‘‘in a somewhat different 
strain,” and adds: “fin the present place éAlyor is ironical.” mws he takes to 


indicate loose quotation. 
2 Poetae Lyrici Graeci, ed. iv. vol. ii. p. 235. 
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kind that no process of selection was necessary to make it 
a body of useful advice concerning human life. Isocrates 
joins Theognis with Hesiod and Phocylides, and distinguishes 
these three from those poets out of whose works a body of 
gnomes might be drawn by selection. Phocylides, who wrote 
precepts in single lines or couplets, was in the fullest form of 
his poetry a otuBovros TO Bim TO TeV avOperarv. If his 
satiric trifles, such as the famous couplet about the men of 
Leros, were included in the collection which bore his name, 
they must have been relatively so few that its character 
remained predominantly gnomic.. Such a poet it is natural 
to put in company with Hesiod. The didactic poems which 
went under Hesiod’s name seldom forgot their didactic 
purpose. They were not without the desire to please, but 
their first object was to instruct. Very little could be cut out 
of the Works and Days without diminishing the value of the 
poem as a body of moral and practical precepts. Far other- 
wise is it with Homer or Aeschylus. The //ad is in a sense a 
avpBovros T@® Bim TO TOV avOpeTrer, but not in the sense of 
which Isocrates is here thinking. Ifa series of precepts such 
as Hesiod or Phocylides presented were to be drawn from 
the /lzad, it could only be by an immense reduction of bulk. 
Such poets as these Isocrates must have had in his mind, or 
he would not have added é@’ ais éxetvor wddioT éotrovdacar, 
“on which they have lavished the best of themselves,” “into 
which they have put their best work””—for that seems to be 
the meaning of the words. He seems to mean that the 
aphorisms which are to be found here and there in a Greek 
tragedy or epic are the result of an especial effort of the 
poet's mind. That Isocrates has in view a clear distinction 
between the purely didactic poets and this other class appears 
from his use of the words éru 5é and kal mpds tavtas, which 
mark a sharp division’. Theognis then he puts among the 


1 Even R. Reitzenstein (Zpigramm und Skolion, p. 71) misses this antithesis 
and writes as if Isocrates were speaking of Hesiod, Theognis and Phocylides 
only throughout the passage. But at least he sees that the passage will not bear 
the construction commonly put upon it :—‘‘ Es ist unmdglich, aus diesen Worten 
fiir unsere Sammlung irgendwelche Folgerung zu ziehen.” 
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didactic poets who needed no abridger. Thus we have in his 
words presumptive evidence that in his time the character of 
Theognis’ poetry was predominantly gnomic; that the gnomic 
element so much outweighed all the rest that Theognis could 
fairly be mentioned between Hesiod and Phocylides. So he 
can to-day. 


XENOPHON apud Stobaeum (FVorilegium \xxxviii. 14). 


lal a / 
Eevohavtos €x tov trept Qedyvidos. 
/ A 
Ocoyvidos éotw ern tod Meyapéws* obtos 5é 0 montis 
\ > \ »” , / x ‘-.3 fol \ / 
Tept ovdevos AOU OYoY TeTroinTal 7 Tepl apeTHAS Kal KaKias 
\ / 
avOpeteav, Kai Eotiv 4 Toinows cvyypappa Tepl avOpwrTrer, 
Uf n 
@oTEp el TIS immTLKOS WY oUYypdryreLey Tepl imTLKTS. 1 OvV 
> a n lal al 
apyn mot Soxel THs Toioews OpOas Exew* ApyeTar yap TpPaToV 
> \ n 3 / v \ ” A y a ” 
amo Tov ev yevécOat. @eTo yap ovTE dvOpwrov ovTE THY GAXwV 
Oe a 3 G6 Ss > \ \ / > 0a ” eS 
ovdev av ayador eivat, ei un TA yevvnoovta ayaba ein. &doFev 
ovv avT@ det is @AX eo joacOar, 6 
vv avT@® Tapadeiypact Tois adds Coors ypnoacOa, boa 
\ PN / > \ \ / 4 / 4 
HN eK TpéheTar Gra peTAa Téyvns Exacta OeparreveTat STAs 
4 al al a 
yevvatotata écovtat. Snr0ol o év toicde Tols erect" 
\ \ \ mw / 4 % ¢ 
Kptovs pev Kal dvous OufnucOa, Kupve, cat immovs 
> / / 4 > > fa) 
evyevéas, Kai Tor BovrAeTat €& ayalod 
/ a \ a 
KTnoac0at* yhuat dé KaKnv KaKod ov pededalver 
> \ Ii. f 4 / \ a 
é€cOdos avnp, nv Tis xXpHuaTa ToArA OOO 
\ \ lal \ > / 
ovdé yuvn KaKod avdpos avaivetat eivat aKoLTIS 
/ \ , a 
TXovatov, ddr adveov BovrAeTat avtT ayabod. 
/ \ a al 
XpHmaTa yap Tyu@or Kal éx KaKod éaOXOs EynuE, 
Kat Kkakos €& ayabovd' mrodTos ewe yévos. 
fa / a 
TavUTa TA ETN A€yet TOS aVOpwrous OK éeTictacbaL yevvar 
é€ adAjrav, KaTA yiyverOat TO yévos TOV avOpOTwY KaKLOV adel 
1 » KE yey Y Pp 
4 \ a a , e \ , BES A a 
fuyvipevov TO xeipov T@ BerTiovi. of Sé ToAXOL Ex TOUT@V TOV 
ém@v olovTat TOV ToinTnY ToAUTpayyooUYnY THY avOpwTrev 
a / > 
KaTnyopely, Kal avTi ypnuaTav ayéverav Kal Kakiay avTiKaTan- 
AaTTecOar eidotas* ewolt Sé SoKet ayvoravy KaTnyopetv wept Tov 
avtov Biov. 


1 Lines 183—90. I neglect the slight differences of reading. 
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cuyypaupa has given trouble’. True, it is a word 
especially appropriate to prose?; but that is no reason at 
all why Xenophon should not use it here. It is a part of 
his comparison. Such a manual as the (axes would write 
would naturally be a ovyypaupa or prose treatise; and, 
accordingly, by a common figure of speech, ovyypappa is 
used of the work which is compared to such a manual. 
Thus, if it is urged that no writer of Xenophon’s time could 
apply the words ovros 6é...immuxhs to the poetry of Theognis, 
objection must be taken not to the use of ovyypaypa but 
to the sentiment, and proof must be given that Xenophon 
could not have taken such a view of Theognis if he had 
known him in the present form. On this point von Leutsch’s 
pronouncement is emphatic: “in fine it is manifest that the 
writer of these words knew only a small part of the poetry 
of Theognis”; but he gives no proof. As a matter of fact 
apetn Kal Kakia avOperawyv is the very note which dominates 
our text. Even in the four invocations which serve as 
preface we find the word éa@d0s in line 4, xaxos in 13, 
kados in 16; line 17 is 6TTt Kadov dirov éoti, Td 8 ov Kadov 
ov dirov é€ori; the further preface in lines 19—26 has the 
words «axtov and tovc@dod; and after that, in lines 27—35, 
comes at once the antithesis of good and bad which reappears 
at short intervals throughout the book. Not a page passes 
without a contrast between d@ya0os and xaxds, or éoOAds and 
Sevdos, Or dpetn and Kxaxia, or muaTos and amuoTos, or evoeBNS 
and ageBns, or Sixavos and aédsxos, or some such pair of 
words denoting a virtue and a vice. Thus there is one 
theme to which the poet incessantly reverts. Other poems, 
it is true, are to be found here and there in the book, such 


1 Von Leutsch (Philologus xxix. p. 520) says that ovros 5é 6 mocyras... 
imixjs are ‘worte, die weder Xenophon noch Antisthenes noch sonst ein alter 
hat schreiben konnen, da ein solcher ovyypauma hier nicht gebraucht und 
iiberhaupt nicht ohne riicksicht auf den politischen charakter des Theognis von 
diesem gesprochen hatte.’ 

2 ovyypapew means ‘to compile,’ and the earliest forms of prose were in fact 
compilations ; but ovyypapew and ciyypauua continued to be used of prose long 
after the writing of prose had become an art. Thus in Plato’s Lysis, 205 A, 
avyypapew (prose) is contrasted with moceiy (poetry). 
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as lines 511—22, 1211—6, 993—6, and so on; but they are 
: relatively few, and do not change the general character of 
the book. Xenophon or Antisthenes or any other writer, 
having our collection before him, was quite justified in de- 
scribing it as ovyypaypa repli avOpwérer, and its subject as 
dpet) kal xaxia avOpwrav. Thus the words obtos &é...7repi 
immuxns may very well be due to Xenophon. For ascribing 
them to Xenophon rather than to Antisthenes or any one else 
there is a reason which has hitherto been overlooked, though 
it is not without weight. From nobody could the words 
@omep el Tis immiKds ov auyypaeev. Tepl immiKfs come 
more aptly than from. Xenophon, who was himself (aids 
elmep Tis Kal ddXos, and published cuyypaupata On Horse- 
manship and On the Functions of an Officer of Cavalry’. 
But difficulties remain, and no criticism of the passage 
seems yet to have been made which removes them all. The 
first is the anomalous position of @edywdes éotw rn Tod 
Meyapéws, which certainly needs some explanation. Von 
Leutsch, for this reason and others, would amend the text 
' of Stobaeus by sweeping changes. After yévous jv he 
would read @edyvid0s éotiv érn tod Meyapéws as the title 
of a fresh extract; then the lines xcpsods pev «Tr.; then, as 
a criticism of these lines, ) ody dpy7...écovra; then another 
extract, to which belonged obros 5€ 6 trounrns...mept immiKijs. 
dnrot 8 év toicde Tois Erreciv* 
KPLOVS MEV KTH. 
His chief reason is the evidence of confusion in the text of 
Stobaeus. In the first place Victor Trincavellus in his edition 
of Stobaeus has of number 14 only the title Hevodavtos éx Tod 
mept @edyvidos, the words @eoyridds éotw érn Tod Meyapéas, 
and the actual lines of Theognis. But Trincavellus is known 


to have used a “codex minus integer parumque emendatus’.” 


1 Modesty would not have deterred a Greek, as it might a modern writer, from 
such a reference to his own writings. Moreover the passage about Theognis may 
have been written before*the manuals of horsemanship. The ‘Iwmapyixés at least 
does not belong to Xenophon’s youth, for he speaks with authority, and there is 
some re2son to think it written shortly before the battle of Mantineia. 

2 Gaisford’s Stobaeus, preface, p. ii. 
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It may be added that the Vienna manuscript S, of the 
eleventh century, agrees with Trincavellus: but S makes other 
omissions’. Secondly, von Leutsch attaches some importance 
to the way in which this passage is used in Pseudo-Plutarch 
De (rather Pro) Nobilitate, complaining that the passage of 
Stobaeus and the bearing of the De Nobzlitate upon it have 
never been adequately examined. But he himself does not 
seem to have known the worthlessness of the Pro Nodzlitate, 
for which recent writers on Plutarch express the utmost 
disdain. “The whole treatise,” says R. Volkmann?, “is 
obviously the work of a barefaced cheat. Its author had 
read the Anthology of Stobaeus, and had found therein two 
passages from a treatise of Plutarch cara evyeveias, one from 
his vaep evyevetas. Supposing, it may be rightly, that these 
three passages belonged to one and the same treatise, he 
undertook to reconstruct it out of his own head by the 
simple process of putting the third passage at the head of 
his botch, joining to it other passages of similar purport from 
Stobaeus, sometimes however under the names of writers to 
whom they did not belong, and seasoning this hodge-podge 
with ell-long quotations from Homer and Euripides, whole 
chapters from Herodotus and Aristotle, and some quotations 
of his own invention.” This production was lost after it had 
been translated into Latin, and the Greek text which we 
possess is “nothing more than a translation made from the 
Latin by somebody very indifferently acquainted with Greek; 
so that a twofold forgery is before us.” For the most part 
this last translator availed himself of Stobaeus wherever the 
original compiler had used Stobaeus; but in the fifteenth 
chapter it is manifest that for some reason, probably by 
oversight, he did not copy out Ixxxviii. 14 of Stobaeus 
but made a bad translation from the Latin for himself. 
Only the Latin version has the thirteenth extract, after 
which the Latin and Greek proceed as follows: 


1 Commentationes Ribbeckianae, p. 74. 
2 Leben und Schriften des Plutarch, p. 119. The same judgment is passed by 
G. N. Bernardakis, vol. vII. p. vi. of his edition of the Moradia. 
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Atque quidem ut ait Xeno- 
phon Megarensis Theognidis 
carmina feruntur. Hic poeta 
de virtute vitiisque hominum 
nec alia re ulla sermonem in- 
stituit, nec iniuria dici potest 
commentarius de hominum 
vita: haud aliter quam si 
peritus rei equestris de ea re 
scriptum aliquod edat. Huius 
poematis, meo iudicio, certe 
institutum est  principium, 


TavTa pev Beoyrvidos trepidé- 
petas ws 0 Meyapev’s Zevodav 
Neyer. OVTOS O ToLNTIS Tepi 
apetns Kal Kkaxias avOpodrav 
NOryous Toveital, Kai eiKOTwS 
wept avOpeérav Biov atouvn- 
povevpa Kanreiobat 
TapaTAncios € THS lmTiKis 
eTloTH oY TIS Tepl avTis 
éyeypaher. TovTOV TOU TroLN?}- 
MarTos, @S oluwat, cuVicTapéevn 


dvvatat, 


> \ , / oe , \ lol 
€otly apxy, Otay amo Tod 
KaXov Tod yévous tpoouwater. 


cum orditur a bonitate ge- 
neris. 


That the Greek comes straight from the Latin is proved by 
many things—by cumortapévn éotiv apy, for example, which 
can be nothing but a childish mistranslation of “institutum 
est principium”—but by nothing more clearly than the 
mistake whereby Xenophon and not Theognis is made the 
native of Megara. This is obviously due to the ambiguous 
position of “Megarensis” in the Latin. But, it may be 
asked, why did the man who translated the original Greek 
into Latin say “Megarensis Theognidis” rather than “ Theog- 
nidis Megarensis,” the natural order? It would seem that 
by this inversion he tried to reproduce the effect of the order 
of the words in Greek; for the arrangement @edyvid0s éotev 
én tod Meyapéws inevitably lays stress on tod Meyapéas. 
Whether he saw the real point of this order, or thought it 
designed to distinguish the elegiac poet from “the writer 
of very frigid tragedies, who was nicknamed Snow’,” we 
cannot say, nor does it matter; but this is clear, that the 
Greek text of the Pro Nodilitate has here no independent 
value. The original Greek from which the Latin came 
perhaps ran thus: «al radrta pév, ds dno Zevopav, Oeoyvidos 
éotw én tod Meyapéws’ ovtos Sé 6 Tountis kTA. Going a 
step further back, we have next to consider what the compiler 


1 Suidas s.v. Odoyus. 
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found in his text of Stobaeus. Clearly he found no gap 
between extracts 13 and 14. His text must have presented 
something like this:—...ov yap 80 attov 6 marnp éyévynoerv 
ayaov, aXdN Stu é€x ToLovTov yévous Hv. Kevoddvtos é« Tod 
mept Qedyvidos. Oedyvidos é€otw ern Tod Meyapéws. ovtos 
dé 0 touts KTA. By what train of thought or anything 
else he imagined these sentences to be connected; how he 
explained to himself the interruption of syntax caused by 
the words Zevopartos éx Tov mept Oedyvidos—these and other 
such questions need not be discussed, for the intelligence of 
this compiler is as small as his faith is bad. 

Of the many other objections which may be urged against 
von Leutsch’s treatment of the passage of Stobaeus, as that 
he postulates a very considerable amount of textual error, 
not the least is that he regards @edywdds éotw ern Tod 
Meyapéws as having been originally a lemma. This is very 
unlikely. Nowhere else does Stobaeus give an extract so 
fanciful a heading. His regular practice is to give the name 
of author and work in the fewest possible words!. It is true 
that to quote @eoyvides éati érn tov Meyapéws was a very 
natural way to introduce an extract from Theognis, as «ai 
Tobe Dwxvridew would be natural in a quotation from 
Phocylides; but the fact remains that everywhere else 
Stobaeus is content with the single word Oecdyvidos. 

We may then put aside von Leutsch’s conjectures, together 
with the deficiencies of Trincavellus and the absurdities of the 
Pro Nobilitate, and return to the established text of Stobaeus. 
It has been generally inferred from the words 7 odv apyx7... 
Ths moimoews that the lines there quoted stood at the 
beginning of the poems of Theognis as they were known 
to Xenophon or whoever was the author of this criticism ; 
and accordingly Welcker gives those lines the first place in 
his edition. Is this inference just? 

To go back to the obvious difficulty presented by the 
position of the first words, @edyvid0s éotiv én Tod Meyapéws. 
Some have thought them a gloss which has crept in from 


1 Eig. Evpurtdov Medavirry, rod abrod Pplkw, éx r&v ’Apicroréhouvs Xpecdv, 
“Howddou "Epywv, Zwrddov. 
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the margin; and certainly if the passage which Stobaeus 
quotes had not contained the name of the poet, some such 
gloss would have been a convenience in an old manuscript 
as in a modern edition, and no better form could have been 
found for the note than the words to which Theognis himself 
had given his sanction. But if an explanation can be found 
which does not postulate corruption in the text, so much 
the better. Let us suppose that the writer had introduced 
the subject of the influence of heredity on character, and had 
gone on in some such words as these: “On this point I am 
minded of an elegy of one of our poets, and that ov rod 
TuXOVTOS, GAN, iva Kat adTov éyw Tov ypdrravTa, Bedyvidds 
éotw émn tod Meyapéws: ovtos dé 6 Tountns KT.” This 
suggestion is of course only a guess; but if it is once proved 
that some reasonable train of thought could have led to the 
words of our text, then a difficulty is at once done away. 
Stobaeus, or the compiler of some earlier anthology from 
which Stobaeus may have borrowed, would naturally begin 
his extract with @Qeoyvides éotiw érn tod Meyapéws; for 
what preceded was not to his purpose, and these words 
were necessary as revealing the author from whom Xenophon 
quotes. 

The next difficulty lies in the words ody and rroimoeas. 
moinows cannot mean “poem.” It can be used of a large 
-_ body of verse’, such as the poetry of Propertius taken as a 
whole, for example; but not of a comparatively short piece 
such as a single elegy of Propertius or the poem of Theognis 
from which Xenophon quotes. Does 14s roujoews then mean 
here what Welcker imagines, the poetry of Theognis taken 
as a whole? If so, ody has no meaning. It does not mark 
a consequence here, for the fact that a poet begins his poetry 


1 E.g. Thucydides, i. 10. 3: 7H ‘Ouhpov moujoer; compare Plato,-/om 531 D. 
Lucilius distinguishes zrolnois and moinua thus (lines 300—4 of Lachmann’s text) : 
pars est parva poema, poema epigrammation vel 
distichum, epistula item quaevis non magna poema est. 
illa poesis opus totum, tota Ilias una est, 
una @éo1s sunt annales Enni atque @ros unum, 
et maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema. 
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well is in no sense a consequence of the nature of his subject. 
Nor does it sum up; on the contrary it follows a general and 
introduces a particular statement. Nor, again, is it a particle 
of resumption, since 1 vrotnous is the subject of the preceding 
sentence. There is no fourth use of odp. 

Thus Welcker’s argument is tainted at the source. 
Ignoring or misunderstanding ovv, he inferred from the 
words of Xenophon that the poem which begins with xpuovs 
uev Kat dvovs held the first place in that text of Theognis 
which Xenophon knew. Such a beginning would be almost 
intolerably abrupt. Since there is a flaw in Welcker’s 
premises and no charm about his conclusion, we must not 
acquiesce in his reasoning if a better explanation of the 
words of Xenophon can be found’, 

To Dr Verrall I owe the following attempt to solve 
these difficulties and permission to give it here in his own 
words. 

“The inference drawn from the passage of Stobaeus, that 
the book known to Xenophon as ‘the poetry of Theognis’ 
differed, and differed widely, from the ‘ Theognis’ transmitted 
to us, is based upon a misunderstanding. It requires us to 
put upon the words 7 apy? ths moimoews, as here used by 
Xenophon, a sense not only unnecessary, but inconsistent 
with the context. ‘The beginning of the zroinous’, he says, 
is satisfactory, for ‘it begins’ (or ‘the poet begins’) with 
good birth, upon the ground that men cannot be good unless 
their birth and parentage are what they ought to be; that is a 
primary condition. Welcker assumes that by ‘the beginning 
of the zroinots’ is meant the commencement or first words 
of the book Theognis; and since the passage in praise of 
evyévera, which Xenophon proceeds to cite in illustration, is 
found not at the commencement, nor anywhere near it, in 
our book, he infers that Xenophon’s book was different. 

“But the remark about ‘the beginning of the woinats’ 
follows immediately upon the observation, that the poetry 


1 But all that is necessary for my purpose is to shew that the received view 
cannot be held. See also Appendix I. 
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of Theognis is occupied wholly with morals and may be 
described as ‘a treatise about men, comparable to a treatise 
on horse-training (epi iamijs) by a person experienced in 
horses ’—in short, that it is a sort of manual of human 
education. The one sentence is actually linked to the other 
by a ‘then’ (odv). And even if it were not so linked, 
we must suppose some connexion between them. We 
could not suppose that the peculiar, and perhaps somewhat 
forced, comparison of the poetical moralist to a writer on 
education is taken up only to be dropped, and has no bearing 
on the remark appended to it. Yet what bearing can it have, 
if we construe that remark to mean that Xenophon approves 
the first lines or opening passage of the book? The beginning, 
in this sense, is no more noticeable or important in a treatise 
on education than in any other composition; and the con- 
nexion indicated would thus altogether fail. To justify it, 
we should find for 4 apy tis mouoews some meaning 
specially connected with the educational function of poets 
and poetry; nor is this difficult to find. 

“The object of arts in general is zoinots, the making of 
something; and it is so with the art of morals, teaching, 
training or education; that which the moralist or educator 
makes is the good man or good citizen (ayaGds avnp, dvOpwTos, 
moXiTns). These conceptions, commonplaces in speculation 
of the fifth and fourth centuries, were naturally applied to 
poets and poetry, which the Greeks were accustomed to 
criticize especially in respect of moral and educational in- 
fluence. Thus applied, they naturally, or rather necessarily, 
drew attention to the suggestive meaning of the words 
mounts (poet) and rroinats ( poetry) themselves, which seemed 
actually to connote the educational function of the foet as a 
maker of good citizens and good men. Before the end of the 
fifth century, this train of thought and language was already 
familiar, fixed, and classical, if we may judge by the way in 
which it is introduced by Aristophanes in the Frags (1088 
foll.). ‘What’ asks Aeschylus, ‘is the proper ground for 

1 In Plato’s Symposion, 196 D—197 A, there is a twofold play upon rocyris, 
which may be quoted here as shewing how easily the word lent itself to this 


H. 6 
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admiring a poet?’ ‘That we make the men in our cities 
better’ replies Euripides promptly. ‘And if’ rejoins Aeschylus, 
pursuing the equivocation, ‘your making did not effect this, 
but the contrary—what then ?’ 

a LED Pie ay / ef : \ ' ” , 
Al. dzroxpivat pou, Tivos otvexa ypn Oavpaew avdpa TointnHy; 
ET. de&:oTnt0s Kat vovOecias, 6tt BeATiovs Te ToLoDmeEV 

tovs avOpwrovs év Tais Todeow. 

Al. rodr’ ody ei pw) TeToinkas, 

> ? ’ a \ / / > , 

aX &€k ypnotov Kal yevvaiwv pwoxOnpotdtous amébetEas, 

Ti mavety dynoes aévos elvat ; 

“In language similar to this, we should presume, Xenophon, 
in the passage from which the fragment is broken, has been 
speaking of Theognis and his poetry, observing that he in 
particular, being occupied wholly with matters of virtue and 
vice, may be considered as a maker in the special sense, a 
maker of men, and his work as a manual of such art or 
making, like the directions of a horse-trainer for making good 
horses. ‘The beginning then’ he continues, ‘of the making’, 
that is to say, the starting-point and primary condition of 
the process, ‘I find to be satisfactory ; for the maker ’—or 
‘the process’, it matters not which—‘ begins with good birth, 
as a primary condition’. In the-making of a man, birth is of 
course the beginning; and the comparison of the poet-moralist 
to an artist, maker, or manufacturer, explains at once why 
stress should be laid upon the ‘ beginning’, since a process of 
manufacture, if wrong there, could never be right at all. 

“Even in the fragment this connexion of thought is suffi- 
ciently visible. We may note how the link between the 
moutnys and the roinous is kept up by the word zrerroinrau. 
kind of pun. The poet Agathon is speaking about Love. -repi peév ody Sixacoowvns 
kal owpoctivns kal dvdpelas rot Oeov elpnrar, wepl dé codias Nelrerar* doov obv 
Suvarév, mweparéov wh édAdelrev. Kal mp&rov pév, Ww’ ad kal éyw rhv huerépav 
réxvnv Tyuunow wotep Epvéiuaxos tiv avrov, mounrhs 6 Beds copds wore Kal dddov 
Tojoa.’ mwas yoov montis ylyvera, Kav &movoos 7 7d mplv, od av “Hpws aynra. 
@ 5h mpéra Huds papruply xpioOa, dre monrhs 6 "Epws dyabds év xeparaly 
mwacav wolnow Thy Kara povoikiy' a yap Tis wh exer 7} wh older, or’ av érépw 
doin obr’ av Addov Gidakevev. Kal pev Oh THv ye Tov Sgwv Tolnow wdvTwy Tis 


évayTuboerar ph ovxl "Epwros elvar codlav, 4 ylyveral re xal gverae mdvra 
ra {@a; 
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And we may fairly suppose, since the citation begins in the 
middle of a sentence, that the connexion and point would 
be even plainer, if we had the whole. At all events the 
possibility, if it were no more, of thus explaining the fragment 
relieves us from the necessity of importing an explanation 
contradicted by the traditional form of Zheognis as a book, 
and thus deprives the fragment of all weight as an argument 
that this traditional form is not correct and authentic.” 


Apart from the words cvyypaupa and ris troimoews 
there remains in the first part of the passage of Stobaeus, 
that is the part which precedes the actual quotation of the 
poem, nothing unworthy of Xenophon. The style is good, 
and the syntax shews no fault. But nowhere else is an essay 
mept @eoyridos ascribed to Xenophon. Hence some have 
thought the word Eevodavtos a mistake, due perhaps to care- 
lessness on the part of Stobaeus, for ’AvticGévous. Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 15—16, gives a catalogue of the writings of 
Antisthenes: 


...TOmoL Séxa...TOmos SevTepos ev @ Trept Soav ducews, 
Tepl Tatdotrotias 7) Tepl yduou épwtiKos, Tepl TOV copioTav 
guotoyvmmovikos, Tept Sixacocvyyns Kal avdpeias TpoTpeTTLKOS 
Tpatos, SevTEepos, TpiTos, mepl Meoyvidos 8 & + Tomos Tpitos év 
 @ KT. 

Thus Antisthenes wrote a work Ox Justice and Manliness in 
five books, of which the last two had the title 7repi Oedyvidos. 
Doubtless the pessimism of Theognis attracted the founder 
of the Cynic school. But is the passage given by Stobaeus 
likely to come from Antisthenes? Our knowledge of his 
doctrines is not complete, but edyévera was certainly not one 
of the qualities which he prized. ‘“Déja pour Antistheéne,” 
says A. Croiset®, “comme plus tard pour les Stoiciens, 
Y’humanité se divise en deux classes; les sages, c’est-a-dire 


! Later on in the list comes a book called Képos 7} épwdevos, where Kupvos has 
been proposed in place of Kdpos, which the manustripts of Diogenes give as the 
title of no less than four treatises of Antisthenes. 

2 iv. p. 251. 


6—2 
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les rares adeptes de la doctrine, et les fous, qui forment 
immense majorité.” Probably he regarded evyévera at best 
as an adsadopov, to use the Stoic term, though perhaps an 
adiahopov mponypuévov. Thus Antisthenes is not likely to have 
written the words % ody apy7...aya0a ein, unless indeed his 
two books zepi Oedyvidos were in the form of a dialogue, and 
this a view put forward by one of the speakers, to be refuted 
by his opponent. There is therefore neither external nor 
internal evidence to shew that Antisthenes wrote this passage, 
and the ascription of it to him is nothing more than an 
unlikely guess. On the other hand many scholars have 
followed Stobaeus in giving it to Xenophon. We do not 
seem to have any precise catalogue of Xenophon’s writings ; 
and in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 56, cuvéypawe 5é Bi8ria mpos Ta 
tettapaxovta (“about forty in all”), @AXwv ardos dtacpovyTor, 
both pos and the last three words leave room for lost works. 
C. G. Cobet says?: “ Xenophon Theognidis interpretem agere 
et commentarios in Theognidem edere non potuit. Theognidis 
illustrem aliquem locum vel ex Socratis vel ex sua persona 
copiosius enarrare potuit: unde suspicimus locum illum ex 
Memorabilibus (ut quae Xenophon, uti constat, multis parti- 
bus auctiora ediderit, quam nunc habemus) esse desumptum 
et pertinuisse ad disputationem aliquam de Nobilitate: hanc 
interpretationem locus ipse mirifice adjuvat: et lemmatibus 
Stobaei quam nihil auctoritatis sit tribuendum, constat inter 
omnes.” The negative of the Dutch scholar’s first sentence 
would be hard to prove; but his suspicion as to the nature if 
not the place of Xenophon’s wepi @eoyvidos is very likely 
right. What we should expect from Xenophon is not an 
essay in literary criticism, but an essay or perhaps a dialogue 
of an ethical or sociological character, written round these 
lines of Theognis just as a large part of the Pvotagoras is 
written round a poem of Simonides. To such a piece the 
title wept Oedyridos would be appropriate, just as the third 
part of the Protagoras, had it stood alone, might have been 
called epi Yipwvidov. Very likely Xenophon would have 


1 Commentatio gua continetur Prosopographia Xenophontea, p. 10, Ni. 13- 
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begun his essay with general remarks before introducing his 
quotation; in which case the extract given by Stobaeus 
_begins at the point where Xenophon first mentions the poet’s 
name. 

A long defence of Xenophon’s claims is to be found in 
an essay entitled Xenophon iiber Theognis und das Problem 
des Adels, by Otto Immisch'. After a careful review of the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers about evyévera, he decides 
without hesitation that the passage in Stobaeus comes from 
the hand of Xenophon. He proceeds to shew that its tone 
is polemic. Two interpretations of the lines of Theognis are 
given, and one, according to which Theognis was merely 
denouncing avarice, is rejected. Nobody was more likely to 
hold this opinion, he thinks, than Antisthenes, the bitter 
enemy of wealth; and it may have been maintained in his 
book on Theognis. Immisch then looks for the reason why 
Xenophon’s treatise disappeared. Perhaps he published it 
anonymously because of his relations with his opponent 
Antisthenes. Besides the passage in Stobaeus there is at 
least one other trace of the book. An essay on Theognis 
would naturally speak of waidepactia. Now in Lucian’s 
“Epwtes? some lines of Callimachus are quoted in immediate 
connexion with Socrates and the Socratics:—ai ye pny 
Lwxpatixal SidacKkariar...LwxpaTnys...de@ dé Tav véwv épav ws 
‘ArxiBiadov Lwxparys...cai éywye TO Kaddipayevov emi Tére 
TOV Oywv HoioTa Tpocbeinv av amrace Knpvypa* 

aide yap, © Kovpo.ow ém dupata dixva éporTes, 

"Epyios @s buiv @pice Tradodireir, 

aoe véwy épdoiTe* Tod kK evavdpov exoLTe. 
This has been referred to Xenophon, who was of the deme 
Herchia*; and the expression pice trardoguireiy fits better a 
systematic treatment of the subject than such casual references 
to it as occur in the Symposion. 
_ It may be remarked, however, that Immisch’s reason for 


1 In the Commentationes philologae quibus Ottoni Ribbeckio...sexagesimum 
aetatis...annum exactum congratulantur discipuli Lipsienses. 

® 48—49- 

5 See Schneider on Callimachus, fragment 107. 
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thinking Xenophon’s treatise polemic is drawn from the exd 
of the passage in Stobaeus. But the end, from radra ta érn 
to mepl tov avtay Biov, is so full of faults that it is all but 
impossible to regard it as the work of Xenophon. Of these 
faults Immisch takes no notice. 

To begin with, roAvypnuocvvn, the reading of all but two 
manuscripts of Stobaeus, is found nowhere but in Pollux}, 
who gives it in a list of words connected with wealth, next to 
mwonvypnuatia, Which is used by Xenophon? with the meaning 
“wealth.” If woAvypnwoovyn is genuine in our passage it 
must have been intended to mean “avarice”; for no man, 
being of sound mind, could have said that the lines of 
Theognis accused men of wealth. But wodvypnuootvy natu- 
rally means “abundance of possessions,’ and cannot mean 
“avarice.” The manuscripts A and B of Stobaeus, followed 
by Gaisford, read 7oAvutpaypocvrn ; but this is even less satis- 
factory. odvmpayuoovvn and toAvTpaypov mean regularly 
“meddlesomeness” and “busybody”; and even if mpayuata 
meant “property,” which it does not, roAvmpaypoovvy like 
Todkvxypnuoavvn would necessarily mean “wealth,” not “ava- 
rice.” Thus neither word is satisfactory. We might suppose 
corruption in the text—Bergk would emend to ¢gA0ypnpo- 
ovvnv—were not the rest of the passage written so ill. If the 
sentence in which woAvypynuoocvrny stands is grammatical, we 
must suppose an abrupt change of subject, tov wounrhy being 
the subject of xarnyopeiv, and tovs avOpmrous, supplied from 
Tov avOpwrer, the subject of advtucatadXattecOar. Further, 
the words yiyverOar TO yévos Tav avOpaTeV KaKLOV ael pwyVvt- 
pevov TO xXelpov To Berriow are not strictly grammatical : 
“the breed of men deteriorates by constant mixture—the 
worse with the better.” Again, the use of the dative To 
Berrlovs is questionable, to say the least. Add the strange 
use of é« in é« Tovtwy Tov émey olovtac; and the careless 
construction (though it may perhaps appear now and then in, 
good writers) of davti ypnuatov ayéveray Kal Kakiay avTi- 
Kata\Xattec Oar, which must be translated “to dalance low 


1 iii. I10. 2 Symposion iv. 42. 
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birth and bad character against money,” “to regard money as 
a compensation for low birth and bad character,” where is no 
notion of exchange properly so called. None of these faults, 
except the wrong use of roAvypnuoovvny or moAUTpayLogUYNY, 
is bad enough by itself to condemn the writer; but taken 
together they are a convincing proof that he could not write 
good Greek. It is hard to believe that the man who made 
these blunders can have written the sentences which precede 
the quotation. But the condemnation need not be extended 
to them if we suppose that after the lines of Theognis 
Stobaeus added another criticism of them from another 
source, perhaps from one of the scholasticorum natio endowed 
with unusually little intelligence or style. The sources of 

tobaeus are not well known, but it is generally agreed that 
he made large use of earlier anthologies ; and while he was 
not likely to give Xenophon’s name to a passage with intent 
to deceive, he may have joined together two independent 
criticisms by accident. However, it does not much matter 
where the second part came from, for it adds nothing to the 
first part which can be of service to us in deciding what form 
of Theognis Xenophon knew... 


Dio CHRYSOSTOMUS, or. ii. ad init. 


Dio of Prusa, who was born about A.D. 40, begins his zrepi 
Bactreias 8’ with a story of Alexander the Great, who, being 
asked by Philip why he read no poet but Homer, replied : 


1 Sitzler’s view of the passage in Stobaeus is worthy Of mention here. He 
thinks that épx7% is used with reference to its philosophical sense, ‘* first principle,” 
“element.” But there can be no real analogy between water (for instance) 
regarded as the ‘‘element” from which all other forms of matter are derived, 
and good birth regarded as a necessary quality among the many qualities which 
make up the character of the dya0és. Moreover, as G. Kaibel (Deutsche 
Litteraturszeitung, 1880, p. 58) has pointed out, even if dpx% could mean “ first 
principle” here, dpxerat mp@rov could not mean ‘‘he takes as first principle.” 

Sitzler has another objection to regarding Xenophon as the author of the 
passage. ‘‘Nonne praeterea Xenophon in Commentariis (iv. 4. 22) aliter de 
nobilitate sentit atque auctor loci, quem Stobaeus exscripsit ?’’ To dispose of this 
objection it will suffice to read the passage to which he refers. 
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\ \ 9 7 / 4 ¢€ n \ \ \ 
TA MEV OVY ANNA TOLNMATA, EYWYE N'YVOUMAL, TA MEV TULTTOTLKA 
avTov, TA S€ épwTiKa, Ta O€ eyKopmla AOANTOY TE Kal lrTwV 
/ \ > eee a An / \ \ I 
vikwovTwov, Ta & él Tols TeOvEedaot OpHvovs, Ta be yéAWTOS 
4 x / / ¢/ \ A 
évexev 1) Roldopias TeToinpéva, WoTrEep TA TOV Kw@UwMdodiba- 
okaddwv Kal Ta Tod Ilapiov rowntod* iows Oé Tuva adToav Kal 
/ 4 a al 
SnmoTiKa r€yowT av, cuMBovrAEvoVYTA Kal TapatvovYTa Tots TrOA- 
la) : \ / / ; 
ots Kal idvwHTats, KaOaTrep oiwat TA Dwxvrioov Kal Oedyvidos 
> I e 7 xX | an Sf > \ € la) v4 
ad ov Ti av apernOjvar Sbvatto avip hpi buotos ; 


“As for other poems, some of them, I take it, are drinking- 
songs, some love-songs, some praises of successful athletes or 
horses, some dirges for the dead ; some are written in a spirit 
of mockery or abuse, like the plays of the comic poets or 
the poems of Archilochus; and some perhaps might even 
be called plebeian, giving counsel and advice to the general, 
just as Phocylides and Theognis did, I suppose. What good 
could men like us get from all this ?” 

A glance at fragments 5 and 12 of Phocylides and at lines 
33—4, 129—30, 215—6 of Theognis will shew that Alexander 
was right. Who less likely than Alexander to desire a tiny 
town on a rock, or the middle place in a city ; who less likely 
to play the polypus? Phocylides and Theognis speak as men 
of the world, and have little concern with the grand passions. 
Similarly the writer of comedy or of satire, an Aristophanes 
or a Juvenal, is by profession at war with all that is extra- 
vagant or sublime; his teaching addresses itself to the middle 
class of mind. But though the vulgar character of their 
teaching is the only charge that Alexander brings against 
Phocylides and Theognis, it is absurd to infer from Dio’s 
words that Alexander or whoever put these sentiments into 
Alexander’s mouth found nothing in Theognis like the other 
poems which he rejects. We must not even assume that 
Alexander’s copy of Theognis did not contain the second 
book, much less? that it could not have-included such a poem 
as lines 993—6. 


1 As Welcker does (p. Ixxv). 
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ATHENAEUS, vii. p. 310 A, B. 


In the first half of the third century Athenaeus wrote his 
Aeirrvocogiotai, in which he mentions Theognis thus: zrepi 
tovtwv dnolv “Apyéotpatos, 6 Tov oYopdyav “Haiodos 7 
Péoyvis. jv Sé kal 6 O€oyvis repli HduTdVevav, ws avTos TreEpi 
avtov dyot Sia TovTwV" 


A oe \ > 1fQ/ , o 
Thuos & nérwos pev "ev aidépc povuxas tmtrous 
apts mapayyédror pécoatov nuap exor, 
/ \ / A \ , a 
Seirvou 81) Anyouwey boov Tiva Ovpos avwryot 
al / 
mavtolwy ayabav yaotpl yapifopevor. 
xépuiBa 8 aia Ovpate pépor otehavapata 8 eicw 
everdns padiwwys yepol AdKawa Kopn. 
52 \ 5 Oe , ¢ \ ® ; no. 
ovde TO TradepacTeiv atravaivetat 0 copes oUTOS* AéryEL your 
y > y \ * oF es ef + ee 
el T einoa Kadnv pev edipepov tuvov aeidery, 
° see / al \ ” ” 
aOrov & év péoow tais Kados avOos éxov 
/ > y \ > \ / / / 
cot T €ln Kal enol codins tépt Snpiowor, 
yvoins Toccov Gvwy Kpécaoves Hpiovot. 


“ Athenaeus too,” says Welcker’, “is on our side. For 
although some trifles by other hands had made their way - 
even then into the text of Theognis, and coalesced with the 
genuine poems, yet the book must have been very different 
from its present form, seeing that Athenaeus, who often takes 
pains to throw light on all the blots which stain the characters 
and the writings of great men, seems to have found nothing 
to fasten upon in Theognis except these two passages.” But, 
as K. Miiller very justly remarks‘, Athenaeus could not have 
found anything else to his purpose in our text; that is, if we 
except the Modoa masédixy, which he probably did not know 
or did not know as the work of Theognis, or he would hardly 
have used yodr, “at least,” as he does. And to one who did 
not know the Modoa vradixy it was natural to put the more 
charitable construction upon the passages where Theognis 
uses the words ¢idos, gidia, directv of himself and Cyrnus. 


1 997—1002. 2 993—6. 
3 P. Ixxvi. $ P. 26. 
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Neither Miiller, however, nor any one else seems to 
have seen exactly what Athenaeus means. “In hac nostra 
sylloga quid tandem inest,” asks Miiller, “quod melius probet, 
Theognidem fuisse et intemperantem in potando et venereo 
puerorum amori deditum?” But it is not with drinking or 
with wadéepactia that Athenaeus is primarily concerned. 
His seventh book is a catalogue of various kinds of fish, 
arranged in alphabetical order, with illustrations from passages 
of Greek literature. Under the heading KTON KAPXAPIA> 
he is about to quote from Archestratus, and pauses to call 
him “the gourmet’s Hesiod or Theognis” for no better 
purpose than to drag in a mention of good food from the 
poems of Theognis.  #duma0ea and the cognate words 
seem always to refer to luxury rather than excess, and to 
meat rather than drink. It is with food, not with venereal 
lust or even with drink, that Athenaeus is chiefly concerned 
in this place; and accordingly he quotes the one and only 
poem in which Theognis speaks of the pleasure of eating 
—tavtoiwmy ayabav yaotpi yaptfouevot. Though Athenaeus 
might have quoted several poems to shew that Theognis 
indulged in wine, he could not have added a second mention 
of good food}. 

But, it may be urged, if this was his purpose why does 
Athenaeus proceed to charge Theognis with zradepactia, a 
vice which has no connexion with eating? Simply because 
he would not waste his material. Having to do with lines 
997—1002, he cannot refrain from making use of the adjacent 
lines as well, even at the price of inconsequence. Whether 
he had actually read Theognis, or knew him only in excerpts, 
is a doubtful point; but even if he got lines 997—1002 from 
an excerpt, it is quite likely that the preceding lines were 
joined with them’. 

It is to be observed that though he knows lines 993—1002 
Athenaeus is still able to couple Theognis with Hesiod. His 


1 In 722 Theognis speaks only of the necessary minimum of food for a 
comfortable life. In 100g et maoxéuev includes more than food. 

® Later an attempt will be made to shew that 993—6 and 997—1002 are ~ 
one poem, 
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comparison of Archestratus with Hesiod and Theognis (which 
may be put in the form: As Archestratus is to the gourmet, 
so is Hesiod or Theognis to the man) shews that he regarded 
the poems of Theognis as a repository of useful teaching. If 
Athenaeus could think the lines which he quotes outweighed 
by the larger number of the yy@uar, may not Xenophon and 
Isocrates have thought the same? 


JULIAN AND CYRIL. 


In A.D. 362 or 363 the Emperor Julian wrote an attack on 

Christianity in three books. Cyril of Alexandria, who was 
born about 380 and died in 444, wrote a refutation of Julian 
in thirty books, of which the first ten, a criticism of Julian’s 
first book, have survived. The passages which deal with 
Theognis are as follows’. 
. IOTAIANO®. 06 copwratros Ladouav trapopo.os éote TO 
map “EdXdXnot Doxvrdy, 7) Oeoyvid., 7) “looxpdte; mwodev; e 
yoov mapaBdros tas “looxpatouvs tapaivécets Tails éxelvou 
Tapoimtass, evpois av, ev olda, TOV TOU Deodm@pov KpeEitTova TOD 
codwrdtov Baciiéws. adr éxelvos, daci, wept Oeoupyiar 
NOKNTO. TL odVv; ovXl Kal 6 Ladomer Tots ueTépols EXaTPEUTE 
Geois, bd THs yuvaikds ws éyovow eEaTraTNOels ; @ péyeOos 
apeTns’ © codhias TAOVTOS. ov TepLyéyovev HdovAS, Kal yuvaLKos 
oyot TODTOY TrapiHyayor. 

Cyril in reply admits the charge which the emperor 
brings against Solomon, and goes on: ef € map@ducGé Tis €& 
noovns éb & ph mpochKe, wr TAaTY yeddtw Kal Hyav oO 
KaTnyopos* SuevOuvpeicOw S& wadrov ws ovTE TpodyTats ayiors, 
ovTe paw amocTdAos % evayyedoTais, évapiOwrov avTov 
movetcOat KatevBicweba. Phocylides and Theognis, he says, 
wrote ypnotouabh, Wira Kal Kexourevpéva, oroid wep av 
kat tit@at Kopiois, Kal pny Kal traidaywyol daiev av vovOe- 
TouvTes Ta perpdxia. He also says that they were born 
in the fifty-eighth Olympiad, long after Solomon, who 
lived before Homer. He makes no mention of the prapiaz 
of Theognis; whence Welcker argues that there can have 


1 Aubert’s edition of Cyril, vol. vii. pp. 224—5 (contra_Julianum, book vii.). 
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been none in his text’. Such arguments from a writer’s 
silence seldom amount to much; and in this case, always 
excepting the Motoa maiducn, what does our text of 
Theognis present which Cyril could have retorted upon 
Julian? There is very little in the first book on which a 
good construction may not fairly be put. Even of the two 
poems on which Athenaeus fixes one has no vice in it unless 
one comes prepared to find vice. Such weak evidence as 
this would not be enough for Cyril, who knew how to make 
the best of his case. He prefers safer ground. He chooses a 
greater man than Phocylides or Theognis, and brings a 
counter charge against Socrates. And indeed he must have 
been very ill acquainted with Theognis in any form?, or he 
could never have called his poems “such stuff as nurses tell 
their charges.” That is not at all the character of Theognis, 
whose teaching is throughout a very mature kind of worldly 
wisdom*®. If Theognis were to be made fit for the nursery, 
changes would be needed more sweeping even than Welcker’s. 


STOBAEUS. 


From literature we must now turn to anthologies and 
lexicons. Stobaeus, who lived in the fifth or sixth century, 
quotes nearly two hundred lines of Theognis, all but eight of 
which appear in our manuscripts. The question of the 
relation in which Stobaeus stands to our manuscripts of 
Theognis belongs to the details of textual criticism; for 
though it has sometimes been denied, it is now commonly 
agreed, that Stobaeus, or the earlier compilers from whom he 
drew, knew no form of Theognis but ours. As for the eight 
lines, they may have fallen out from our manuscripts by 


1 P. Ixxili: “hic vero scriptor Theognidi, si obscoena aderant carmina, 
amoris infamiam profecto objecturus fuisset.” _ 


2 E. Hiller calls Cyril ‘ein in der classischen litteratur ganz unwissender — - 


mensch.” Probably he had never read Theognis. (Neue /Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 1881, p. 468.) 

% “*Theognis’s doctrine is not food for babes,’ 
(Greek Literature, p. 83). 


> says Professor G. Murray 
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simple omission'; but more probably the first book was 
originally longer than it is now, and these lines came in the 
lost end. 


SUIDAS AND EUDOCIA. 


At last in the lexicon of Suidas, which was compiled 
about the middle of the tenth century’, we get a biographical 
note on Theognis’. 

Oégoyvis, Meyapeds Tav év Xixedia Meydpar, yeyovws év TH 
vO orvpmridds. eyparpev ’EXeyelav* eis tos cwbévtas Tov 
Lupaxovaiwy év TH TodvopKia, Tvdpas di édeyelas eis én? 
Bo’, cai mpos Kupvov, tov avtod épwpevov, Vv@poroyiav bv éde- 
yelwv, Kal étépas “TrroOnxas Twapawvetixds' Ta TavTa ériKas®. 
"Ori pev Twapawvécess’ Eypaire Déoyvis: arr ev péow TovTwY 
Tapeotrappévar papiar® Kai travdiKol Epwres Kali Adda, boa O 
évapetos atroarpédetar Bios. 

This article has been much discussed, and attempts have 
been made to restore the language of the lexicographer’s 
authority (perhaps Hesychios of Miletos), chiefly by com- 
paring this note with two notes on Theognis in the “Iwwa 
which bears the name of the empress Eudokia Makrem- 
bolitissa, wife of Konstantinos Dukas, who reigned from 
1059 to 1067. But unfortunately it is now generally agreed, 
after much debate, that the Bed of Violets is a forgery of the 
sixteenth century. This is what K. Krumbacher says about 
it®. “Not the slightest doubt now remains that the ‘lwva 
was compiled about 1543 by the Greek Konstantinos Palaio- 
kappa, from various sources, for the most part very trivial. 


1 This has certainly happened in the case of lines 1157—8, which are 
necessary to the following couplet, with which they are joined in Stobaeus. 

2 See K. Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 261. 

3 Bernhardy’s text is given. 

* Two manuscripts have éAeyeta. 

> Two manuscripts have ws én. 

6 One manuscript has émeckds. 

7 So four manuscripts ; the rest have xal mapavéoes wer. 

8 There is no authority for uwpla. 

® As before, p. 275. 
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Nearly half of the work is copied from the Phavorinus printed 
at Basel in 1538. For the rest, the chief source of the 
biographical articles is Suidas, he too probably not in a 
manuscript but in the edition of 1514; besides: which the 
compiler used the Basel edition of Palaephatus and Cornutus, 
published in 1543; and lastly Nonnos’ commentary on four 
speeches of Gregory of Nazianzos.” Thus the notes on 
Theognis must be presumed to come direct from Suidas. 
They will be quoted here only to shew how far such scrappy 
notes as Suidas gives could be mutilated in transcription, and 
to serve as a caution against giving too much credit to. Suidas 
himself, whose note looks like just such another clumsy copy ~ 
of older stuff. 


Oéoyuis, eis Hv Tov Tap “AOnvaiois Tupdvvev, Kabdrep 
daciv addAo. Te Kal Bevodpav év Sevtépm “EXAnvixdv. kat 
Oéoyvis Etepos Meyapeds trav év LuKedia Meydapov, yeyovas 
éy TH tTevtnkootn évadtn ‘Odvuriads. eyparrey édeyeiay eis 
Tovs cwbévtas THv Yvpakovoiwy év TH TodLopkKia, Kal yvoOpmas 
dv édevyelas eis rn Sucyidta OKTaKOTLa. éyparpe S€ Kal yvopmas 
TapaweriKas. Hv 5€ Kat O€oyvis Tpaywdorointis Tavu Wuyxpos, 
Os Kal Xiwv édr€éyeTo. Eats dé Kal Tointns Meyapevs, ddXos Tis 
@é€oryuis. 

Oéoyvis, Meyapeds ex Lixedlas. Eypae yywouas éNeyelas 
eis én Bw'* Kal mpos Kupvov tov avtov épdmevoyv yvaporoyiav 
bv éNevyelwy, Kal érépas UroOnKas TapalveTiKas* TavTa €TLKOs. 
Kal Erepos P€oyvis Tpaywdorro.os. 


It is evident that the language of Suidas is too confused 
to prove anything by itself; it can only be used in cor- 
roboration of conclusions drawn from elsewhere. His note 
may be a combination of two such notes as these: 

I. @é€oyvis, Meyapeds tav év LiKedia Meydpav, yeyovas 
év tH vO orvmtriads. éeypaev “EXeyelay eis tovs cwlévras 
Tov Lvpakovoiwv év TH TodvopKia’ Lve@pas bu’ édXeyetas, eis 
én Bo. 

“ Theognis, a Megarian of the Sicilian Megara, yéyovev in 
the 59th Olympiad. Wrote (1) an Elegy on the Syracusans 
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who were saved in the siege; (2) Gnomes in elegiacs, to the 
number of 2800 lines.” 

II. @O€oyus.... eypawe mpos Kupvoy tov adrod épwpevov 
Tymporoyiay 8: édeyeiwv, kai érépas broOnKas mapawerikas. 
(This note also may have mentioned the Syracusan elegy.) 
TA TAVTAa CTLKOS. 

“ Theognis.... Wrote a Gnomology in elegiacs to Cyrnus 
his favourite, and other exhortatory precepts. All émixds.” 

This is only one of many possible arrangements. But 
note at least that the language of Suidas is rather that of 
descriptions than of titles. See especially cal érépas itroOjxas 
mapawetixas. It cannot be inferred from this that toOjKxar 
TapawveTixat Was a title of part of Theognis’ poems. If it 
had been, érépas would not have been added. In order to 
express the fact that a poet wrote a ['ywmodoyia and also 
‘Tro0Axar, Suidas would not have said (though Thucydides 
might) that “he wrote a Tywponroyia and other “Tzro@j«ac as 
well.” 

The number 2800 was evidently the total of some part or 
the whole of Theognis. Now the text as we have it consists 
of 1430 lines. To this number something must be added on 
account of loss at the end of the first book, since it is not 
likely that the manuscripts are deficient by just the ten lines 
which are supplied from Stobaeus and Athenaeus; and 
perhaps a good deal more for accidental omissions, to which 
a set of short poems, many of them very like one another in 
language, would be peculiarly subject. But even with these 
additions we could scarcely get as many as 2000 lines; and 
800 lines seems far too many for the Syracusan elegy. More 
probably 2800 is a doubling of two totals, identical or nearly 
identical, that is to say each 1400 or about 1400. The words 
m™pos Kupvov tov avtod épwpevoy do not themselves convey 
censure; and they do not necessarily or even probably refer 
to the Motca zrasdixyj, where in fact Cyrnus’ name occurs 
only once. The first book at present contains 1268 lines; 
and if we add to,this on account of omissions, 1400 would 
probably not be much, if any, too large a number. 

Thus it is at least possible that the authority or authorities 
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of Suidas knew no elegiac poems of Theognis except our first 
book and the Syracusan elegy, having seen the former and 
heard of the latter. The words 6t1 wéev mapawéoes KTH. 
were added doubtless by Suidas himself; and in fact the 
words prapos and évapetos reappear in other similar criticisms 
which seem to come from his hand’. It may be that his 
condemnation of Theognis was due to an acquaintance with 
the Modca tra.dcx7}, which exists only in the Mutinensis, a 
manuscript of the tenth century. If the Motoa twacdiucy had 
come to light not long before the Wutinensis was written, 
this fact may have given it a notoriety in Suidas’ time, just 
as to-day every Greek scholar is familiar with Bacchylides. 
But the vap- of wapeorrapyévas rather suggests that Suidas 
was thinking of poems scattered here and there in the first 
book, though acquaintance with the second may have coloured 
his interpretation of them. 

The words ta wavta émix@s have never yet been ex- 
plained. It is easy, but not wise, to shirk the question by 
reading 70:K@s or éXeyecaxa@s. G. F. SchOmann? conjectures 
els én Bws’ (2806), which is accepted by K. Miiller; and 
other scholars also have thought that the letters -«@s conceal 
a number. The change is not great, for the interchange of 
the homophones? « and » is a very common cause of cor- ‘ 
ruption, and « and @ are confused in minuscule script. But 
if Bws’ is read we have two numbers 2800 and 2806, differing 
by 6. What does this difference represent? The Syracusan 
elegy, or what? Schdémann does not explain, and no reason- © 
able explanation is forthcoming. May it be suggested that 
émixos has here a meaning which seems intrinsically possible, 
though it does not seem to be recognised—the meaning “in 
the epic dialect”? This seems to be the only sense in which 
the word émvxa can stand in Suidas’ note on Pindar+. - 

1 See Nietzsche, Rheinisches Museum, 1867, pp. 189—9o. 

2 Schediasma de Theognide, p. 4, note (Opuscula Academica, iv. p. 24, N. I). 

3 How far they were homophones in Suidas’ time is shewn by the fact that he 
puts words beginning with e and y after words beginning with ¢. 

4 Since, if a suitable meaning can be found for émixs, a difficulty is removed 


and the conjectures of Schémann and others are proved to be needless, I have - 
examined this question in Appendix II. 
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Before we leave Suidas yet another point must be noticed. 
Reitzenstein! has observed that in the note of Suidas, while 
some classes of Theognis’ poetry are expressly described as 
elegiac, to one class no indication of its metre is added. 
"Ereyelav eis tods cwbévtas Tdv Xupaxovoiwy év TH TodopKia, 
Tvapas 8’ édXeyelas eis ern Bo’, cal mpos Kupvov tov avrod 
épwpevov I'yaporoyiav 80 édeyelwv, kal érépas “TrroOjKas 
mTMapawerTikas’ Ta tTavta émikds. This implies that what 
Suidas calls érépas “Taro@yjxas mapawertixas were not in 
elegiacs: “else any one but a thoroughly silly writer would 
have put ta mavta 6’ éXeyeiwy once and for all.” Reitzen- 
stein suggests that they were in hexameters or iambics or 
both. This would confirm the inference drawn above from 
the passage of the Meno, that non-elegiac poems of Theognis 
once existed and were known to Plato. However, the note 


_ of Suidas is so confused that this confirmation cannot be 


trusted. Suidas, if we are to judge him from ‘the present 


-state of his lexicon, often acted very like “a thoroughly silly 
writer.” Moreover Reitzenstein does not remove all the 
difficulties. If Suidas had meant to imply what Reitzenstein 


supposes, how could he have added ra wdvta émixds? It 
is hard to see how elegiacs and hexameters, still harder how 
elegiacs, hexameters and iambics, could all be comprised 
under émixds if it refers to metre; for though éros may 
mean any kind of verse, as in the passage of the Meno, 
émix@s referring to metre can mean only one. Thus we are 
still forced to give émuxkds some other meaning. 


With Suidas and Eudocia we pass the date of our best 
manuscript, and we come to the end of the external evidence. 
The aim of the foregoing pages has been to refute the 


inferences of Welcker, Bergk and others, and to shew that 


the evidence of Greek literature does not imply that any 
Greek writer who mentions Theognis knew him in any other 
form than ours. How far we should be from any sure 
knowledge, even if much that has been wrongly inferred 
were accepted, is shewn by the widely different guesses which 
eal sag 
H. 7 
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have been made concerning the date at which the supposed 
compiler of our collection did his work. Bergk! thinks not 
long after the time of Isocrates, while Nietzsche? holds that 
“our edition must have been produced after Cyril, that is 
after the year 433.” Other dates have pleased other scholars. 
How does this discrepancy come about? Because one critic 
forces a remark of Plato or Isocrates, another a remark of 
Athenaeus or Cyril. But the passages of Plato and Xenophon 
of which so much has been made have been found to be 
not incompatible with our text. Other passages com- 
monly quoted in this connexion make against our text only 
if the vicious element in the first book is magnified ; for if 
the second book be set aside there is nothing in Theognis 
whereby the poet can be convicted of immoral relations with 
Cyrnus. Such language as we read in lines $7, IOI, 371, 597 
may fairly be referred to an honourable friendship between 
a man and*a youth. Only the presence of the Motca 
matotkn makes it natural to put the worse interpretation 
upon them. Now from the time of Theognis to the 
date of the Mutinensis there is no certain trace of the 
Modca trarduxy in Greek literature. Athenaeus, when, he 
wants to charge Theognis with trasdepacria, has recourse 
to the first book, and his language (yodv) suggests that 
he did not know the second book, at least as the work 
of Theognis. Athenaeus is the first to find fault with the 
morality of our author: Suidas brings an emphatic charge 
against him. Why this change of attitude? The dates 
speak for themselves. The Mutinensis, the only manuscript 
which has the Motca maéuxy, belongs to the tenth century, 
so that at some time not later than the tenth century the 
Modca tratéixy was brought back to life. Suidas also belongs 
to the tenth century. If he was acquainted with the Modca 
mavdixky, it was natural and proper that he should put the 
worse construction on the ambiguities of the first book. 
Note that the veal character of these passages does not 


1 P. LGA ii. p. 935. 
2 Rheinisches Museum, 1867, p. 183. 
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matter here, but only the character which they would have 
in the eyes of men ignorant of the second book. 

The facts of the case, then, with regard to the form of 
Theognis known to ancient writers may be put briefly thus. 
Firstly, mentions of Theognis or quotations from the first 
book appear in a fair number of Greek writers, from the 
fourth century before Christ to Stobaeus, and in a very few 
Latin authors—Lucilius, Varro, Ammianus Marcellinus!; but 
no reference is made to him which necessarily disagrees with 
the first book as we have it, and nothing is quoted from him 
which is not to be found there, except eight lines in Stobaeus 
and two in Athenaeus. Secondly, before Suidas no writer, 
Greek or Latin, shews certain signs of acquaintance with the 
second book, 


1 Their knowledge of Theognis seems to have been slight, and they do not 
help us here. The passage of Lucilius will be quoted later. Varro (see p. 73 of 
Gerlach’s edition) paraphrases 183—4 but does not mention the poet’s name. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxix. 1. 21: paupertatis...cuius metu vel in mare nos ire 
praecipites suadet Theognis poeta vetus et prudens (175—6). 


wv 


CHAPTER II. 


THE METHODS OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


IT is now time to consider the methods whereby modern 
critics have sought to rid the text of Theognis of foreign 
matter, 

Modern criticism of Theognis may be said to begin with 
F. G. Welcker. Welcker made a free use of the knife, and 
the principles of his surgery are still in vogue. Later writers 
have differed from him chiefly on points of detail. It will 
therefore be convenient to follow his method, and to note 
more recent opinions, if they are worth notice, in their proper 
place. He groups his excisions under six heads’. 


I, 


“Poems which are ascribed by ancient authors to other 
poets—Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, Euenus?.” 
At the end of his text Welcker prints several poems 
under these names, and others under the heading ’Adée7rortou. 
Lines 1003—6 he gives to Tyrtaeus*. The same lines 
with the difference of only one word are found in a poem 
of Tyrtaeus, 12. 13—16: 
NO apety, TOO adeOXov év avOpwrTro.owv apioTov 
KaANoTOY TE hépety) yiryveTar avdpt vew* 
Evvov & écOXov rodTo woAni Te TravTi Te Sno 
baTis avnp SvaBas év mpouayowor mévy. 
For vém the manuscripts of Theognis give code. In 
1 Prolegomena, especially pp. Ixxx sqq. 
2 These passages are discussed by F. Cauer in Philologus iii. 1890, pp. 662—8. 
He follows Welcker in every case. 


3 I assume throughout that Tyrtaeus wrote before Theognis. See.Appendix 
III. 
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Tyrtaeus the construction goes on after wévy without break: 
in Theognis the end seems to come at pévy. The change 
from vém to cop@ is significant, especially as it occurs at 
the end of a pentameter, a very emphatic place. Tyrtaeus 
if full of exhortations to young men. In 10. 10—32 he 
reminds the young men (@# véov) that it is a disgrace to 
let their elders be slain before them in the fight. In 11. 10 
again he addresses the young men (@ véor). Similarly in the 
present passage he speaks of valour in battle as especially 
befitting the young man. Let us suppose that Theognis 
saw here an opportunity of correcting the earlier poet, as 
Solon makes an amendment to Mimnermus’ prayer for sixty 
years of life. With this object he might have addressed 
Tyrtaeus by name, as Solon addresses Mimnermus (Avyvac- 
taon). But he may have thought it a simpler and neater 
plan to repeat as many of the lines of Tyrtaeus as he needed, 
tacitly making a vital substitution, and to add lines of his 
own which should explain the purpose of the change. This 
assumption made, no difficulty remains. Tyrtaeus had said: 
“ This? is excellence, this is the best prize of life and noblest 
for a young man to win, and a common boon to his city 
and all his folk, if he stand stoutly in the van of battle, 
never flinching, and put quite away all thought of craven 
flight....”. Theognis amends the sentiment thus (1003—12): 
“This is excellence, this is the best prize of life to win for 
a wise man, yea and a common boon to his city and all 
his folk, if he stand stoutly in the van of battle. But a 
common counsel will I give to men, that while each is 
young, in the flower of life and in full vigour of mind, he 
take his pleasure of his own goods; for the gods vouchsafe 
not a second youth nor release from death to mortal men...*.” 
copf® naturally gets a somewhat contemptuous colour from 
the context, as “seuerus” does in the fifth poem of Catullus: 


_rumoresque senum seueriorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 


1 In Tyrtaeus 75’ dpery, 765’ dePXov refers either to what precedes or to what 
follows or to both ; in Theognis it refers to what follows. 
* The last words of the poem are obscure and perhaps corrupt. 


~ | 
ba 
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Evvov in 1007 is an echo of £vvev in 1005. The intelligent 
reader or hearer of Theognis would of course be aware that 
the poem was adapted from Tyrtaeus, and having in his mind 
the word which cog@ replaced he would be prepared for the 
explanation: “(Valour is well enough for the wise man,) 
but let the young man take his pleasure while he may, 
since youth is short and from death is no escape.” This 
sentiment is quite in place in Theognis, whose teaching is 
often the cynicism of the man of the world. Tyrtaeus 
counsels patriotism, Theognis selfishness. 

Thus everything is explained—the borrowing from Tyr- 
taeus, the change from vém to cod@, and the connexion 
between 1003—6 and 1007—12; and the poem which results 
is complete and well-turned’. 


933—8 : 


Tavpows avOpw@mrwy apeT? Kat KaAXOS OmnNbel: 
dXBuos, Os ToVT@Y audotépwv Eaxev. 

TAVTES [LY THL@OLV* OMS véoL Of TE KAT AUTOV 
XOPNS ElKOVoLY TOL TE TrANALOTEpoL* 

ynpackwv dototo. petatpémet, oUSE TLS avTOV 
Brartewy ovt aidods ote dixns eOéreu. 


This poem also Welcker gives to Tyrtaeus?» In a later 
passage of fragment 12, speaking of victory in battle, 
Tyrtaeus says (35—42): 


et O€ hUyNn méev Kipa Tavnreyéos Bavaro.o, 
vienoas © aixuhs ayNaov edyos &dn, 

TAVTES MLV TLUL@TLY OMaS VvéoL HOE TradaLoi, 
Tora Sé TepTrva Twabav epxeTar eis “Aldnv: 


* It is possible that a change in the meaning of deO\ov pépew may be part of 
the change in the spirit of the poem. If de@\ov could mean not “prize” but 
*‘toil” here, the meaning would be: ‘‘this is excellence, this is the finest toil to 
put up with for a wise man...”; which is rather more appropriate to the turn 
which Theognis has given the poem. But it is doubtful whether de@Aov can 
mean ‘‘toil.” 

* But he is inconsistent, for on p. 130 he speaks of the “incertus” who used 
the lines of Tyrtaeus for his own purpose. Might not that ‘‘incertus” be 
Theognis ? 
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, lal 
ynpackwv agtoiot meTampémer, ovSE Tis aUTOV 
‘ a 5 > lal ” / > / 
Brarrew ovr’ aidods ore Sixns eOérex, 
/ > > / e a / ~ , o- 74% 
mavtes © év Owxorow opas véot of Te Kat avToV 
elkovag’ €k yopns of Te TadaLoTeEpor. 


Thus the first couplet of the Theognidean poem is not 
from Tyrtaeus. Bergk thinks that it may be taken from 
Solon, but his reasons are slight. Here again it looks as if 
Theognis had borrowed and amended some lines of Tyrtaeus, 
at the same time giving them a new application. Tyrtaeus 
makes respect the reward of valour: Theognis makes it the 
homage paid to him who combines excellence with beauty. 
‘Thus he produces a sentiment quite foreign to Tyrtaeus. In 
the rest of the poem all that Theognis has done is to compress 
and improve the language of the older poet; and in this 
of course Bergk and Cauer see the hand of the “epitomae 
auctor.’ The lines of Tyrtaeus are not good; they suffer 
from his usual fault of loose verbosity. “All honour him, 
young and old; and many joys hath he ere he goeth 
down to Death. As he groweth old he is notable among 
his townsfolk, nor will any man do him disservice in 
reverence or right; and all in councils yield him place, 
young men and his peers in years and his elders.” The 
repetition of ous véow of Te Kat avToV...ol Te TadaLoTEpoL 
four lines after ous véow 75€ madatoi shews lack of resource, 
and the general arrangement of the thought is grotesque, 
for first we have mention of the warrior’s death, then of his 
declining years, and lastly of his middle age. Theognis has 
avoided both the repetition and the totepov mporepov, and 
his use of asyndeton is effective; while by keeping close 
to the language of Tyrtaeus he lets his hearers or readers 
know that besides their own value his lines have the merit 
of correcting another poet’s bad work’. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 64, n. 2) says of this poem: ‘“ Der fiir eine andere Stadt und 
minder kriegerische Gesellschaft dichtende Nachahmer setzt fiir das Heldentum 
nur die in ihrer Farblosigkeit charakteristischen Worte dper? «al xd\dXos ein und 
vermeidet nach Kraften die schleppenden Wiederholungen des Originals.” Why 
should not this skilful imitator be Theognis? Compared with Tyrtaeus Theognis 
is unwarlike. His violence (e.g. 349: rv ely uédav alua meiv) better fits the 
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I1OI7—22: 
auTiKa ot KATA ev YpoLNnV peer AoTreTOS idpes, 
Trovopat & écopav avOos ounrsKins 
TEPTVOV OM@S Kal KaXOV, érrel TAEéOV Wderev eivac: 
aXN’ odyoxpovioy’ yiveTaL WaoTrep dvap 
7Bn tTysnecoa, TO 8 ovAOMEVOY Kai apmophor 
avTix’ vmép Kepadns yipas vmrepKpéuarat. 
This poem Welcker ascribes to Mimnermus. Stobaeus, 
cxvi. 34, has the last three lines under the title é« Muiyuvéppou 
Navvods, with no variation except apyadéov for ovAdpwevov and 
yipas vumép Keharyns adtiy’ for avtiy’ vrép Kehadrns yipas. 
But in Stobaeus the construction goes on into another 
couplet :- 
éyOpov owes Kal atimov, 6 T ayvwaTov Tiel advdpa, 
Brarre. & opOarpovs Kal voov auduyvOérv. 
There is no good reason for giving the first three lines to 
Mimnermus. Here too Theognis may have joined lines of 
another poet with lines of his own, and the change from 
apyanréov to ovAOuevoy may be due to him. 

Lines 1227—-8 do not belong to Theognis; they are not 
found in our manuscripts, and they were included in the text 
only by a mistake of Hugo Grotius, for in Stobaeus, xi. 1, 
they have the lemma Mevavdpov Navvods, where Mipuvéppov 
should be read. 

The second couplet of 793—6 is the same as a couplet 
which stands in the Palatine Anthology, ix. 50, under the 
heading Mziuvépywov; whence Bergk and others assign 793—6 
to Mimnermus. Welcker however, by a strange departure 
from his principles, keeps them among the poems of Theognis, 
and admits? that Theognis incorporated the couplet of 


partisan and the exile than the soldier. Thus he would naturally tend to rob 
Tyrtaeus’ lines of their soldierly spirit ; but their language he would be likely to 
strengthen, being certainly the better poet of the two. 

Becta. piros Oedriuos in 881 is clearly modelled on Tyrtaeus 5. 1: Oeoter 
pirAw OeoréuTy. 

1 In 1020 Bergk’s éAvyoxpévios is read by only one manuscript of Theognis, the 
second best, and it is probably a would-be correction. 

aR. tga 
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Mimnermus in a poem of his own. That is an interesting 
concession from the leader of of ywpifovres. 
585—90: 
maciv tou Kivduvos én Epypacw, ovdé Tis older 
TH oXHTEW pérAdEL, TPHYWATOS apyouévou* 
GXN o pev evdokimety TEetp@pmEvos ov Tpovoncas 
eis peyarnv atnv Kal yarerny erecer, 
T@® S€ KaX@S TrovedYTL Beds Trepi TavTa TiOnoL 
auvtvxiny ayabnv, Exdvow appootyns. 


Welcker ascribes this poem to Solon. In the thirteenth 
fragment of Solon are the following lines (65—70): 


ra , / > > ” > / 9 

maou S€ Tor Kivduvos em Epypacw, ovdé TLy oldev 
H perrEL TYXHTELV, YPHMATOS apyopévov' 

> are \ a / > / 

adr oO pev ed Epdeww Teipmpmevos ov Tpovoncas 
eis peyadnv atnv Kal yarerny Erecer, 
a \ la) id \ \ / / 

TO O€ Kaka@s EpdovtTe Beds epi Tavta didwow 
auvtuxinv ayabnv, Exkvow adpoovyns. 


While «xax@s is well supported and certainly right in Solon, 
all the manuscripts of Theognis have cars, and Stobaeus 
and two others who quote these lines from Theognis have 
xarov; and while caxds might become xadgds by error, no 
ordinary error could turn ed &pdew into eddoxipetv. If these 
changes are not due to accident, with what purpose were 
they made? It is to be observed that 6 edSoxipetv rreipopevos, 
“he who tries to be of good repute,” means neither the same 
nor nearly the same as o ed &pdew metp@pevos, “he who tries 
to act aright.” The words o evdoxipety mecpmpevos naturally 
describe him who assumes virtue, not him who has it; and 
conversely the words 76 xadras Epdovts, in contrast with o 
evookimeiy Treip@pevos, describe the man who does right with- 
out aiming at public recognition of his virtue. Thus here 
again Theognis contradicts an older poet, and marks the 
contradiction by keeping the general cast of the language 
unchanged. Solon had said that the gods were unjust: 
Theognis replies that the truly good man is not without 
his reward. It is beyond the power of man to foretell the 
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future; but if a man does right instead of seeming to do 
right, even his blunders come to a good end. “In all works 
is danger, and no man knoweth where he shall stop when a 
matter is at its beginning; but while he that seeketh after 
good repute falleth into great and grievous mischief that he 
foresaw not, for him that doth right heaven putteth a good 
issue on all things, a release from his folly.” 

Lines 227—32 again are similar to the conclusion of the 
same poem of Solon (13. 71I—6): 


, 8 ie / / b] 6 , al le 

mNovTov © ovdeyv Téppa Tepacpévoy avdpact KeiTat 

of yap viv nuéwv TAEioTOY Exovor Bior, 

t v 
SutAaciws omevdovar Tis av Kopéoetev ArravTas; 
Qn / 

Képdea Tor Ovntois @tracav aavarot., 
” Las: > a bl] / \ e / \ 
arn & é€& avtav avadaivetat, iv ordtav Leds 

méuayn Ticowévnv arAroTE ANXos EeyeL. 


Here again the last three lines of the Theognidean version 
depart so far from Solon that the poems are two and not one. 
Probably here also Theognis has remodelled older lines. 
Some of his changes are small, being due perhaps merely to 
a desire for just so much differentiation as would give his 
adaptation an air of novelty”; but in the last three lines he 
distinctly improves on his original. In Solon the change 
from a@avato to Zevs, where one of the two ought to have 
been used in both places, is certainly a fault, and just such 
a fault as a reviser would remove. Very likely Theognis 
intended his revised version to be a continuation of 221—6, 
not an independent poem®. 


1 This line is quoted by Aristotle (Polztics, p. 1256 b), Plutarch (de cupiditate 
divitiarum, 4) and Basil. Aristotle and Basil give dvipdox xe?rac with Stobaeus ; 
Plutarch gives dv@pwmoo. with the Theognidean version. 

2 reipouévas in 232 is unsatisfactory. As F. Cauer says, ‘‘nicht Bedrangten 
schickt Zeus das Unheil, sondern durch das von Zeus gesandte Unheil gerathen 
die Menschen in Bedrangnis.” Perhaps recpouévois is a corruption of Ticomévqv 
caused in part by a survival of the old spelling rewouévny. 

3 Is the thirteenth fragment of Solon really a single poem? Surely an end 
should be made at line 64. The addition of 65—7o0 and 71—76 in Stobaeus may 
be due to amalgamation of three passages into one after the lemmata of the second 
and third had been lost. 
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With 315—8 are almost identical the following lines of 
Solon (fragment 15), quoted as Solon’s by Plutarch’: 


ToAXol yap WrouvTevat KaKoi ayabol dé TévovTat: 
GXN thypets avTois ov Siapenpopuea 

THS apeThs Tov wodTOY, érel TO wev EuTredov eo, 
xenuata & avOpm@mav addoTe adXos ExeL. 


Theognis has tou instead of yap, rovtous instead of avrois; 
and in the third line adei instead of éoriv, with Basil and one 
manuscript of Plutarch. The only important difference is 
between yap and to. The latter is appropriate, the former 
inappropriate, at the beginning of an independent gnome. 
Perhaps Theognis took the lines bodily from Solon, with just 
this change to make them stand alone, and others for the 
sake of differentiation; and put them at the head of another 
poem, lines 319—22, in which he looks at the same subject 
from a somewhat different point of view. 

Lines 719—28 are closely related to the twenty-fourth 
fragment of Solon, this also preserved in Plutarch’s Solon, 
where we read: 


oe a iz \ 7 , > 
toov Tol TAOVTOVELY OTM TOAUS AapyUpOS EaTLV 

Kal Xpuaos Kai ys tupopopou media 

/ a , 
immo. 0 piovoi Te, Kal @ pova Tavita TapeoTu, 
_ yaotpi Te Kal mEeuph Kai Tociy aBpa taleir, 
/ > > ‘ / > \ \ a > / 
Taidos T HOE YUVaLKOS, émINV Kal TadT’ adixntaL 
> / 
nBns (or HBn), adv & @pn yivetat appyovia. 


If we look at these lines apart from the lines of Theognis 
their meaning is satisfactory, and no alteration of the text is 
required, except perhaps mAeuvpys for mAevpy. “ Equal is the 
weaith of him who hath much gold and silver and fields of 
wheat-bearing land and horses and mules, and of him who 
hath only enough for the comfort of his belly and sides and 
feet—and of his child’s and wife’s, when he cometh to years 
ripe for marriage—, together with Music the companion of © 
Youth.” In the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo are these 
words (16—18): 


1 Solon, ch. 3. 
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avtTap éumdoKapor Xapites cal evdpoves “Opar 

‘Appovin 8 "HBn te Atos Ovyarnp 7 ’Adpodirn 

OpKXEvVT AAAHAwWY ETL KaPTO YeElpas Eyovaat. 
It can hardly be a freak of chance that ’H&y, “Opn and 
‘Appovia recur so close together in Solon. Most probably 
Solon was consciously echoing the words of the hymn. 
More literally his lines mean: “(him who has enough for 
comfort) and who has Music together with Youth.” “’Opy is 
the prime of manhood; Music is the necessary minimum of 
refined enjoyment. If #pn were not personified here, odv 
pn would be a strange combination. The genitives aracdos 
T dé yuvatKkos are governed by yaotpi Te Kal mAeupHs Kal 
qwoow understood: an irregular construction which seems 
quite possible in a poet. Whether we read »Bns or #Bn is 
immaterial. In the third line cai may stand, and the change 
to kata, though slight, is unnecessary. For ‘Apuovia in the 
sense of “ Music” compare Aeschylus, Supplices 1041: b€éd0Tat 
S ‘Appovia woip “Adpoditas. The last two lines have been 
variously emended!, but never well. Bergk reads dppodza, 
“and proper things in their season,” which would be vague 
even if avy ®py could mean “at the right time.” No change 
is necessary if we leave Theognis out of the question. 

The way in which Theognis deals with this poem in 
719-—28 is characteristic of his semi-quotations. Solon had 
spoken of the needs of a pure and virtuous life: Theognis, 
by slightly changing the language, changes the picture from 
virtue to vice. Solon gives his poor man a wife and a child, 
Theognis gives him a waésea and a mistress. He so re- 
arranges the latter part of the fifth line that the words raz8dos 
T Oé yuvaveos must be followed by a strong stop, the effect 
of which is not only to lay greater stress upon them (for 
when the first words of a hexameter go with the preceding 
couplet, they are almost always emphatic), but also to make 
it necessary to take them as depending on dfpa ma@eiv’. By 


1 See Bergk’s note and Madvig’s Adversaria Critica, i. p. 570. 
2 Compare 1009: Tv a’rod xredvwy eb macxéuev. Mr H. Richards, in the - 
Journal of Philology, xxv. p. 87, calls this genitive after ed macxéuey an 
impossible construction, and he points out that in the only other example quoted 
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interchanging #8 and #pyn and by altering a single letter in 
the last word of the pentameter—dppovia to dppodia—, he 
cuts out all mention of music, and produces instead another 
clause to complete the sense of the preceding words. By the 
change of construction in the fifth line he has prepared the 
way for the addition of four more lines. These four lines are 
nowhere quoted as Solon’s, and the passage of Solon as 
quoted by Plutarch is complete both in syntax and in sense ; 
it is therefore reasonable to suppose that they were not 
written by Solon but added by Theognis. Some of the 
readings are uncertain in the Theognidean version. In 
721 the Mutinensis has ta Xéovra by the common con- 
fusion of A and A, while Stobaeus, who quotes these lines 
from Theognis, has rade mdvta’. In 723 one manuscript of 
Stobaeus has épixntar, which may be right—very likely the 
true reading is oray 5€ Ke tov édixntas wpns, “ubi autem 
horum flore potitus est”; compare the variants 78 and 7Bns 
in Solon. But these are small matters. The whole poem 
may be translated thus: “Equal is the wealth of those who 
have much gold and silver and fields of wheat-bearing land 
and horses and mules, and of him who hath enough where- 
with to give pleasure to belly and sides and feet, and to 
take his pleasure of a boy or a woman. When the time for 
these things is come, and manhood withal to fit them, ¢/az is 
wealth to mortal men. For all his exceeding riches no man 
taketh with him to the grave, and no money can buy ransom 
from death or heavy sicknesses or the oncoming of evil eld.” 


by Liddell and Scott, in Pindar’s first Nemean ode, the genitive is a genitive 
absolute. He therefore reads rév avrod ’k xredvwy, comparing 577, where ’« is 
omitted before a kappa in O. The change is slight but not necessary; and such 
a use of éx needs illustration. The genitive both with a8pa ra@eivy and with ed 
maoxéuev is amply justified by the analogy of drodadw and yevoua, of épav, and of 
other verbs, as well as by the nature of the genitive case. Compare for instance 
1000: tavrolwy dyabGv yaorpl xapifduevor. 

1 E. von Geyso (Studia Theognidea, p. 56, n. 29) remarks that Horace 
imitates the Theognidean version, with @ 7a Séovra mdpeotw, in Epistles i. 
12. 4—6: 

pauper enim non est, cuz rerum suppetit usus; 
si ventri bene, si laterist pedibusque tuis, nil 
divitiae poterunt regales addere maius. 
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Thus in the hands of Theognis the poem has quite changed 
its character. The new form may be called a parody of the 
old, if the word be understood to imply no ridicule of the 
original. Similarly Lewis Carroll’s adage, “Take care of the 
sense and the sounds will take care of themselves,” parodies 
an older proverb but in no way ridicules it. Solon’s poem 
being present to the minds of the hearers or readers 
of Theognis, the purpose of his changes could hardly be 
missed; but taken by itself the later poem is not very clear, 
and we need not wonder that Athenaeus did not use it in 
support of the charge which he brings against Theognis in 
his seventh book—even if it had been his object there to 
collect all the evidence of the poet’s immorality, which it 
was not. | 

Lines 1253—4 resemble the twenty-third fragment of 
Solon. These are Solon’s lines, with Bergk’s note: 


"OrBios © Taidés Te Hiroe Kal povuxes trol 


Kat KUves aypevTai Kal Eévos addodaTros. 

“Plato Lys. 212E: ara Wevde o rrountis ds &bn: “OrPi0s 
k.T.X. Solonis esse docet Hermias in Phaedr. p. 78 ed. Ast.: 
Kai év tots toujpacw os Karov Tod épav prnpmovever (Solon) 
Aéyovs "OABi01 @ «.7.r. Cf. Luc. Amor. c. 48: éABw0s yap os 
> a \ \ a an > ’ e AQ / / \ 
arnlas Kata THY TOV copav aTropacw, ® Taldés TE véot Kal 
povuyxes immo. Eadem in Theogn. 1253—4, ubi @npevrai Te 

, \ Ld > / 9) 
Kuves Kal Eévor AAXOSaTOL. 

The passage of the Lyszs is as follows :—ov8 dpa didurot 
elow ods av of immot my avTipir@aowy, ovde hiroptuyes, ovd av 
piroxuvés ye Kal dirowvor Kal Piroyvpvactai Kai Pirocodor, 
av wn copia avtovs avtipiryn. 7 pirovor perv TAO Exacta, 
ov pévToe ira dvta, AAA WetdeO Oo TroinTHs ds &dn 

"OrABios © taidés Te Pidor Kat povuyes trot 
‘ / > \ \ / > / 
Kat KUvES aypevTal Kai Eévos addodamTros. 
Heindorf and others have seen that Plato is here mis- 
interpreting Solon, since didou goes only with waiées and not 
with im7ou, xvves, Eévot. This is quite true, though E. Hiller 
thinks that we are bound to accept Plato’s interpretation’. 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 470, n. 37. 
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That would be to put too blind a trust in Plato. Heindorf 
notices a similar perversity in the Second Alcibiades’, “antiqui 
certe auctoris, licet non Platonis, libro,” the author of which 
takes the well known line from the MWargites to mean mod\a 
pev nriaTato épya, Kakov Sé Hv éTrictacBar a’T@ TavTa TadTa. 
But to return to the couplet of Solon. iro in Solon is not 
predicative but strictly adjectival ; and this is confirmed in a 
sort of way by Lucian, who for $édou has véor, which cannot 
be predicative. Note however that Lucian seems to be 
quoting from memory, as véo. and the vague expression kata 
Thv Tov copav arrodhacw suggest. In Homer ¢/Xos is a fixed 
epithet of vais as of dXoyos, maTnp, Oupos, TaTpls yaia ; and 
Solon adopts the Homeric combination raides didos as he 
adopts pe@vuyxes imo. Thus the natural meaning of Solon’s 
lines is: “ Happy the man who hath dear children and horses 
of solid hoof and hunting dogs and a friend in a foreign land.” 
This couplet Theognis has borrowed and altered for his own 
purposes. In the pentameter he has made two changes, both 
for the better. adypevt7js does not occur in Homer, and 
a@ypevtai Kvves seems to be found only in the line of Solon. 
Theognis therefore substitutes the Homeric expression @npev- 
tal «vves”, which makes a fourth with 7atdes hiro, wovuyxes 
immo, évor adXOSaTrOL’. | 
These points of language, however, do not affect the sense 

of the couplet. Has Theognis made any change in the sense? 
A complete change. As many quotations from Shakespeare— 
“To be or not to be, that is the question,” for instance—are 
often made to bear a false meaning by a wrong application, 
so Theognis alters the meaning of Solon’s couplet by putting 
it in a new context. Standing as it does in the Motca 
mavoixyn, there can be no doubt that it was meant to be 
understood in the spirit of the neighbouring poems. The 
context, in fact, forces us to take diAox predicatively ; and to 
make this doubly sure, in the next couplet Theognis repeats 
the sentiment in a somewhat stronger form, and by the use of 

?P. 147 D. 

2 Tliad xi. 325. 

3 Odyssey xvii. 485. 


. 
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an active verb leaves no doubt about the sense in which he 
would have didou understood :— 


e/ \ a , a \ / C/ 
daoTis wn Taidas Te dire? Kai povuxas imous 
\ ‘ e \ 
Kat KUVas, OUTrOTE ol Duos ev evppoovyn. 


By the simple device of putting Solon’s couplet in a false 
context Theognis has given it on purpose the meaning which 
Plato gave it out of perversity or by mistake’. 


We find then that in no case are lines found in the text of 
Theognis exactly the same as lines elsewhere ascribed to 
other poets. Welcker is content to print the suspicious 
passages under the names of Tyrtaeus, Solon, Mimnermus; 
but while he sees, as everyone can see, their resemblances to 
the lines of the older poets, he does not explain how they 
came to differ so much. A review of these differences has 
shewn that sometimes Theognis merely appropriates the 
lines of other poets, with only slight changes?; sometimes 
he incorporates them in his own work?; sometimes he gives 
them a new application by putting them in a new context?: 
sometimes he makes a vital change’. 

With regard to one passage already discussed Welcker 
abandons his principles; we now come to a second. He 
prints as the work of Theognis a line which Clement of 
Alexandria® mentions as an imitation of a line of Solon’s: 


/ \ / 

Lorwvos S€ ToujoayTos 

/ \ L e ee \ bl 4 

TiKTEL yap Kopos UBpw oT Av Trodvs OABos ErNTat, 
bY y dae @é , 
avtiKpus’ 0 BEeoyvis ypader 

4 t cf ee a 4 
TikTeL Tol Kopos UBpw OT av Kax@ OABos Emntats. 


1E. Hiller, WV. Joch. f. Philol., 1881, p. 470, speaking of the couplet 
1253—4: ‘‘dieses aber hat der dichter nur mitgeteilt, um es alsdann in dem 
darauf folgenden distichon mit negativem ausdruck zu variieren.” Would that 
have been worth doing? Hiller takes Plato’s view of the couplet, and thinks the 
Motca radixy not by Theognis. 


2 315—8. 3 1020—2, 795—6. 
4 935—8, 1253—4- 5 1003—6, 585—90, 227—32, 719—24. 
6 Srpwyarels vi. 2 § 8, p. 740. 
7 dvrixpus seems to mean ‘‘straight out,” ‘‘unblushingly,” as in sections 5, 24 


and 25 of the same chapter. 


/ 
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The context wherein the line occurred in Solon has 
recently come to light, for in the twelfth chapter of the 
"A@nvaiwy Tloduteia the following four lines of Solon are 
quoted : 
Shpos 8 HS av dpiota adv Hryepmoverow ErrotTo, 
unre Alav aveBels pnte Brafopevos. 
tixtes yap Kopos UBpiw Grav morvs bABos Ernrac 
avOpeTroicw Saows pn) voos apTLos 7. 
Thus the second pentameter as well as the second hexa- 
meter was imitated by Theognis from Solon, and the couplet 
followed another already known to us, Bergk’s sixth frag- 
ment. 
Lines 153—4 of Theognis are as follows’: 


TikTeL ToL Kopos UBpiv, Stav Kax@® OABos Ernrac 

avOpwor@, Kal OTw p2) VOOS ApTLOS 7. 
With this couplet no fault can be found. It is complete 
in itself. Solon’s connecting yap has been removed, and Tou, 
appropriate to an independent aphorism, put in its place. 
By changing modvs to cax@ Theognis doubtless meant to 
remind his readers of the xax@ of 151, and to lay stress on 
‘the fact that it is not the quantity of the good fortune but 
the quality of the recipient’s mind which determines his fate. 
The changes in the pentameter necessarily followed, since the 
plural «axots did not fit the hexameter and was not in itself 
so good as the singular. Thus once again Theognis has 
borrowed and amended a couplet of another poet’s in order 
to reinforce one of his own. 

The passage of Clement is a valuable piece of evidence. 
Cauer® sees in it no more than a proof that as early as 
Clement’s time foreign matter had found its way into the 
text of Theognis. That alone would be an important fact. 
Welcker imagines our collection to have been compiled at 
Constantinople : from Clement it appears that in his time, a 
century before the foundation of Constantinople, the poems 


1 AO read dv@pwérwv, but the dvOpsrw of the inferior manuscripts is no 
doubt right. 
2 Philologus iii. 1890, p. 667 and p. 668. 


H. 8 
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of Theognis contained a line which Welcker was bound by 
his own principles to banish from the text. But the real 
significance of the passage is this, that a writer who flourished 
about A.D. 200 saw and accepted without surprise as the work 
of Theognis an amendment to an older aphorism, similar to 
the amendments which have been reviewed above. It does 
not matter for this purpose how the Theognidean line was 
actually produced—whether Theognis wrote it himself, or a 
distorted form of Solon’s line was inserted in his poem by 
some one else. The fact remains that Clement knew both 
forms of the line, and regarded the one not as an accidental 
but as a deliberate differentiation of the other; that he 
believed Theognis capable of borrowing a line from Solon 
with only a change so small that modern scholars have 
thought it due to accidental corruption; by the change, in 
fact, of only one word, and that a word not emphatic by 
position. But for the passage of Clement no doubt 153—4 
would be ascribed at once to Solon; and indeed Hartung 
actually does ascribe them to Solon in spite of the passage of 
Clement. 

It is worth while to notice that these sine occur in the 
part of our collection which most scholars admit to be 
wholly or nearly free from foreign matter, and to represent 
best the original form of Theognis?. 

It may be added at this point that in One case Phocylides 
and Theognis adopted a proverb in the same words. Aristotle? 
quotes the proverb éy 6€ dixavocvvn ovrAdAHnBdnv mao’ apeth 
‘otw, and we know from the commentators on that passage 
that this line appeared not only in Theognis (147) but also in 
Phocylides. Bergk in his note on 153 suspects that something 
like this has happened also in 153—4, since Diogenianus 
gives a proverb rixres Tou Kopos UBpiv btav Kax@ avdpt wapein, 
which might account both for 153 and for Solon’s line. But 


1 J. Heinemann (Hermes xxxiv. p. 595): ‘‘ Unbestrittener Maassen ist in den 
oe 250 Versen weit mehr theognideisches Gut enthalten als in den folgenden 
1000.’ 

2 Nicomachean Ethics v. 3. See the scholia published by Professor Bywater in 
Hermes v. p. 356. 


s 
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even if this proverb existed before Solon, Solon did not 
merely borrow it, for he introduces 6\8os ; and in this he was 
followed by Theognis. If the proverb is to be derived from 
either poet, it is more probably a popular misquotation of 
Theognis’ line, to which it bears a greater resemblance than 
to Solon’s. 

255—6 are practically identical with a couplet which was 
known in the time of Aristotle’ as ro An\caxov érriypaypa. At 
the beginning of the Eudemian Ethics it is ascribed to o épv 
Anr@ THY avTOD yvOunv atrodnvapevos éml TO TpoTUAAaLOY TOD 
Ant@ov...momoas Kad\uortov x.7.r. There is nothing against 
the supposition that Theognis both wrote the lines and 
inscribed them at Delos. 


Let us now turn to an obscure expression in the middle of 
the book. In 769—72 Theognis says that the poet must not 
hide his light from the world : 


xp} Movodv Oeparovta Kai dyyedov, el TL TEpLacoV 
eidein, codins pr POovepov TeréOery, — 
ara Ta pev pocOa, Ta 5é Sevavdvat, ddra S€ trovetv* 
TL opi XpHonTat povvos eTLaTAaMEVOS ; 
Since trocety seems at first sight to cover a// that the poet 
could publish, this triple division of his work demands an 
explanation. Now common as zrovety is in the special meaning 
“to write poetry,’ it is infinitely commoner in the general 
meaning “make.” Among all that a poet writes, what does 
he most wholly make? Clearly those poems in which he 
owes least to other men’s work. If then he divides his 
writings into three classes; gives to each a verb for label; 
and chooses for the third of his labels the word “make,” 
which expresses the simplest and strongest title of authorship: 
it is clear that the other two verbs must assert weaker claims. 
Tennyson, for example, has the best title that man can have 
to the full ownership of Locksley Hall; his title to the /dydls 
of the King is not so good; and his title to the Sfecimen of a 


1 Nicomachean Ethics i. p. 1099 a. See T. Preger, Juscriptiones Graecae 
Metricae, no. 209. 


8—2 
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Translation of the Iliad in Blank Verse is slighter still. These 
are refinements, it is true: but unless he is talking at random 
Theognis also refines. By zrocetv then he would seem to mean 
those poems in which he borrowed little or nothing from older . 
writers; and consequently by waaar and Secevivar he must 
mean those poems in which he had made use of earlier 
writing or of thoughts which he could not honestly call his 
own. The words “seek, shew, make” are not full descriptions; 
each is a mere touch; expansion alone can make their meaning 
clear. jpa@aGat, which denotes desire, seeking after a thing, 
coveting it, suggests appropriation’; devivac suggests illus- 
tration’. The former suits our poet’s treatment of the lines 
of Mimnermus in 793—6 and 1017—22; the latter applies to 
his interpretation or misinterpretation of Solon’s thought in 
319—22 and 1255—6. Thus in 771 it seems reasonable to 
see an avowal of such a mixture of wholly and partly original 
work as we have found by examining the poems themselves. 


Under the heading Tyéuat adéorrotos Welcker prints three 
passages, 467—74, 667—70, 903—30. 

Lines 467—74 are taken from what most scholars have 
thought a complete elegy, 467—96. Aristotle, Wetaphysics 
iv. 5, has these words: 7d ydp Biatov avayxaiov ré€éyeTat, S10 
kal AVTNpoY, BaTrep Kal Evnvos dnow Lav yap dvayxaiov 
Tpayu aviapov épu; and the line is quoted again with 
Euenus’ name in the Eudemian Ethics, ii. 7, and without 
his name in the Rhetoric, i. 11. Plutarch too ascribes. it, 


1 Plato, Cratylus, 406 A: ras 5€ Movcas re kal dws Tiv pmovorxhy dd Tod 
pacba, ws eoixerv, kal THs (nrHoTEws Te Kal Pirocodias 7d Svoua TovTO érwvduacer. 
It is unlikely that Theognis is thinking of any such connexion between Movodv 
and wa@oba here. The determined etymologist will often find resemblance where 
the ordinary man sees none. 

* The three words together suggest something perhaps not unlike what the 
Preacher expresses thus: ‘‘ Yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in order 
many proverbs” (Zccleszastes, xii. 9). On this passage Professor R. G. Moulton 
makes the following comment: ‘‘‘Pondered’ suggests original composition, and 
it is unnecessary to remark that a large part of this work bears the impress of a © 
highly individual thinker. ‘Sought out’ may well mean borrowing from others.’ 
(The Modern Reader’s Bible. Leclestastes and The Wisdom of Solomon, p. viii.) 


_— -" 
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with avinpov, to Euenus'. Now in Theognis, 472, we read : 
mTav yap avayKaiov yphw avinpov épv. To those who regard 
our text as an anthology compiled from various poets this 
is proof positive that Euenus is the author of 467—74. But 
which Euenus? The sophist who outlived Socrates*, or the 
older poet? Bergk® is for the latter, since “is, qui hanc 
syllogen concinnavit, veterum tantum poetarum monumenta 
adhibuit, noviciis poetis, qui circa Peloponnesii belli tempora 
floruerunt, procul habitis.” Of the older Euenus we know 
little. more than that he is mentioned in company with 
Callinus and Mimnermus, and that in the time of Eratos- 
thenes he was only a name‘. There are those, indeed, who 
do not believe in him. Bergk thinks that Aristotle would 
not have quoted from so recent a poet as the younger 
Euenus: “neque enim verisimile est, philosophum usum esse 
admodum recentis poetae auctoritate, cuius saeculo eiusmodi 
sententiae, quas Aristoteles Eueni nomine adhibet, iam erant 
pervagatae: potius consentaneum est, huius poetae aetatem 
a primordiis artis haud ita procul abesse.” This is assertion 
without proof. About the evidence of the poem itself Bergk 
says not a word. M. Croiset® suggests a good reason why 
Aristotle may have chosen to quote from the younger 
Euenus: “Avec ces qualités, Evénos devait se faire une 
sorte d’autorité de moraliste mondain. C’est ce qui explique 
pourquoi Aristote le cite a plusieurs reprises et pourquoi il 
lui emprunte méme des choses que d’autres avaient dites 
avant lui. En les redisant aprés eux, Evénos se les était 
appropriées.” 

Let us assume, however, that the line comes from the 


1 Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum,c.21. There is some reason 
to believe that Plutarch often gets his quotations not direct from the poets but 
through Aristotle and others ; and this may be an instance. 

2 Plato, Phaedo 61 B. 

3 P. L. G.A ii. p. 271 ff. and p. 160. 

* Harpocration, sab verbo Evnvos: dbo dvaypdpovew Evjvous édeyelwv rornras 
duwvtmous adrjrows, KaOdrep "Epatocbévyns év TH wept xpovoypadiav, audorépous 
éywr Ilaplous etvar, yvuwplfecbar 5€ pynow Tov vewrepov pdvov’ wéuwnra dé Oarépov 
avrav kal \arwv. 

5 Litt. Gr. iii.* p. 663 with note 1. 
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elder Euenus, and that he lived before Theognis. In the 
absence of any other trace of Euenus’ hand in 467—096 
this one line does not make good his claim to the whole 
poem. Euenus wrote mpayw' or mphnyy’: in Theognis we 
find ypju’. This suggests that if the Euenus whom Aristotle 
quotes is the elder Euenus, here again Theognis has in- 
corporated a line with a slight change for the sake of 
differentiation. As for the internal evidence, 467—74 are 
addressed to a Simonides, who may or may not be one 
of the two poets of that name. Simonides of Ceos was 
born about the fifty-sixth Olympiad, while Theognis accord- 
ing to-Suidas and others flourished or was born in the 
fifty-ninth, so that the two poets may have known each 
other. The same cannot safely be said of Simonides of 
Amorgos and the elder Euenus. Thus the evidence of the 
name Simonides, so far as it goes, favours the claims of 
Theognis to this poem. 

If on the other hand the line belongs to the younger 
Euenus, he may have been borrowing or adapting from 
Theognis, just as in the first fragment he quotes the “old 
saying” col pév tadra Soxovvt éotw éeuol S€ Tade; as in 
the second Baxyou pétpov adpictov is based upon the maxim 
of Cleobulus, wétpov dpiotov, which Phocylides (fragment 12) 
and Theognis (335) had already used; as in the third op@0s 
yeyvdaKelv otos Exactos avnp has a clear connexion with 312 
and 898 of Theognis. 

Thus the ascription of this poem to Euenus breaks down. 
Welcker ascribes to him also lines 667—70, but for no better 
reason than that they too are addressed to Simonides. To 
Simonides are addressed also lines 1345—-50, which belong to 
the Motvoa zraidixn; but these Welcker prints under the 
head of rrapwdiar. 

Lines 903—30 are addressed to one Democles. Bergk 
would ascribe them to some poet “who is not to be put on a 
level with the old masters of elegy, but was perhaps divided 
by no very long interval of time from the late poets whom 
the author of our collection set aside.’ The poem is certainly 
remarkably bad, and it may be a late effusion which has got 
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in by accident or by deliberate insertion. But this one may 
admit without following Welcker in his other excisions, for 
the poem is unique, and the charges which can be brought 
against it are such as can be brought against no other poem 
in the book}. 

Following Welcker so far, recent writers have gone on 
to ascribe other poems to other poets. In 877—8 and 939— 
42 Bergk sees the hand of Mimnermus. Hartung would give 
603—4 to Callinus, 605—6 to Solon. “Lines 879—85,” says 
Bergk, “are perhaps taken from the elegies of Tyrtaeus, 
though others may think of Polymnestus. Hartung assigns 
them to Chilon.” 1211—6 Bergk gave first to Thaletas and 
afterwards to Anacreon, while “von Leutsch ascribes them 
to Epimenides, whether in jest or in earnest I do not know.” 
These conjectures rest on no evidence but that of style, or 
at best on geographical references, which must be treated 
with especial caution in the case of Theognis, who travelled 
much and made his home in many lands. Ascriptions of 
this kind have little value apart from the assumption that 
our collection is drawn from many poets, and they are not 
reasons for this assumption but consequences of it. The 
following are three good examples. 

H. Flach* gives to Solon 947—8. “ These lines,” he says, 
“are without doubt Solonian.” This for no better reason 
than that Solon held such a position as the lines describe, 
and that they do not agree with Flach’s view of the political 
circumstances of Theognis, whose poems he regards as written 
all under a democracy. Herwerden too® ascribes the couplet 
to Solon because Avrapos was a common epithet of Athens: 
“est adiwy ty illa, quam salse ridet Aristophanes‘.” But 
common as Aurapai ;A@Hvat is in later writers, it does not 
appear before Pindar, and Pindar calls many cities Aerapos 
besides Athens. 


1 For a further discussion of this poem see Appendix ITI. 
2 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 398, n. 2. 

‘3 Animadversiones Philologicae ad Theognidem, p. 37: 

4 Acharnians, 639—40. 
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In 1043—4 Sitzler reads ’Acrumadns as a by-form of 
"Aotutaxains, and adds: “si Astypalaeam Coam intelligis, 
Philetas, si Samiam, Anacreon horum versuum auctor esse 
potest.” There seems to be no authority whatever for this 
by-form, and ’Acru7anys is only an improbable conjecture. 

603—4 refer to the fall of Magnesia, 1103—4 to the fall 
of Magnesia, Colophon and Smyrna. It is generally supposed 
that the second of these couplets could have been written 
only when the fall of Smyrna, which was destroyed by 
Sadyattes or his son Alyattes in the beginning of the sixth 
century, was fresh in men’s minds; and only by a poet of 
Asia Minor’. This is neither proved nor probable. Colophon 
was taken by Gyges probably in the beginning of the seventh 
century, Magnesia by the Cimmerians not long after. Thus 
no poet could have seen all three events. And if the writer 
of lines 1103—4 took one or two of his examples from ancient 
history, who shall say that he did not take all three? 
Probably he borrowed them from earlier elegiac or iambic 
poetry? 


Il. 


The second kind of alien matter which Welcker finds 
in our text is “parodiae, quas, ut furcillis expellantur, de- 
signasse sufficit, quamvis quaedam huc traxi, de quibus 
diversae fortasse erunt doctorum virorum sententiae.” 

He devotes pages LXXX to xCV of his Prolegomena to an 
examination of the remains of parody in Greek literature, 
with special reference to Bion of Borysthenes. He has 
no difficulty in finding much evidence that Theognis was 
often parodied. 215—6 were thus travestied with reference 
to the Philostratus who lived at the court of the great 
Cleopatra?: 

Tmavaogmou opynv icye Dirootpatov, ds Kreorratpa 
viv mpocomirnoas Tolos ideiy édavn. 


1 Reitzenstein, p. 66: ‘‘das gehdrt einem ionischen Dichter, ist aber durch . 
Zufiigung des Wortes Kupve nachtriglich zum theognideischen umgearbeitet.” 

2 The fate of Magnesia is mentioned by Archilochus, fragment 20. 

3 Philostratus, Zzves of the Sophists, i. 5. 
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This kind of parody is to be distinguished from what we 
find in Plutarch, Ilep) craicdv évavtriwuatwv, 1039 F, where 
Plutarch says of Chrysippus: moré € rov Qéoyuy éravop- 
Povpevos, ovx eer, noir, eimeiv, yor mevinv hevyovra, war- 
ov é 

xpn Kaxiav devyovta Kai és Babuxnrea TrovTov 

purteiv Kal tetpav, Kupve, cat’ nduB8atov'. 

This is not a parody but a correction ; it resembles Solon’s 
answer to Mimnermus, or Theognis’ treatment of lines from 
Tyrtaeus, with this difference, that while Solon and Theognis 
gave their corrections a place in their poetry, Chrysippus 
made his in conversation or in a prose treatise, not intending 
the poem as amended to have an independent existence. 
Bion again made a reductio ad absurdum of 177—8*: yapiev 
5€ Kal TO TOD Biwvos tpods Tov O€éoyviv AéyovTa 


Tas yap avnp tevin Sedunpévos ovTE TL elmrety 
ov0 épEar Svvatar, yAdooa Sé of SédeTar— 


TOS ovv od Tévns wv hrvapeis ToTadTa Kal KaTadorEcyeis 
nov; Many such criticisms of Theognis were made by the 
Stoics, Bion and others. But these are not parodies, nor 
were they likely to lead to parodies. What we are entitled 
to demand from Welcker is proof that parodies or satirical 
comments have ever attached themselves to the works of 
the author at whom they were aimed, or taken the place 
of genuine lines. His only example is this*: ‘ Bacchylidis 
versus* @vatoicr pr hdvar dépictov pnt dediov mpocdeiv 
géyyos Ursinus in codice Stobaei® ita in contrarium im- 
mutatos invenit: @vatots pwév pivar dépictoyv Kai 8 aedéiov 
dios Epos mpoctdeiv.” But this is merely the eccentricity 
of one unimportant manuscript. There may be a few things 
of this kind in Greek and Latin literature*; but is there a 


1 See Theognis 175—6. 

2 Plutarch, Ilas de? rdv véov romnudrwv dxovew, 22 A. 

3 P. Ixxxiv. 4 vy. 160—2, Kenyon. 5 xcviii. 27. 

6 In Lucretius Lachmann, Munro and others strike out iii. 743 as a sarcastic 
gloss. 
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single case in which parodies have been systematically and 
of set purpose woven into an author’s work? 

With regard to Theognis we know as a matter of fact 
of one other parody besides that of 215—6. Hesychius 
sub verbo Worvrraidsns* rap@dntar éx tév Oedyvidos BouBov 
érrawnow, “ubi,” says Bergk, “scribendum videtur Bod Sov 
éraivnow, LloXvmaidn, quod sive comici sive parodi alicuius 
velut Cratetis est.’ But this of course does not appear in 
our manuscripts. 

There is then no evidence to prove it likely or possible 
that poems written in ridicule of Theognis should have been — 
incorporated in any considerable number with his genuine 
poems. The thing is in itself not much more probable than 
that one of J. K. Stephen’s or Owen Seaman’s parodies 
should be included in the poems of Swinburne or Browning. 
Of course a few such sarcasms may have been written in the 
margin and later given a place by accident in the text. 
But what Welcker sees is a deliberate system of insertion, 
and for this he can give neither parallel nor proof. 

It remains to examine one by one the passages which 
he prints under the heading Ilapwédia:. 

The first is 1161—2, which he thinks a parody of 409—10. 
In 409—10 A and O read: 


>] / \ \ / 5 / 
ovdéva Onaoavpov taicl KataOnoe apeivo 
> na of > b] a > / / ] ¢ 
aidods 7 T ayabois avdpact, Kup’, érerat. 
In 1161—2 A reads: 


ovdéva Onoavpoyv Tacly Katabnoew apecvor, 
aitodow 8 ayabots avdpact, Kuvpve, did60v— 
where the other manuscripts have cata@yoew maiciv. Such 
a use of the future infinitive is impossible. Since A is by 
far the best manuscript it is fair to assume that xcataOjoew 
qmatciv is due to a transposition made for the metre’s sake, 
and that waiolv cataOnoevy is nearer the truth. The obvious 
emendation is xataOynoe, whereby 1161 becomes identical 
with 409. The couplet thus produced would mean: “Thou 
wilt do better to lay by no treasure for thy children; but 
give to good men, Cyrnus, when they ask.” But cata@noes 
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dwewvoy in the sense duewov éotat cor carabeuévo is doubtful, 
and the change from the future to the imperative is awkward. 
The question is complicated by the fact that Stobaeus, 
Xxxi. 16, has 


ovdéva Onoavpov KkataOnoear Evdov apeiva 
aidovds iv ayabois avdpaci, Kipve, didws— 

“thou wilt store up in thine house no better treasure than 
the mercy (or reverence) that thou shewest to good men’”— 
which agrees with neither version. From all this it is prob- 
able that the corruption of our manuscripts is deep seated. 
But even if we accept with Welcker the reading of the 
inferior manuscripts, we have not a parody properly so 
called, but a variation of the language accompanied by a 
change of meaning. Theognis thus varies lines of Solon, 
Tyrtaeus and others ; and if he deals thus with others’ poems, 
why could he not do the same with his own? 

Welcker’s next parody is 1353—6, over which he prints 
301—-2. They are neither a parody of 301—2 nor a variation 
upon their theme, but an entirely different sentiment couched 
in language which resembles them only in one line. expos 
Kai YAUKUS Kal apTradéos Kal amrnvns expresses “ bitter-sweet ” 
(the “dulcis-amarus” of Virgil’s third Eclogue) as well as 
it could be expressed, and so Theognis uses these words 
as a sort of formula, just as e¢ ur) éunv yrounv éEatatact 
Meoi is used both in 540 and in 554; just as omocous néduos 
KkaOopa of 850 resembles nédAvos Kafopa of 616. The same 
is true of wavtwy Todt avinpotatov, with which compare 
TavTwy TOUT avinpoTatoy in 124 and Tay adAA@Y TayTeV 
avinporatov in 812. To speak of parody in such a connexion 
is to misuse the word}. 

The same is true of the resemblance between lines 1238 


1 It is comforting to find this explanation of 301 and 1353 given by a recent 
writer, F. Cauer (PAz/ologus n.f.iv. 1891, p. §30, n. 1): “ Es ist durchaus denkbar, 
dass Theognis dieselben Antithesen (bitter und siiss, liebenswiirdig und grausam) 
fiir zwei verschiedene Gedanken verwandt hat, das eine Mal, um das richtige 
Verhalten gegen Dienstboten und Nachbarn zu bezeichnen, das andere Mal, um 
die Qualen und Geniisse des Eros zu schildern.” 
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and 1086. A formula appears in both, but they are not 
otherwise related. 

Over 1365—6 Welcker prints 1049—50. The lines may 
be allowed to speak for themselves. 

237—54 form a complete poem. “I have given thee 
wings, Cyrnus, wherewith thou shalt fly over sea and land...; 
thou shalt be a theme for song while earth and sun remain. 
And yet thou shewest me no respect, but beguilest me with 
words as if I were a little child.” Here, as in a well-written 
epigram, the sting of the poem is in its tail. The description 
of the fame which Theognis has given to Cyrnus only leads 
up to the complaint of the last couplet. This couplet 
Welcker regards as a sarcastic addition, and prints apart 
among the parodies. By this proceeding he makes the poem 
lame and impotent. To what does coi pév éyo of 237 answer 
if not to avradp éy@ mapa oev of 253? But the best argument 
against Welcker is to read the poem’. 

Over 1105—6 Welcker prints 415—-8. The only resem- 
blance is that the metaphor of gold and lead and the 
touchstone appears in both poems expressed in similar and 
yet different language. 

Welcker does not say from what his three next passages, 
371—2, 503—8, 1345—50, are parodied. The first he rejects 
presumably because it is more in keeping with the Motca 
mavoixyn than with the gnomes among which it stands; the 
second because it is a confession of drunkenness unworthy 
of Theognis; the third for no apparent reason, unless it be 
that it is addressed to Simonides. . 

Over 577—8 Welcker prints 845—6. In 577 Schneider’s 
pnov is probably right; but whether we read pydvov or pncor, 
the two poems are not connected in thought. In 577 xaxov 
and éc@nov are presumably masculine; only when the couplet 


1 The arguments advanced by certain scholars against the unity of this poem 
could convince nobody who did not approach the question prejudiced by the 
belief (which will be considered later) that our text is a medley of fragments. ~ 
Reitzenstein (p. 269, note) dismisses their refinements with a warning of the 
danger of applying to the Megarian poet ‘‘die Grundsatze der Bentley’schen 
Horazkritik.” ; 
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is put immediately after 845—6 does it become natural to’ 
take them as neuter. 577—8 mean: “It is easy to make 
a good man bad or a bad man good”—or “it is easier to 
make a good man bad than a bad man good”—; “teach me 
not; I am not of years to learn.” 845—6 mean: “It is a 
light matter to turn a man’s good fortune into bad’—or, 
if we read avépi, “it is a light matter for a man to turn 
good fortune into bad’”—, “but a hard to turn bad 
fortune into good.” ed xeiyevoy avdpa, a man well situated, 
or ed xeiwevov, a thing that is well situated, is very different 
from éc@Xov or xaxov, a man of good or bad character. Thus 
pn pe Sidack cannot refer to 845—61. 

Over 1037—8 Welcker prints 1219—20. Here again 
there is no connexion of thought. The one couplet says, 
“It is hard to beguile a foe, easy to beguile a friend”; the 
other, “It is hardest to beguile a good man, as I have long 
been convinced.” By being put together they get a spurious 
resemblance to one another; but our text does not put them 
together. 

Over 1041—2 Welcker prints 1217—8. Here we certainly 
have a contradiction. But 1041—2 refer to a particular case, 
while 1217—8 are general. If a later writer had wished to 
parody 1217—8 he would have kept much nearer to their 
language, thus: 


Sedpo mapa Kralovta KabeCowevor yerXaowper, 
Kndeou Tois Keivouv, Kupv’, émitepmropevor. 

It would be more plausible to take 1217—8 as a correction 
of 1041—2, made in the spirit of Chrysippus or Bion. But 
Theognis must be permitted to be inconsistent. He is not 
a cold-blooded moralist, drawing up a complete and ordered 
scheme of wisdom, but a man of affairs and a man of feeling 
who says what comes to his mind. 

Over 1181—2 Welcker prints 823—4. A careful examina- 
tion of these two aphorisms will shew that they are not 


1 The antithesis of ed and xax&s in 846 makes xaxds almost certain in 845. 
A, however, has xad@s, which gives a plausible oxymoron. With xad@s there 
would be even less connexion between 845—6 and 577—8 than with xaxds. 
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contradictory but complementary to each other. 823—4 
mean: “Neither further a tyrant’s cause in hope of gain, 
nor slay him if thou art bound by pledge”; in other words, 
do not make common cause with a tyrant, but, on the other 
hand, if you are pledged to him, do not break your oath. 
Gedy Opxia ovvOéuevos must be conditional or it is mean-~- 
ingless—a_ consideration which Welcker seems to have 
overlooked. 1181 begins with a 6&é, so that it is natural 
to join this couplet, if possible, with what precedes. 1179—82 
will then mean: “Honour and fear the gods, Cyrnus, for 
that keepeth a man from doing or saying things unholy; 
but to lay low as thou wilt a people-eating’ tyrant is no sin 
towards the gods.” If 823—4 are looked at in the light 
of these lines it becomes doubly clear that what 824 con- 
demns is not the murder of a tyrant but the breaking of 
an oath sworn in the name of the gods. Thus here again 
we have a particular and a general counsel. 823—4 are for 
the benefit of those who are pledged by oath to a bad 
cause, 1181—2 of those who are bound only by the common 
principles of godliness. 


IIT. 


The third kind of foreign matter which Welcker banishes 
from the text is “epigrammata, quae quod certas quasdam 
personas, locos, casus, tempora spectant, a enomis necessario 
ablegantur.” He remarks that except for six lines cited by 
Athenaeus, two of which do not appear in our manuscripts, 
none of these poems is anywhere quoted. He notices, how- 
ever, an exception to this rule. 

Tipayopa, ToAr@v opyhv amdtepOev opavTt 
ywooKew Yarerrov, KaltTrep eovTL cope: 
of pev yap KaKkoTnTa KaTaKpvwartes ExoveL 
TROUT, Tol & apEeTHVY ovAOMEVN TreEVID. 
Of this poem, 1059—62, the second couplet appears in 
Stobaeus, xcvii. 9, under the lemma ®@edyuidos. Why does 
not Stobaeus quote the first couplet also? Because it was 
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not to his purpose, for his ninety-seventh chapter is headed 
Ilevias yroyos. Welcker says of the second couplet!: “sen- 
tentia Theognidi a Stobaeo adscripta loco fortasse non suo 
annexa est. Certe epigrammatarius non apte illa (ut Theognis 
ipse 209 Mimnermi aliqua, incertus 1155—60 Tyrtaei quibus- 
dam*) usus foret; quum «xaxotns et dpety ad genus et 
conditionem pertineant, opy7 autem animum_ significet.” 
Around the meaning of xaxorns, dpern, Serdos, éoOXos and 
the like in Theognis has raged a controversy into which it 
is not necessary to enter here. Suffice it to say that these 
words have not lost their moral significance in Theognis. 
It is a mistake to treat them as denoting no more than 
political or social distinctions. When Theognis applies 
aya0os, apetn and the like to men of high birth, like a true 
aristocrat he credits his class with superior moral worth. If 
aya0oi is to be taken as the zame of a class, then 111—2 for 
instance are a play upon words, and one which Theognis repeats 
an intolerable number of times. In countless cases it is clear 
that these words have a purely moral significance, for instance 
in 579 and in 435—8. On Welcker’s theory 435—8 should 
mean: “If wisdom could be made and inserted in a man, 
no nobleman would ever have a commoner for his son; but 
no teaching will turn a commoner into a nobleman.” 

Thus Welcker’s objection to 1059—62 falls to the ground. 
The first couplet might stand by itself, but it would be very 
weak; while the addition of the second makes a complete 
poem quite in the manner of Theognis. There is then no 
reason for breaking up this poem. It follows that Stobaeus 
had one of Welcker’s “epigrammata” in his text. The fact 
that Stobaeus quotes from only one of these personal poems, 
and then omits the couplet which contains the address, 
suggests to Welcker’s mind that they were absent from his 
text of Theognis. But the reason why Stobaeus quotes only 
this couplet is simple: it is the only couplet of the “ epi- 


1 P. 130, note on 1033 (1061 in the ordinary numeration). 
9 


2 209=795 Bekker, 1155—60=933—8 Bekker. As I have said already, 
the sentence between the brackets is a strange admission for Welcker to make. 
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grammata” which was suited to his purpose, as may be seen 
by reading them as they stand on pages 56—g9 of Welcker’s 
edition. We must not expect the author of a gnomic 
anthology to make use of a mpomeyumrrixov like 691—2, of 
a challenge to a contest like 993—6, of abusive or reproachful 
poems like 453—6 or 599—602, of allegories or riddles like 
257—60, 861—4, 949—54, 1229—30. In 1169, it is true, we 
have the gnome é« xayetaspins Kaka yiveras; but it is spoilt 
for the purpose of Stobaeus by the personal reproach con- 
tained in the following words: 
ev 5€ Kal avTos 
yvoon, émel peyadous HATES aOavaTous. 


~ 


As with Stobaeus, so with the other authors who quote 
Theognis. It is the gnomic poems with which they are con- 
cerned. This is far from surprising when we remember, first, 
that the non-gnomic poems are few, however much more 
interesting than the rest they may be to us; and secondly, 
that many of those who quote from him—Plato, the Stoics, 
Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom—had themselves a moral and 
didactic purpose in view. The authors who looked at 
Theognis from any other standpoint, as Eratosthenes from 
the historian’s, Athenaeus from the curiosity-hunter’s, quote 
from him allusions to persons and places; but since such 
authors are rare in Theognis’ case, the quotations from his 
allusive poems are few. 

The only remaining reason for rejecting the “epigram- 
mata” is that Theognis is generally spoken of as a gnomic 
poet, and that Tyvwporoyia and ‘TzroPjxat are given as titles 
for his poems. But the predominant character of his poetry 
is gnomic, and it cannot be proved that he was ever regarded 
as gnomic throughout, uniformly and unchangingly. As for 
the titles, they have no authority. Our manuscripts do not 
recognize them. A has simply Oedyvidos éXeyeiwv a, O has 
apxn ovdv Oed Tod Oedyvidos ds Sia oTixwv jpwereyeiwy ; one 
of the inferior manuscripts has Oedyridos yvomar: paddov 
Oeoyvidos yvwporoyia pos KUpvov ToAvTraidny TOV épa@mevor, 
and the rest have equally arbitrary titles. In Suidas and 
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Eudocia yvwporoyia and tro@jKxac are used in a way which 
suggests descriptions rather than titles. Plato in the Meno, 
when he wants to locate a quotation, uses only a distinction 
dependent on metre. In fact, titles are generally to be 
treated with suspicion in the case of early Greek writers, 
especially where several titles compete with one another as 
in Thucydides. Theognis cannot have felt much need for a 
title; and when titles were first given to his poetry, they were 
naturally chosen in accordance with the character of the 
majority of the poems. 

The internal evidence against these poems is mostly 
geographical. We know too little about Theognis to say 
where he cannot have been, but we know at least that he 
wandered far and saw the towns of many men. 


IV. 


Welcker’s fourth class is “convivalia carmina, vel juvenilem 
hilaritatem spirantia vel licentiosa, quorum indoles a gnomicis 
omnino abhorret”; and he prints a hundred and ten lines 
under the heading Xvuotixa. In some of them, he says, as 
in 567, 877, 977—8, the poet speaks as a young man; in 1122 
as a rich man—but here Welcker is wrong, for 1119g—22 are 
a prayer, and the verbs are in the optative throughout. In 
no poem does Theognis speak as a rich man; and though he 
speaks to Cyrnus as a father to a son (1049), and as one to 
whom years have brought the philosophic mind, he nowhere 
appears as an o/d man; for even in I009—I0, I1020—2, and 
other similar passages (none of which Welcker recognizes as 
the work of Theognis), it is the prospect rather than the 
presence of old age that distresses him. And it is un- 
reasonable to confine the literary activity of Theognis to any 
one period of his life. Even if it be admitted that some of 
the Svurrortixa necessarily belong to a young man or a man 
in the prime of life, that is no reason for banishing them from 
Theognis. Nor must it be supposed that the poems of his 
youth would stand at the head of the volume, as Tennyson’s 
Juventlia do; for whatever the principle on which our 


H. 9 


a 
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collection was arranged, it was certainly not by chronological 
order throughout. 

A passage of Eustathius quoted by Welcker shews how 
the gnomic and erotic and abusive poems of Theognis are 
connected—by their use at banquets. Speaking of oxddva 
he says! that they are tad wév cxwmrixd, ta S€ pos épwrta, 
moAAa Oé Kal otrovdaia. If we add praise or blame of wine, 
this is a fairly accurate description of the poems of Theognis. 
The poems addressed to Cyrnus were used at banquets, as 
Theognis himself tells us in 239—43. Similarly poems of 
Bias, Chilon, Solon and others were used as oxodua. If 
Theognis wrote one class of cxod\va, may he not have written 
others ? 


V. 


Welcker distinguishes Kvpvos from L[oAvmaiédns, and 
accordingly supposes that Theognis wrote two bodies of 
enomic poetry. This has no bearing on the question of 
foreign matter in the text, but it will be convenient to discuss 
it here. 

Welcker’s reason for regarding Kvpvos and [odvraidns 
as different persons is that [loAvzraiéy always stands alone 
and is never combined with Kvpve, and that patronymics are 
not so used: “sed utrumque nomen semper, quantum scio, et 
in deorum invocationibus et in hominum alloquiis, conjunctum 
invenitur, ut [rade Aerrivew mas, Epacpovidn Xapixae apud 
Archilochum, TAadx«’ "Emcevdeidn apud Herodotum, =tpotBou 
mat, TOO ayadpa, Aewxpates apud Anacreontem,” and so on. 
Yet Solon addresses Mimnermus as Avyvacraén, which is 
clearly a patronymic?; and Pindar, in Pythian v. 45, has 
"AreEBtada, though the personal name *Apxecida has not 
occurred since line 5 and does not occur again till line 103°. 


1 Ad Odyss. vii. Pp. 1574+ 14. 

2 Suidas says that Mimnermus’ father was Avcyupridéns, but that is probably a 
corruption. Suidas’ explanation of Avyvacrddys is childish, 

3 Compare Jliad i. 17, 59, 122, 277, iv. 204, xiii. 307, etc.; Hesiod, 
Works and Days 54; Theognis 377; Pindar, Olympian vi. 80, xii. 13, xiii. 67; 
Pythian ii. 18, ix. 30; Memean i. 29; Isthmian vii. 31. 





a 
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This is enough to prove Welcker’s principle false. Few 
scholars follow him in this matter to-day’. But besides the 
advantage of settling the question once and for all, this 
investigation will reveal another trace of reasonable arrange- 
ment in our text. 

IIloAvrraién occurs first in line 25. Lines 1—18 are four 
poems addressed to gods: the first two to Phoebus, the third 
to Artemis, the fourth to the Muses and Graces. These may 
be regarded as a sort of preface. Just as the //iad and the 
Odyssey begin with addresses to the Muse, Lucretius with an 
address to Venus, and Aratus with Zeus, so Theognis begins 
with the patron of gnomic poetry, with his sister Artemis, the 
chief deity of Megara, and with the Muses and Graces, the 
givers of poetic charm. Then his very next word, Kupve, gives 
the name of the friend to whom a large part of his poetry is 
addressed ; and, as if for completeness’ sake, in the same 
poem he calls him also [loAvzraidn, just as the first line of the 
Iliad gives both the personal name and the patronymic of 
the chief character. Thus the poet seems to take the first 
opportunity of establishing the identity of Cyrnus and the 
son of Polypaus. After calling him simply Kvpve in the next 
few poems, he repeats the double address in 53—60. In the 
next poem we have IloAvzaidn only, and it stands alone 
several times after this, though Kvpve, the shorter and there- 
fore the more generally convenient form, is far the commoner. 
Only once again, in 183—92, do the two occur in the same 
poem. . 

This argument of course assumes the unity of three sets 
of lines, 1g—26, 53—60, 183—92. If any one of these sets 
will not admit of division, then Kvpvos and IloXvraidns are 
the same®. Welcker, rather than identify Kvpvos and Ilodv- 
matons, breaks up these poems, giving 25—6, 57—60, 191—2 


1E. Hiller in Bursian liv. p. 140: “ Ubrigens zweifelt, soviel mir 
bekannt, an der Identitiit von Kvpvos und IloAvratins gegenwiirtig sonst” (7.<. 
except Sitzler) ‘‘niemand mehr.” 

2 Graefenhan (Zheognis Theognideus, p. 35) does not regard this as a necessary 
consequence. But the poet could not possibly have turned from the one to the 
other in the course of a short poem. Such a change would be absurd. 


Q—2 
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as separate fragments. But 25—6 by themselves can only 
mean: “Nothing is wonderful, Polypaides, for Zeus himself 
never sends weather which pleases all alike.” Differences of 
opinion concerning the weather are not so rare that all other 
marvels seem small beside them. If 57—60 are taken apart, 
the question arises: Who are now good? The first sentence is 
meaningless without what precedes it in our text. In I91—2, 
again, o’rw has no meaning apart from what precedes}, unless 
indeed Welcker would take it closely with @avyafe—“ do not 
thus wonder’”—which is both unlikely in itself and against 
the order of the words. None of these passages presents 
any difficulty if it is taken with what precedes it in the 
manuscripts”. Let us examine one at greater length. 

If with Welcker we break off 25—-6 from what precedes, 
the end of the poem 19—24 may be ttranslated thus: 
“.,.and thus shall each man say; ‘Theognis wrote these 
lines, Theognis of Megara. But renowned though I am 
among all mankind, never yet have I contrived to please all 
my fellow-townsmen.”’ Such an ending is weak in English 
and perhaps even weaker in the Greek. 23— 4 are very 
similar to 367—8: “I cannot understand my fellow-townsmen’s 
mind, for I please them neither by my good things nor by 
my bad.” He does not leave off with this confession, but 
proudly goes on—“ but though many inveigh against me, bad 
and good alike, none of the unwise can imitate me.” So in 
19—26 he does not end with a confession of failure, but 
justifies himself by a proud comparison with Zeus. “ But 
renowned though I am among all mankind, never yet have 
I contrived to please all my fellow-townsmen. No wonder, 
Polypaides ; for not Zeus himself pleaseth all either with his 


1 There is an exactly similar use of ofrw wh Oadmage in 1349. 

2 In the case of 191—2, those who ascribe the whole of the passage in 
Stobaeus to Xenophon must infer that in Xenophon’s text 191—2 were joined with 
183—90; for though the actual quotation only goes down to 190, the words xgra 
yiyvecOar 7d yévos Tav avOpwrwv KaKioy del piyvimevov Td xeElpov TE Berriove 
are clearly a paraphrase of yévos...adcrdv pavpovcbar* oiv yap ployerar éoOra 
xaxois. But it has been shewn above that the end of the passage is probably 
a late production—perhaps later than the latest date to which the supposed 
compiler of our collection has been assigned. 
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rain or with his sunshine.” The poem is complete and could 
not be better turned. By cutting off the last couplet, here as 
in 237—54, Welcker robs the epigram of its sting. 

Lines 19—26 then go together. It follows that Cyrnus 
and Polypaides are one, and that Welcker is wrong in dis- 
tinguishing two bodies of gnomic poetry addressed to two 
different persons’. 


VI. 


Lastly, Welcker sets aside the Wusa Puerilis. This part 
of our text is in many ways distinct from the rest. It is 
found only in one manuscript. Almost all of it deals with 
a subject which is not prominent in the first book. The name 
IloAvrraidns never occurs in it; Kvpvos once only, and then in 
a poem which is out of place. Not a-single line of the Motca 
mawdixn is quoted in any Greek writer, and to all appearances 
it was unknown from the time of Plato to the time of Suidas’. 
Those who think that the first book is arranged by catchwords 
do not extend them to the second. Altogether this question 
is so different from the other problems in Theognis that for 
the present it had better be postponed. 


And so much (as Tristram Shandy saith) for tearing out 
of chapters. 


1 Welcker and Sitzler make vain attempts to find a meaning for Kupvos as a 
common noun. A hero Kvpvos is mentioned in Herodotus i. 167. Herwerden 
(Mnemosyne, n.s. xii. 1884, p- 294) thinks Kipvos a fictitious name: ‘“ nimis 
fortuitum videtur, eundem hominem nobilem simul dominum et divitis filium 
appellatum in suo paternoque nomine duplex omen coniunxisse.” The coincidence 
would not be very remarkable, even if it were an established fact that xvpvos 
meant ‘‘dominus,”’ which it is not; on the contrary Photius tells us that xupyoc 
was a name given in Macedonia to ol cxériot, that is of AdOpa -yevynOévres Tw 
yovéwy THs Kops. 

K. Miiller asks how it comes, if Kyrnos and Polypaides are one and the same, 
that Theognis does not use IloAvratdn in poems where Kipve or Kup’ occurs 
twice or thrice. The poems in which both Kvpve and Ilo\vratén occur are a 
sufficient answer to this question; but it should not be forgotten that a word of 
five syllables was a less convenient stopgap than a word of two or one. 

2 There may be a reference to 1362 in Aristophanes, Wasps 1342—3. 
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HAVING removed so much, Welcker goes on to consider 
what is left. Sylburg and Heyne had thought it a selection 
from the full form of Theognis ; but Welcker accepts Heyne’s 
later judgment, with Wassenbergh and Epkema, and holds 
that after the complete Theognis had vanished somebody 
gathered together as many remnants of it as he could find 
in later authors and anthologies, and so produced a collection 
which was afterwards expanded into our text. In support of 
this opinion he appeals to the witness of Xenophon and of the 
Meno, to lines 19—24, to the repetitions, and to the traces of 
patchwork in the order of the poems. We have done with 
Xenophon and Plato, but the rest of his evidence must now 
be examined, 


‘ 


$1. Lines 19—24. 


Of lines 19—24 Welcker says: “qui vero clausulae impo- 
nendae unice apti sunt versus, eos, qui Theognideum librum 
reconcinnare studuit, ut operi ab ipso condito quodammodo 
pro lemmate essent, in fronte posuit statim post epigrammata, 
quibus invocationem deorum in epica poesi sollennem imitari 
voluisse videtur’.” To this opinion he was led by the use of 
the word odpnyis in 19. About the meaning of odpnyis 
scholars have contended, and the case is still in court; but. 
of that hereafter. As for Welcker, has he not been misled by 


1 P. ciii. 
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the modern use of the seal at the end of documents? But 
this use is only a conservative survival. The original purpose 
of the seal was to fasten up (say a letter) on the outside, and 
so odpayis, sppayitw, cppayiopua are regularly used in Greek. 
If one wished to insist on this point one might argue that 
though the seal comes last to the writer of a letter, to the 
reader it comes first, and that Theognis says not odpnyid’ 
emtOnow but odpnyis émixeicOw, where the passive naturally 
suggests the point of view of the reader. But this would be 
hypercritical. All that need be insisted on is that from the 
use of odpnyis in, a metaphor no inference so precise as 
Welcker’s can be drawn. And we have already seen a reason 
why Theognis may have chosen to put this poem at the head 
of his volume, in that it contains both his own name and the 
two names under which he addresses Cyrnus; and also, it 
may be added, an indication, in codifouévw, of the pre- 
dominant character of the book. Moreover, even if 19—26 
were uniquely fit to end the volume, 19—24 are uniquely 
unfit, since they are a confession of failure. But even if 19— 
26 are taken together, as they must be, the militant spirit 
of the last lines is not what we look for at the end of a 
book. 


$2. The Repetitions. 


“ Tot intextae sunt gnomarum Theognidearum repetitiones 
paulum variatae, tot etiam aliorum poetarum elegiacorum 
versus, ut multo minus probabile sit, haec omnia paulatim 
ab aliis appicta, quam primitus a librario undecunque coacta 
et corrasa esse.” | 

The verses which appear to belong to other poets have 
been considered above. The passages in which Theognis 
seems to repeat himself fall into two classes: first, those 
which shew some variation of language; second, those that 
shew no variation or very little. A good instance of the first 
class is in I115—6 and 643—4. 115—6: “ Many are a man’s 
companions in meat and drink, but fewer in a matter of 
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moment.” 643—4: “Many become dear companions over 
their cups, but fewer in a matter of moment.” There is a 
clear difference of meaning between the two couplets. The 
first comes just after poems describing the baseness and 
ingratitude of the de:Aoé or xaxoi, and is followed by poems 
which complain of the difficulty of knowing men’s hearts. 
107—8: “Sow the sea, and thou wilt reap no rich crop; 
do good to bad men, and thou wilt get no good in return.” 
117—8: “Nothing is harder or worth more heed? than to 
discover a counterfeit man.” In this context 115—6 naturally 
mean that many are willing to make what they can out of a 
man who will desert him in his hour of need. They clinch 
the accusation of ingratitude which the preceding lines have 
brought against the deAot. 643—4 on the other hand come 
after lines which enjoin the necessity of careful judgment in 
important affairs. 631—6: “Let not temper prevail over 
reason. Think twice and thrice, for the tempestuous man 
comes to harm. Judgment and mercy belong to good men, 
but good men are few nowadays.” 639—40: “Often the 
works of men go well against thought and hope, and of 
counsels is no fulfilment.” 641—2: “Thou canst not tell 
friend from foe until thou meetest with a grave matter.” 
Following this, lines 643—4 mean that in the excitement 
of wine men make hasty pledges of friendship of which 
they repent when an important matter is on hand. Thus 
the two couplets in question seem to mean the same only 
when they are looked at together and apart from their 
contexts. It is the context which gives a new meaning to 
old words, here as in 1253—4. 

It is worth notice that neither 115—6 nor 643—4 are 
anywhere quoted, though 115 is imitated in line 92 of the 
Pseudophocylidea. 

A similar explanation may be given for each of the other 
semi-repetitions. 


1 008’ eddaBins éorl mepl mdéovos, which has been much emended, is com- - 
pletely justified by the analogy of epi woNdod etc. Bergk thinks zepi superfluous, 
and quotes from Euenus i. 6 pgorns eioi didacxaNias: but there the genitive does 
not denote value. 
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39—42 : 
Kupve, xvev trois He, SédovKa Sé pu) Téxn cvdpa 
evOuvthpa Kaxhs UBpios Hperépys?. 
aoTol pev yap &0 olde caddpoves, nyewoves be 
TeTpapatat TOAN)Y €S KAKOTHTA TreECELD. 


In 1081—10824 we have the same poem with the change 
of &@ oiSe to éace and the following line in place of the first 
pentameter : 


¢ / a e i , 
uvBpiotnv, YareTAS yEe“ova TTACLOS. 


The difference of wording answers to a difference of meaning. 
The first poem refers to the fear of a tyrant, the second to the 
fear of a violent party-leader. Theognis doubtless intended 
by the partial repetition to recall the first poem to the minds 
of the readers of the second, and the implied meaning is: 
“As once I warned this city of the danger of a tyrant, so now, 
under more or less similar circumstances, I warn it of the 
danger of a violent party-leader.” 

57—60 are in part the same as I109—14; but the second 
version differs from the first by as many changes as could be 
made without altering the general cast of the language, and 
the thought is expanded by the insertion of a new couplet. 
It is this new couplet which justifies the semi-repetition. In 
the first case Theognis complains of the ill effects of the 
admission of serfs to the citizenship; in the second he 
complains of no change so violent, but only of the rotten- 
ness of society and the overthrow of social conventions 
and distinctions’. 


1 In 40 A alone has juerépys, the other manuscripts duerépns. A’s reading 
must be preferred, since no reason for the change of duerépns to yuerépns suggests 
itself, while the opposite change may have been caused either by assimilation 
with the first letter of 8pios or by a desire to rid Theognis of the self-condem- 
nation which Ufpios jwerépns seems to imply. Moreover A is the best and oldest 
manuscript. 

2 Note in passing that whatever may be the case with xaxoi, the comparative 
xaxtous (in 1111) cannot be the name of a class, any more than one could speak of 
‘*the more Tory party” in contrast to the Whigs. 

For the construction uryorever éx Kaxod éo@\ds dvip compare 189: €« Kaxod 
é€cONbs Eynuev kal xaxds €& dyadod. 
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211—2 (a maxim about wine) are almost identical with 
509—10. But while the former couplet stands among others 
of a very miscellaneous character, the latter ends a set of at 
least four poems all referring to wine; it is the envoy, so to 
speak, of the descriptive poem 503—8. 

Naturally enough, more than two forms of the gnome are 
quoted in later writers, parts of the one couplet being com- 
bined with parts of the other. 

Note that 211—2 should not be translated as if caxdv and 
ayaQov, neuters, stood in the pentameter. “To drink much 
wine is bad; but if a man drinks it wisely it is not a bad wine 
but a good.” That seems to be the meaning, though the Greek, 
having genders to its adjectives, expresses it more neatly. It 
is not strictly logical ; but probably Theognis was illogical of 
set purpose, meaning to suggest that it matters more how 
much a man drinks than what sort of wine. It is much as if 
Cyrnus had asked Theognis to recommend him a good wine, 
and Theognis had answered “ Half a bottle.” 

. In 213—8 Theognis counsels his heart? to adapt itself to 
its company; to imitate the polypus, which changes its colour 
to match the rock whereon it lies. To the first and third 
couplets 1071—4 bear a close resemblance: but the second 
version is addressed, not to the poet’s heart, but to Cyrnus ; 
the polypus has vanished, “mood” appears in place of “colour” 
and “man” in place of “rock.” The chief change, however, 
is in the last words, the most emphatic position of all. In the 
last line of the first passage Theognis says that “wisdom,” 
that is to say worldly wisdom, is better than uncompromising 


1 The possibility that Theognis may have z#tended to be illogical has escaped 
F. Cauer (Philologus n. f. iv. 1891, p. 532). A simpler explanation, as Professor 
Jebb points out to me, is to suppose that xaxés means ‘ bad in its effects’: ‘it is 
not a foe, but a friend.’ 

2 In 213 A alone has @uyé, the other manuscripts Kvpve: in 1071 all have 
Kipve. To read Kvpve in both places, as the editors do, is to disregard a 
fundamental principle of textual criticism. If Kvpve was original, no reason for 
its corruption to @vuzé appears; while the opposite change is due to a very’ 
natural assimilation of the two versions, in which the common address to Cyrnus 
prevailed. We shall find other evidence of the action of a second version upon 
a first. ; 
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inflexibility (atpomins) ; in the last line of the second, with an 
increase of cynicism, he says that it is better even than con- 
spicuous merit (kai pweyadns aperis). Doubtless he had the 
first version in his mind and was consciously amending it 
when he wrote the second. That explains why he shortened 
the poem and abandoned the metaphor of the polypus. He 
says in effect: “I told you once before that it is well to adapt 
yourself to your company, and that codin is better than 
atpotin”—it was not necessary that he should add: “I illus- 
trated this by the metaphor of the polypus.”—“I wish now 
to repeat the advice. codin is better even than apetn.”? 

The graphic ungrammaticalness of 1072 is a merit and 
not a fault. 


409—I0: 
O27 \ \ / We ag 
ovdéva Onoavpov traicl KataOncer ducivw 
aidovs, 7 T ayabois avdpacr, Kupy’, érerac. 
1161I—2: 


ovdéva Oncavpov traicly KataOnoew apewor, 
aitovaw © ayabois avdpdot, Kupve, didov. 
This is the hardest problem among all these semi-repetitions ; 
though whatever the second couplet meant originally it did 
not mean the same as the first. 

The readings given are those of A. In 1161 A alone has 
Taiciv KkataOnoewv, all the other manuscripts xata@ncew 
mai. KataOnoew cannot stand, whatever view we take 
of the couplet; for neither Theognis nor any editor of his 


1 This explanation of the dropping of the metaphor will perhaps appear 
fanciful ; but to my mind the omission is characteristic of these amendments, as 
I have called them. Similarly in 1003—1012, where Theognis amends some lines 
of Tyrtaeus, he borrows only so much as is necessary for his purpose, neglecting 
the amplifications which follow év mpoudxo.ce pévy. 

J. Heinemann (in. Hermes xxxiv. p. 593) sees in wovAdrov a pun upon 
Tlo\vraténs. But if the poet premeditated this pun, he might at least have put 
Tlokvratén in place of Kupve, and modvrov in place of mrovAdwov. Again, 
Heinemann thinks that the polypus was cut out by the maker of the shorter 
version in order to give the poem a less personal and more general turn. But 
Kupve survives in the vulgarised version ; the metaphor has its value apart from 
the pun; and it is rash to assume that knowledge of the polypus and its ways was 
confined to Cyrnus, or Megara, or the age of Theognis. 


ore 
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works or fragments who lived before the decadence of Greek 
could have written the future infinitive in a prolative sense 
after dwewov', or ovdéva for wndéva in an infinitive clause such | 
as this. xata@noevw being certainly corrupt it is better, other 
things equal, not to extend the seat of the corruption; and 
this, together with the general superiority of A, makes it | 
probable that cata@ncew macvolv is nothing but an inversion 
made with the object of patching up the metre. Moreover, 
if we assume that cataOjcew is a mistake for cataOnoe., the 
addition of #z# may have been due to assimilation with the 
ending of zasowv; and this assimilation would more easily 
take place if zavciv preceded than if it followed catadnoeu. 

Regarded apart, 409—10 give a perfectly satisfactory 
sense. “No treasure wilt thou lay by for thy children, 
Cyrnus, better than respect, which cometh to good men.” 
The relative with te is used just as in Homer. 

In 1161—2 some of the commentators see a corruption of 
419—20. If so, the corruption is neither natural nor small*. 
Others suppose deliberate distortion: but who can have cared 
to foist upon Theognis a recommendation to Cyrnus to 
bequeath nothing to his children, but to spend all his 
substance in charity ; and who can have imagined that this 
advice was expressed grammatically by the couplet which 
appears in our text? The question is complicated by a 
couplet in Stobaeus, xxxi. 16, which has something in common 
both with 409—1I0 and with 1161—2: 


3 / \ ‘ ” ’ / 
ovdéva Onoavpov KkataOncear évdov apeivw 
aidovds, iv ayabois: dvdpaci, Kupve, didas. 


Hence Bergk suggests, with much ingenuity, that AIAOT or 
AIAQOX may have come from AJAOT or AIAOS at the end 
of the following hexameter. But there is of course no © 
evidence to shew that either of these words did stand at 
the end-of the hexameter which followed 1162 in any form 


1 For the limits of the prolate future infinitive see Kiihner-Gerth, Ausftihrliche 
Grammatik, § 389, 5 b; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 113. 

? Besides the common confusion of the homophones 7 and 4, the supposed 
changes are 6 to 7, r to 6, and Kupv’ érerat to Kupve dldov. 
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of Theognis ; and the chance of any given word occurring in 
any given place is very slight. 

But the best reason for defending 1162 is the excellent 
connexion which it gives with what follows, 1162 a—f, the 
“repetition” of 441—6. Where these lines first occur the 
yap with which they begin may quite well refer to what 
precedes, 439—40. Can it equally well refer to 1161—2? 
Yes, if we keep the reading of the manuscripts in 1162. 
«.,.But give to good men, Cyrnus, when they ask. For no 
man is fortunate in, all things; but....” If, on the other 
hand, we read aidods, iv ayabois avdpact, Kupve, 56s with 
Bergk and Cauer, the case is different. Bergk and Cauer 
supply some such words as # cou eras before jy, and take 
the couplet to mean: “ No treasure wilt thou lay up for thy 
children, Cyrnus, better than the respect which thou wilt win 
if thou givest to good men.” But are they justified in supply- 
ing so much? The words naturally mean: “Thou wilt lay 
up for thy children no better treasure than respect, Cyrnus, if 
thou givest to good men.” This Theognis cannot have meant. 
What would be wanted for such a sentiment is “if thou givest 
to all comers.” If we accept the reading of Stobaeus, aidods 
hv aya0ois avdpact, Kupve, didws, the case is not much better. 
_ We must suppose that the poet was looking to the “lively 
expectation of favours to come” from the respect paid to 
good men; and if that was his meaning, one can only say 
that he has expressed it very ill. But neither Stobaeus’ 
reading nor Bergk’s gives any excuse for yap. If yap is to be 
explained—and it will be shewn hereafter that very few 
poems, if any, are introduced by particles which cannot be 
explained—no reading can stand in 1162 but that of the 
manuscripts. 

But if 1162 is right, 1161 must be wrong. A genitive is 
wanted, The only word with which the line can dispense is 
matoiv. If the genuine word had fallen out, ma:oly would 
naturally be supplied from 409; and from rra:oiv written over 
xkata@yoe might come both the corruption cata@jcew and 
the two positions of qaiv. Cutting out maiciv as an 
interpolation, what are we to put in its place? mdouvtov 
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might serve. Of course @ycavpov would be a silly word to 
use with wAourov if this couplet stood alone; but if 1161—2 
are regarded as an amendment of 409—10, the combination 
of @ncavpov and mdovTov would give a good mapa mpoc- 
doxiav. 409: “The best treasure to lay up is respect.” 1161: 
“ The best treasure to lay up is—money.”? 

Bergk, Cauer and others attach importance to the couplet 
which appears in Stobaeus. But it is not likely that Theognis 
spoke of laying up as a treasure the respect which a man 
pays to others—such an idea could hardly have preceded 
Christianity—even if “to pay respect” could be expressed by 
aiSé 8:8évat, which is more than doubtful. If with Bergk we 
emend to 7#v...648as, we have to read in too much, as we saw 
above. Perhaps the couplet of Stobaeus was produced from 
409—IO partly by a conscious or unconscious reminiscence 
of 1161—2, partly by the ordinary processes of corruption. 

Thus the similarity between 409—10 and 1161—2 reduces 
itself to a mere verbal echo such as we find elsewhere in 
Theognis?. 

597 is all but identical with 1243, but 598 is very different 
from 1244. 597—8 are addressed to a personal enemy, the 
“fellow” of 595°; 1243—4 to the subject of the Motca 


1 Another possible substitute for ma:clv is rovrow. The text is unusually 
corrupt in this part. In 1160@'two lines have coalesced. 1157—8 are wanting 
in the manuscripts; but Stobaeus quotes 1157—6o0 together, and the first couplet 
is required both by the general sense of the second and in particular by ws 0” 
airws. (The protasis of the analogy between wealth and wisdom is expressed 
briefly, but fully enough for a protasis. With the correspondence between ove 
and ws 8 attrws compare ofre...ov5é and odre...6@ in Herodotus.) If we suppose 
that further confusion has taken place, and that 1161 originally followed at once 
after 1160, rovrow, referring to mAodros Kal copin, would have much in its favour. 
When rovrow was left meaningless by the loss of 1157—8, macivy might have 
been substituted from 409, and duelyw might have been changed to duewov at the 
same time in order to produce some sort of sense. 6f50v, which would be scarcely 
appropriate to wisdom alone, is appropriate enough to wisdom and wealth 
together. For the idea of sharing one’s wisdom with others compare 769—72. 
For the singular duaxywrarov with wdodros cal coplin compare 1267: mats Te Kal. 
immos dmotov exer vdov. 

2 This “‘ repetition ” is discussed by Bergk in his note on 1161—2, by Cauer in 
Philologus n. f. iv. pp. 537—8- 

3 dvOpwr’ ; compare wvOpwr’ in 453. m 
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mavsixyn. The hexameter is a set form of words, founded, 
it may be, on a colloquial idiom with which we are not 
acguainted'. In the same way convenient expressions are 
common to 168 and 850, 301 and 1353, 366 and 1030, 417 
and 1105, 540 and 554, 593 and 657, 1152 and 1262. 

We now come to the lines which were omitted by the 
editors before Hiller as identical repetitions of lines which 
precede them in the text®. 

4I1—2 are repeated after 1082 with the change of €0° oid 
to éaor. The question of these lines is the same as the 
question of 39—40 and 1081—2, which was discussed above. 

87—92 are a complete poem standing in the middle of a 
series of poems, 69—128, which advise a careful choice of 
friends. In 1082 c—1084 (that is, after the repetition of 
39—42) A and O and seven other manuscripts repeat 87—90, 
with a new couplet in place of gI—2. O’s readings are the 
same in the repetition as in 8790, but A has dd\nXas for dAAn 
in 1082 ¢, ddA for 4 we in 1082 e¢, eudavéws for audadiny in 
1082 7. In neither case can the third couplet reasonably be 
separated from the other two, for then there would be nothing 
to which 6é in 91 and ofr in 1083 could refer. Thus we 
have two poems of three couplets each, the first and second 
being the same in both cases but for a few slight changes 
made for differentiation’s sake, the third of the one quite 
different from the third of the other. This difference in the 
third couplet it is which justifies the semi-repetition. As to 
A’s variants, there can be no doubt that A is right through- 


1 Bergk quotes the proverb raAXa kal giAdueba, and Phrynichus’ explanation 
of it: mapowula él rav év mwév Tots d\\os cvyXwpovvTwr, & BovdovTal tives, evi 5é 
Tiwe pnKéte* onuaive. 5é olov* Tradda dito wuev, Kata Sé Toro diapepwueda. 
The force of xai and the difference between drap r’ and érer’ might be 


represented thus. With drap 7’: ‘‘Let us be acquaintances—friends, if you prefer 
the word—for as long as you please ; ov/y, let us be friends at a distance.”” With 
érer’: ‘Second clause in the bargain, let us be friends at a distance.” 


2 Ziegler gives them in an appendix. In Hiller’s text and mine they are all 
restored to their proper places. Bekker made several mistakes in this matter, 
and later editors followed his lead. Thus it is not true that AO repeat 93—4 
after ro§2; and after 332 A repeats 209—10, not 211—2. See for example 
H. Schneidewin, de sy/logis Theognideis, p. 9, notes 1 and 2, 
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out. Firstly, it is the oldest and by far the best manuscript. 
Secondly, if its readings are wrong they must be so by design 
and not by accident; for it is not likely that three such 
changes should have been made by accident in four lines, 
Thirdly, memory of 87—-90 may have caused the scribe of O 
or an ancestor of O to emend the second passage accordingly. 
Corruption in O by assimilation is much more probable than 
corruption—at least such corruption as this—in A by differ- 
entiation. 

Here then we have clearly a case in which some of the 
manuscripts have made two similar passages identical. This 
suggests that elsewhere in a// the manuscripts the action of 
one poem on another may have produced greater similares, 
than Theognis designed. 

All the variant readings are good in themselves. addy 
does as well as GAXas, éudavéws as audadinv; and though 
avra at the beginning of the third line is perhaps an 
improvement, the asyndeton of the first version is not in 
itself a fault. Bergk by an eclectic process adopts some of 
A’s later readings in the first version, the only one which 
appears in his text; but this is unscientific, since he does not 
attempt to explain the variation. 

97—100: 

arn ein TovodTos éuol piros, ds Tov étaipov 
yivooKkwv opynv Kat Bapdy dvta hépet 

avtl Kaovyyntov. avd Sé pot, hire, TadT évi Oupe 
ppaveo, Kat TroTé pov pvycear é€oTricw. 


These lines should certainly be joined with what precedes, as 
d\ra suggests. 93—6 are a caution against those who speak 
ill of a friend behind his back. Hartung would join the two 
passages, but suppases that a couplet has fallen out between. 
Surely this supposition is unnecessary. The contrast between 
the false friend who praises with his lips and condemns in his 
heart—és x’ ely yAdoon A@a, dpovn & érepa—, and the true 
friend who overlooks even real faults, is sufficiently clear and 
good. 

After 1164 AO and seven other manuscripts repeat these 


| 
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lines with the following changes: in the first line rovodros rou 
ayvnp éotw diros, in the third rodr’ for radr’. Both these 
changes are appropriate to the new context. “A man of 
sense,” say 1163—4, “will see and say and hear and think 
only what his heart bids him.” After this follows naturally 
the sentiment: “A friend to be desired is he who bears with 
his comrade’s faults of temper”; for he is just the man who 
must have eyes and tongue and ears and reason under control 
of his heart. Not that these two sentiments form one poem— 
1163—4 have all the look of a complete aphorism, and the 
next line does not begin with a connecting particle; but they 
are akin in thought and supplementary the one to the other. 
This explains the removal of adda, which would have been 
out of place. tavr’ may have been changed to todro because 
the plural was appropriate in the first place, where both a 
warning and a recommendation are given, the singular in the 
second, where the recommendation stands alone. 

Thus here too Theognis has taken part of an old poem 
and adapted it by slight changes to a new context. 

209—I0: 

ovdeis Tor hevyovts hiros Kal miatos étaipos* 
Ths 8& huyfhs éotuv todT’ avinporepor. 
This stands in a set of miscellaneous gnomes, between a poem 
on avarice and a poem on wine. After 332 A alone gives the 
following couplet (332 a8): 
ovK éott hevyovts hiros Kal micTtos éraipos: 
THs O€ huyhs éotiv TodT avinpotratov. 

Has A inserted, or have the other manuscripts omitted ? 
Certainly the latter. Probably the common ancestor of the 
other manuscripts omitted the couplet by a lipography easy ~ 
to explain, since devyovrTs of the hexameter would be directly 
above devyovr of 333. 333—4 look at friendship with an 
exile from the friend’s point of view, 332 a2 from the exile’s. 
Thus 209—I0 are repeated in order to contrast the two sides 
of the matter by juxtaposition. There is no reason to make 


1 O omits Tor. 
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the two versions identical. ovdets Tor is as good as ovK éoTw; 
and while no fault can be found with avinpdrarov', the com- 
parative gives a different and somewhat finer sense: “and 
this friendlessness is more bitter than banishment itself.” 
Bergk, Sitzler and others change 209—1IO0 into identity with 
the second version. Clement of Alexandria’, it is important 
to notice, quotes the hexameter in its second form. 
307—70: 
ov Stvapat yrOvat voov actav, bv Tw e&yovow* 
ovTe yap ev épdwv avddvw ovTE KaKas. 
popedvTar 5é we TOAXNOL, OUa@s KaKOL HSE Kal écOXoi, 
pipetcOar 8 oddels Tév acodav Sivarat. 
So the manuscripts. Bergk reads adotdév & ov dtvauar yvovat 
voov from the second version, giving no reason for his 
conduct; but Ziegler, Studemund, H. Schneidewin and Cauer 
agree with him on the ground that a spondee is not found in 
Theognis before the bucolic diaeresis, and that therefore the 
form ov dvvapat yvevat voov aorey cannot be original. What 
are the facts? This rhythm is fairly common in Homer*. 
In the old elegists the following examples of it appear: 
Tyrtaeus 
4.7: puOcicOar Sé Ta Kara Kal Epdeuv wdvta Sixaca 
Xenophanes 
I. 13: xp7 5é mp@tov péev Oedv bpveiv edppovas advdpas 
I. 21: ovTe payas dsérres Tityvav ovdé Tvyavtwp 
I. 23: 9 otdovas ohedavas: Tots ovdév ypnoTov éveoTtuv 
Theognis 
147: év 0€ Stxarocdyn cvrAAnBROnY Tao’ apeTH ’oTe* 
445: mavtotar Ovntoiow émépyovT: adr émiTOAMaY 
695: ov dvvapai cou, Ovpé, wapacyeiy apweva Travta 
753: Tadta paler, pir étaipe, Sixalws ypynyata ToLod 


1 Cauer, however, thinks that the superlative gives a trivial sense. (As 
above, p. 531.) 

2 Trpwuarets vi. § 8. 

3 Jliad i. 384, ii. 363, 500, etc. 

4 This line, which is the same as Phocylides 17, is accepted as genuine by all 
the editors. 
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949: veBpov b7eE eXadoio Aéwy As AAKi TeTrOLOWs 
963: pn wor érawnons ply av eidns avdpa capnvas 
1193: doradabar Sé Tarnow opoiov ctpama Oavovtn. 


These are about all the instances to be found in the early 
elegists, but they are quite enough to shew that Theognis 
could use this rhythm when he wished. The ear does not 
condemn ov dvvayat yv@vat voov acter ov tw’ Exovow'; and 
though the diaeresis there coincides with the beginning of a 
relative clause, yet the pause is very slight, much slighter 
than the pause in 445. Moreover, if ov dvvayas yvdvat voov 
aot@v was the original form, Theognis when he wanted to 
add an adversative particle was bound to write dotaéy 8 ov 
Svvayat yvovat voov: whereas if the latter had been the 
original form, the 6€ could have been retained or removed 
without change in the order of the words. 

The couplet is repeated after 1184 with aorayv 8 ov 
dvvayat. Brunck was no doubt right in thinking that it 
should be joined to 1183—4, as & suggests. “There is no 
man under the sun over whose head censure does not hang; but 
I cannot understand my fellow-townsmen’s mind, for neither 
my good things nor my bad please them.” Some men are 
too good or too bad, too wise or too foolish for their fellows: 
how is it that Theognis cannot please, being both good and 
bad, both wise and foolish? The next two lines, 1185—6, 
supplement this poem, though they are not a part of it, by 
suggesting that he is not after all the happy mean but a rare 
combination of clear head and ready tongue. 

Thus here again Theognis has fitted part of an old poem 
into a new setting. 

415—8: 

ovdéy omotoy éuol dvvapar Sufjpevos evpetv 
mTiotov étaipov, Stw pon Tis éverte Sods" 

és Bdcavov § éXav rapatpiBouar wote poriBdo 
Xpuaes, UTreptepins 8 dup everte Aoyxos. 


The last word is Aoyos in A only, voos in.the rest. After 


1 Its rhythm is very like that of Xenophanes i. 13. 


I0o—2 
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1163—4 AO and seven other manuscripts “repeat” 97—100 ; 
and after that AO “repeat” 415—8 in this form (1164 e—Z): 


oUTW opmotov éwol dvvapar Sufnpevos evpety 
mTuctov étaipov, OT@ fH TIS EvertL SdXoOS* 

és Bacavov & Mav tapatpiBdopmevos te poriBdo 
“puaos, UTEpTEpins Api Everts NOYos. 


O has voos as in the first place’. Since O and the inferior 
manuscripts all go back to one manuscript probably not 
earlier than A?, Acyos has at least equal authority with vdos. 
Perhaps Adyos originally stood in one version, vdos in the 
other ; and by assimilation the one reading prevailed in A, 
the other in O and the rest. 

With the language of 417—-8 and 1164 ¢% must be com- 
pared 1105—6: 


eis Bacavov & édGav trapatpiBopuevos Te woriBdo 
\ v >\ \ vA ” 3 
Xpuaos amepOos €wv Kados atacw éon’*. 


If 415—-8 mean something like this: “ All my search can find 
no faithful comrade like unto myself; when I come to the 
test I am as gold rubbed on lead, and in me is superior 
wit”: the difference between Adyos and vdos does not 
materially affect the meaning. The poet is the gold and 
the men whom he deems unworthy of his friendship the lead. 
Turning now to 1164 e—k we meet with great difficulty. 
The context does not seem to help us, for the preceding 
lines, 1164 a—d, characterize the friend to be desired but do 
not suggest that such a friend is hard to find. Thus there is 
only a general similarity of subject to justify the repetition. 
The justification must therefore come from the lines them- 
selves. ovtw’ for ovdév is an insignificant change, but the 


1 K, a copy of O, has 1164 efonly, omitting the second couplet by lipography 
due to the similarity of évecre ddX0s and vere véos. 

2 See Nietzsche, Rheinisches Museum xxii. p. 166. 

3 There is a similar expression in Simonides 64. Plutarch, discriminatio 
amici et adulatoris, c. 24: Tov 6é Kpelrrova tpéuer Kal Sédoxev, od pa Ala mapa 
Adéiiov appa mefds oixvedwr, dAXd apa xpvodv EPOby, Ws Pyar Dipwwvldns, dxjparor 
ovdé wddruBdov éxwv, where Bergk reads odAoudAvBdos éwy, *‘ pure lead.” 
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variation in the second couplet is considerable and important. 
The first person has disappeared, and waparpiBopevos goes 
with Adyos (or vdos). Adyos (or vdos) is the gold: what is the 
lead? It can be nothing but d0A0s. Note that d0ros and 
Adyos are at the end of the pentameters, a very emphatic 
place. “All my search can find no faithful comrade like 
unto myself, in whom is no guz/e; but my wt that is in me, 
being brought to the test and rubbed as gold on lead, is better 
{than other men’s guile).” The change in the wording has 
thrown a strong emphasis on Adyos, and corresponds to a 
considerable change in the thought. It is then impossible to 
treat the second version as a repetition of the first; that 
would be to misuse the term. This explanation does not 
pretend to be entirely satisfactory; but it is perhaps better 
than to explain nothing and to treat two thoughts as one. 
Possibly a partial assimilation has taken place, and the two 
passages came from Theognis with greater differences than 
they now present. 

If any one should argue that the differences may be due to 
careless quotation, and that our compiler has incorporated a 
sound and a corrupt or two divergently corrupt forms of the 
same poem, it may be answered: that neither form is quoted 
anywhere in Greek literature; that it is hard to see what 
material either form could have provided for the criticisms of 
the Stoics or Bion the Borysthenite; that when Theognis is 
quoted in Plato, Plutarch and others, their wording, though it 
often differs from our text, is generally such as to give a good 
enough meaning in itself! whereas 1164 e—Z are obscure, to 
say the least. 

The real difficulty lies in the interpretation of d7reptepins 
Aoyos, which, if both versions are to stand, must mean ‘ wit of 
a superior quality, as was assumed above. But until some 
justification for such a use of the genitive is found, it will be 
more natural to suppose that Adyes means ratio, ‘claim’ or 
‘eround.’ This would condemn the variant voos in either 


1 Thus in 175 meyaxires “* * an given for Baéuxjrea, in 176 xpnurGy for 
mwerpéwy ; but these ct vil the sense. 
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version, and in the second, unless we are to suppose a violent 
anacoluthon, it would condemn raparpiBopevos ; that is to say, 
it would condemn everything wherein the second differs from 
the first. Thus the question of this repetition reduces itself 
to the alternative of partial differentiation or partial assimila- 
tion, and must be left unsolved. 

441 begins in A with ovédeis yap mdvr’ éoti tavorBu0s'. 
O omits yap; the interpolated manuscripts have to, which is 
clearly a stopgap. Either yap is right, or the common 
ancestor of A and O had simply ovdcis wavr; but the 
character of A is so good that it should not be suspected of 
interpolation if a meaning can be found for yap. It is natural 
to suppose that yap joins 441—6 with the preceding couplet. 
Is this impossible? Most scholars seem to think so. But 
surely a connexion can be discerned. “He is a fool who 
keeps my mind in ward and thinks not of his own; for none 
is faultless in all things; but while a good heart to bear evil 
makes it less manifest, the poor heart cannot temper itself 
either to good or to evil. Divers are the gods’ gifts to men; 
but needs must we bear what heaven bestows, whatsoever it be.” 
“You see the mote in my eye,” says the poet, “but have you 
no beam in your own? For none of us is perfect, though the 
better our character the less show do our faults make.” He 
leaves us to infer that he himself is in distress, while the 
person (perhaps merely hypothetical) whom he addresses is 
enjoying prosperity which he does not know how to use. 
439—44 go well together: it is with d@avdrwyv &é in 444 that 
‘we get a somewhat awkward transition, and that is quite as 
awkward if we separate the six lines from the two. 

After 1162 these six lines are repeated by AO? (1162 
a—f), with yap in the first line, éwidnXov for éridnros in the 
second, Oupov ouas ployer for Ovpov éyov piuvey in the 
fourth. The changes are slight and do not affect the sense. 
Oupov owas pioyery is an improvement on the difficult ex- 


1 Bergk and others find fault with rdvra mavé\fr0s ; but it is grammatically 
quite possible, and the pleonasm is good ins, Bios of style. 
2 Apparently by all the manuscripts. |» / 


/ 
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pression Oupov éyov piuveww'. If yap is to have any meaning 
it must connect these lines with what precedes, 1161—2. It 
was decided above that 1162 is sound. The connexion of 
thought is therefore this: “...but give to good men, Cyrnus, 
'when they ask; for none is fortunate in all things, though a 
good character will lessen evil....”. 1162 a—f explain how 
it is that good men may be in need. Good character does 
not avert evil, though it may lessen its weight. 

Thus here again Theognis has set the most part of an old 
poem in a new context. In the first place the lines justify an 
unfortunate man’s disdain of his more fortunate neighbour’s 
criticism ; in the second they give a reason for helping good 
men in their distress. 

555—6 are repeated in AO (1178 a 0) after 1178, with a 
few changes. Probably here again Theognis has used an old 
couplet, slightly changed, to begin a new poem or rather a 
new set of couplets. It has been shewn already that the four 
lines which follow, 1179—82, are closely allied. 1178a@6 are 
connected with these lines by Oeovs of 1179, which is an echo 
of Oedy in 1178 6, and serves instead of a copula. “A man 
must be brave in grievous trouble, keeping up his heart, and 
pray to the deathless gods for release. Honour and fear the 
gods, Cyrnus, for that keepeth a man from doing or saying 
things unholy; but to bring low as thou wilt a people-eating 
tyrant is no sin towards the gods.” The first two couplets 
urge the need of patience and the fear of the gods, the third 
gives an exception. 


57Ii—2: 
Sdfa pev avOpwtroict KaKov péya, Teipa 8 apioTtov * 
\ > / / ” > > n 
Todroi atreipnto. Sofav éxovo’ ayabav. 


A alone has dzreipntor; the other manuscripts have aetpnrov. 
These lines are repeated after 1104, where both A and O have 


1 For the construction compare Euripides, Orestes 921 xwpeiv dudce rots Néyots, 
and the common use of ulioyw with the dative. 

2 In 556 AO have mpés re OeGv; in 11784 A has mpds dé Gedy, O has mpéds Te 
e<@v 6’. O’s blunder is perhaps yet another trace of the reaction of a first version 
on a second. 
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atreipntot. A has ayaoi, “non male” says Bergk, though it 
may be due to assimilation with azreipntou. The variation is 
unimportant. The lines which follow this repetition, 1105—6, 
are these: 


eis Bacavov 8 édeav trapatpiBdopevos te moriBd@ 
\ y 2\ \ eA 4 
xpuaos amepOos éwv Kados aracw Eon. 


The two couplets should certainly be joined. Bergk in his 
note on II105 says: “commode quidem hae eclogae, cum 
eiusdem sint argumenti, componuntur, neque vero licet 
utrumque distichon coniungere.” Why it is not allowed he 
does not explain. Perhaps he felt the need of a ov to point 
the antithesis with voAAot. But the real antithesis is between 
the second couplet and the hexameter, not the pentameter, of 
the first. Cyrnus could not be contrasted with the roAAoi, 
for the use of the future éoy suggests that he too was. 
ateipntos. If this fact is understood, the lack of cv is not 
felt; nor is it in any case a serious fault. “Seeming is bad, 
trial is best (many men have a seeming of merit though 
untried); but being put to the test thou wilt be found pure 
gold fair to the view.” In Cyrnus’ case, says Theognis, vretpa 
will corroborate d0fa. Here then Theognis has repeated a 
general statement in order to add a particular supplement. 
AO and three other manuscripts repeat 619—20 with 
slight change in 1114a@6*. The reason for the repetition 
may be gathered from what precedes and what follows. 
I109—14 complain of an upheaval of society. “The good are 
now bad, the bad good. The noble seek in marriage of the 
base. They smile on one another with deceit in their hearts.” 
“ And,” the poet proceeds, “I am sore troubled for want, since 
I have not outrun the beginning of poverty.” The general 
disorder leads up to a complaint of his own troubles, and 
that in its turn to a retort on an enemy, I1115—6: “ Being 


1 The change from 7é\N’ év dunxavlyoe in 619 to ToAAd SF aunxavigor inIII4a — 
is appropriate, since 1114@4 are to be connected with r10g—14. apxhv yap 
mevins in 1114 a@ may be a mistake for dxpyv; but apxyv is appropriate in view of 
what follows, since 7a wév wo. éort implies something short of pennilessness. 
In 620 Bergk, without just cause, changes akpyv yap mevinv to dxpyy yap mevins. 
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rich thou hast taunted me with poverty; but something I 
have, and more with heaven’s help I will make.’ Thus 
Theognis repeats an old couplet with slight variations, to 
form a link in a chain of short poems. 1114 a0 should 
not be actually joined to 1109—14; but here as elsewhere a 
poem is half attached to its neighbours. 
853—4: 
yoea pev Kal tpocVev atap Tord AdLa 87 VoV 
TovveKxa’ Tois Setdois ovdewt’ éoTi yapis. 
The preceding lines are a curse on false friends: 
Zeds avdp éEoréoevev ‘OdXvprri0s, bs Tov éraipov 
parCaka KkwTirrwv éEatratav ébéreu. 
The two couplets probably supplement each other, if they 
are not to be actually joined. Bergk suggests €@éXou or €0éry 
for €0éXec; but the indicative may be used because Theognis 
is really thinking of a particular case of deceit; and this is 
corroborated by 853. ‘Though I knew it before, I know it 
much better now” is forcible-feeble unless it refers to some- 
thing which has just happened to give striking proof of what 
Theognis had previously supposed to be true. “A curse on 
the man who by soft coaxing seeks to beguile his comrade. 
I knew before, but I know far better now, that the vile heart 
knows no gratitude.” 
In 1038 a4 all the manuscripts repeat 853—,4 thus: 


a 
yoea wev Kal mpocbev, dtap ToAdD AwLov Hn, 
4 2 a PS a“ 3) Lah ect \ U 
ovvexa® Tois Setdots ovdemi’ eoti yapss. 


If these lines are to be connected with 1037—8, they cannot 


1 So the inferior manuscripts; in A the 7 is erased; O has ofvexa. In 853 
Ada, the reading of A, can hardly be right. The evidence for duos as a 
comparative form is very weak: see Kiihner-Blass, Ausfiihrliche Grammatztk, 
§ 155, and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Euripides, Herakles, 196. I keep 
Ada in the text because the other manuscripts also are at fault, and because I wish 
to leave these ‘ repetitions’ free from all but the most obvious emendations., 

Mr A. B. Cook suggests to me that Theognis may have been led to use Adva 
as a comparative by a mistaken reminiscence of wodd Aduov in Jizad i. 229 and 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 433: ‘‘it would not be by any means the only example 
of a legitimate epic phrase misunderstood by a later hexametrist.” 

2 O has odvexa as in 854. 
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have the meaning of 853—-4; but perhaps another is possible. 
ovvexa and tovvexa are ambiguous. They may mean either 
“since”?, or, after verbs of knowing, thinking, saying, “that””. 
In 854 ovvexa must have the second meaning; in 1038 @ it 
must have the first. “’Tis hardest to beguile a good man— 
that has long been settled in my mind, Cyrnus; I knew it 
before, but I know it far better by now—since vile hearts bear 
no gratitude.” It is their knowledge of the thanklessness of 
the devAot that makes the aya@oi hard to deceive. 1038a@isa 
supplement to the preceding pentameter, while 1038 4 explains 
the preceding hexameter. Thus Theognis has given an old 
couplet a new application by going back to the original 
meaning of otvexa, which long survived beside the later. 
The context makes this change of meaning natural’. 
877—8: 


nBa po, dite Oupé> Tay’ ad Twes adrdXov Ecovtat 
avdpes, eyo 5€ Oavev yaia wéraw’ éoomar'. 
Notice the parallelism of the last two clauses, and the 
emphatic position of dvépes. “Be young, my heart! Soon 
others will be men while I am clay.” 
Nobody seems to have noticed an all but certain proof 
that this couplet is to be joined with what follows, 879—84 : 


n> > \ b \ na 7 / 
wiv oivov, Tov éuoi Kkopudns amo Tnuyétoto 
BA ba \ > 4 > ¢ , 
aurea. nveyKav, Tas epuvTevT oO YEpav 
al / 
ovpeos év Biaoanot Ocoicrt piros Mecoripmos, 
nw \ / e 
éx [lkatavotobvtos uypov tdwp éraywv 
6 4 
Tov Tivwv amo méev YadeTTas cKEdacels pEededwvas, 
/ 
OwpnxOcis & Ecear moddov éXadporepos. 


What is the meaning of éXadpotepos? Used metaphorically 
ékadpos means either “light-minded”® or “gentle,” “ mild.” ® 


1 Jliad iii. 403, Pindar, Mem. ix. 36, Aeschylus, Supplices 632, etc. 

2 Odyssey vii. 300, v. 216, Sophocles, Philoctetes 232, etc. 

8 This is, I think, a possible explanation of the facts of the text ; but I suspect 
that the text is wrong. 

4 For differences of reading see my critical note. 

5 Polybius vi. 56. 11: éAagpdv Kal whijpes eriOumidy wapavduwr, dpyfs addyou, 
Oupod Biaiov. Compare Euripides, Bacchae 851: ékagppav AUooay. 

6 Perhaps in the 13th Platonic epistle, p. 360 C, where a certain person is 
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Neither of these uses nor any other use of the’word fits 
the passage of Theognis, where lightness is produced by 
driving care away. If 879—84 are addressed to a person, the 
last line can only mean: “when thou art warmed with wine 
thou wilt be much more light-minded ”—not a very courteous 
invitation. But if Theognis addresses these lines, like the 
preceding couplet, to his heart, éXadpotepos has a very appro- 
priate meaning: “drinking thereof thou wilt drive off thy 
grievous cares, and warmed therewith thou wilt be much 
lighter.” In Greek as in English it is natural to speak of a 
man’s heart as light, but not of the man himself. Similarly 
BapvOvpos means “heavy at heart,” though Bapus is not used 
of a person in the meaning “sad.” In support of the ordinary 
view of this passage it would be necessary to quote passages 
where azrooxedavvupl, without @uyod or dpevdyv or some such 
word, means to divest oneself of a trouble—a meaning which 
neither drrocxedavyups nor cxeSdvyvvps ever seems to have— 
and passages where éAadpos means “cheerful,” applied to 
a person—a meaning which it never has. For the view here 
taken, on the other hand, compare Odyssey viii. 149, cxédacov 
& amo xndea Ovpod, which may have suggested this use of 
atroaKkedacers to Theognis, who dispenses with the genitive 
by making the heart itself drive off its cares. Compare 
however line 1323: 


Kurpoyévn, twatodv pe Tovar, cxédacoy 5é pepimvas 
OupoBopous. 


Thus the poet, by a pardonable extravagance, invites his 
heart to drink, as English poets have invited their hearts 
to sing, or as Tyndarus in the Captzvi* invites his heart 
to hang itself. 

877—8 are accordingly not a poem by themselves but 
only the first couplet of a poem. 

In 1070 a6 the manuscripts repeat 877—8 with répzreo 


thus described: otre dyapls éorw évruxeiv otre KaxonGer orxev, aXAd MadAov 
édadpods (‘facile’?) cat edjOns Sdzevey dv elvar. In Isocrates 239 B éAagppordrous 
means ‘ light to bear,’ answering to pgdiws pépovras in the preceding clause. 

1 636. 
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instead of 78a. 1070a6 follow 1069—70 naturally and 
well. “Fools and blind are men, who mourn for the dead 
but not for the fading of the flower of youth. Be merry, my 
heart! Soon others will be men while I am clay.” répzreo, 
which Bergk supposes to come from a gloss, is just such a 
change as a poet of taste would have made, for 78ns of 1070 
would naturally have given 78a its most literal meaning’, 

If this explanation is right, 877—-84 were probably written 
before 1069—70; for while the poet’s reason for changing 
nBa to tép7reo has been shewn, none appears why he should 
have changed répzreo to 7#Ba. 

1095—6: 


t \ rn + a , \ ov ees 
oKeéTTEO 6) VV AddOV* emol ye MEV OUTIS avayKN 
- 7) a 
Tov@ épdew' Twv por tpocbe Yap TiDeco. 


1095—6 are a good sequel to 1091I—4, and 1097—1II00 to 
Iog5—6. 1160a@0 are as follows: 


3 s ‘ € na ” b] / \ BA 3 7 
@ véot’ ob vov avdpes Emoi ye pev ovTLs avayKn 
Tav? épdev* Tov por Tpocbe yapw TiDeco. 


This part of the text has suffered much at the hands of 
scribes. Most editors regard @ véow' oi viv dvdpes as the 
remains of a lost poem. Heimsoeth thinks that they come 
from a gloss véos of viv avdpes, which is not very likely, to say 
the least. If we put these words aside, the rest of the couplet 
is nothing more than the repetition of a convenient form of 
words, with the slight change of Tot@ to tad@. Other ex- 
pressions thus twice used have been mentioned above. 


1 Here then Théognis has changed a word to avoid an echo which he did not 
desire. Conversely Euripides, when in the Medea he repeats an old poem, 
changes a line in order to produce an echo which he did desire. The Adcestis 
and three other plays end with the same five lines, roA\al wopdal rdv Sa:povlov 
kTtX.; but in the J/edea for the first line of these five is substituted woA\Gv 
tapulas Leds év Oddparw, because an invocation of Zeus precedes. 

2 Hiller (in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, xxvi. p. 116) suggests that & véoe of viv 
dvdpes is a scribe’s attempt to fill in :.....€0...viv d...... , all that was legible of 
oxérreo 6% viv adddov in his archetype. But this expansion would have been bad 
both in sense and in length; and the scribe could easily have filled the gaps 
from 1095. 
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I10I—4: 
baTis cor Bovrcvoev ewed trépt, Kal o éexédevoev 
olyer Oar mporitrovl’ jwetépny pirinv 
bBpis kai Mayvyntas am@rdece cal Korodova 
Kat Xpuprnv: mwavtws, Kipve, cal tup’ atrorei. 

I10I—2 are not connected grammatically with 1097—1100, 
but they clearly refer to the same subject. How are they 
connected with what follows? They are generally regarded 
as a fragment, the sentence which contained the correlative of 
dotis being lost. But it seems possible to take them with 
1103—4. ‘“ Whoever counselled thee concerning me and 
bade thee quit my friendship and go—wantonness destroyed 
the Magnesians and Colophon and Smyrna, of a surety it 
shall destroy you twain.” . The irregularity is twofold. First, 
the construction is interrupted by the sentence Bpis...2uvpvnv. 
For this it would probably not be hard to find parallels’. If 
instead of parataxis Theognis had used hypotaxis and said 
womep UBpis Mayvyntas ar@Xecev, oi Tw Kal vup drone, the 
construction would have been regular. Secondly, doris has 
no proper correlative ; but if for dup’ its equivalent xeivov cat 
oé were written, this irregularity also would vanish. Compare 
Virgil’s “uestras, Eure, domos” and “uos, 0 Calliope, precor, 
aspirate canenti.” 

In 1278 a—d A, there our only manuscript, repeats 
I10I—2 without change and 949—50? with no change except 


1 Somewhat similarly in Latin ‘‘ propera et”? may intervene between another 
imperative and the case which it governs, as in Plautus, Aw/wlaria 270: uascula 


_intus pure propera et elue. Compare Manilius, iv. 534: se quisque et uiuit et 


effert. For these two references I am indebted to Dr Postgate. More like the 
parataxis of our passage is the common Greek idiom whereby a main clause and a 
subordinate clause concessive or illustrative in thought are put side by side and 
linked by some such means as a wév and a dé. The following are two examples 
from Pindar. Olympian i. 3—7: el 8 deOda yaptev EdSear, pidov Frop, unxéd” 
dAlov oxdmer GANo Oadsvérepov év auépa paevvdv dorpov épnuas di’ alPépos, und” 
"Orduurlas ayava péprepov avddcouer. Olympian ix. 47—9: byeip’ éréwy op 
oluov Avyvv, alver Sé madady pev olvov, avGea 5’ burwy vewrépwy: where the old 
wine has no connexion, except by contrast, either with the trail of verses or with 
the blooms of songs. In the passage of Theognis the interposed clause expresses 
likeness, not contrast: but the principle is the same. 
* Ziegler says nothing of the repetition of 949—50. 
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vreEaghoto, a mere blunder, and cataiapwas, which may be 
right in both places. 


botis cor Bovrevoev eued Trépl, Kal o éxédevoEV 
olyerOat mpoditov? Hwetépny dirinv 

veBpov wmeE éXadoto A€wv WS adkl TeToiOas 
Toco KaTammapwas aipatos ovK error. 


Of these two couplets the first is ungrammatical by itself, 
and cannot go with what precedes; the second is obscure by 
itself, and cannot go with what follows. This suggests that 
the two couplets form one poem. The second thus supplies 
an apodosis to the first; the first lights up the obscurity of 
the second. On this assumption there are two possibilities, 
that the text is right, or that oy is a corruption of évev 
due either to the common confusion of uncial € and o or to 
assimilation with 950. With ésvov: “Whoever counselled 
thee concerning me and bade thee quit my friendship and go, 
I seized upon him as a lusty lion seizeth a fawn from a deer, 
but drank not of his blood.” The poet has triumphed over a 
rival, but he has shewn him mercy. This would agree with 
1279—82, in which the poet says that he will not punish his 
KaXOs Traits, Since TOV KaXOY Traidwy ov Ticis Ovd adixwv, But 
there are several objections. The rival is the fawn, but no 
counterpart of the hind appears; éa7vs should be és or éc7rep; 
and the want of a pronoun in the second hexameter is felt. 
It seems better then to read é@vev, when all becomes clear. 
“Whoever counselled thee concerning me and bade thee quit 
my friendship and go, like a lusty lion he snatched a fawn 
from under a hind but drank not of its blood.” The poet’s 
rival succeeded in alienating the boy’s affections from him for 
a time, but failed to secure them for himself. The boy is the 
fawn, the poet is the hind, the rival who wasted his trouble is 
the lion who seizes his prey but loses it again. The following 
lines, 1279-82, express the reconciliation of the boy and the 
poet. Here then the poet has joined parts of two old poems, 
reproducing their language word for word. The second 
couplet has a new meaning in its new context, since 
949—50 probably refer to politics, and in 950 aiparos 
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ovx émvov means that the lion spared his prey, not that he 
lost it. 

The first couplet of the poem 1238 a, J, 1239, 1240 is 
repeated from 1151—2. Bergk’s note says all that is necessary 
to defend A, the only manuscript here: “I give these four 
lines as they stand in A. Bekker struck out the first couplet, 
since it is read above in 1151—2; but it is manifest that these 
two couplets are closely bound together, for \é£ouc. must be 
referred to devA0ds avOpwmovs.” If Bergk had made bold to 
break with Bekker more often, he would have left fewer of the 
“repetitions” in his notes and restored more of them to the 


text. The end of his note is not so satisfactory: “And so, 


since the poem is here preserved entire, it is in its right place, 
whence some busybody inserted the first couplet in the first 
book.” But 1151—2 are quite good as they stand. There 
the second person singular is, general, and the couplet refers 
to friendship; here it refers to the same subject as the rest of 
the Movdea racéixy, and the second person is addressed to the 
poet’s xadds trais. 

1318 a 6, which are all but identical’ with 1107—8, are 
quite appropriate in their place, following a complaint of the 


- faithlessness of the «adds rats. Theognis has used the same 


expression of chagrin in connexion with two different mis- 
fortunes. . 


The results of this review of the repetitions may now be 
summed up. In many cases we have found not repetitions 
but variations, and a sufficient motive for the variation has 
generally appeared. Where there is no change, or change 
too slight to affect the sense, the context of the second version 
has generally provided an excuse or rather a reason for the 
repetition. In no case have the variations appeared to be 
such as an editor might have produced who desired by 
doubling some of his material to add to its bulk; even if it 
were in itself likely that any man should have put himself to 
such pains with so little to gain. As for the view that our 


1 A, the only manuscript, shews slight variations. roto. gi\os 5é is as good 
as Tots dé Piro, @uoe as olor, Sewd as decdd. 
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text is a collection of scraps gathered from the works of other 
authors, and that the doublets are due to misquotation, many 
of the variations are by no means such as could thus have 
been produced. It is moreover very unlucky for those who 
hold this opinion that with regard to these repeated lines 
there is a conspicuous lack of external authority. If we 
exclude Stobaeus, who certainly knew no form of Theognis 
but ours, the only lines among them that are quoted by other 
authors are 209—10, 213—-8, 509—I0, II151—2; and in no case 
are both versions quoted. With respect to 209—10 and 509— 
10, Clement of Alexandria combines parts of one version with 
parts of the other. 213—8 again are quoted in a different 
form from that of our text, but a form different also from the 
repetition, 1071I—4. In quoting 509—10 Clement has a 
reading, avtT@ ypytat, which appears in neither of our versions. 
And moreover, if any of these doublets is quoted by nobody 
in either form, we may presume that it was not such as would 
often be found convenient to quote. The descriptive poems 
of Theognis are seldom quoted because they were not suitable 
for quotation ; and so with these doublets, for many of them 
are poems of a personal nature. Again, several passages 
which appear only once in our text are quoted in widely 
different forms: how is it that this fluctuation has not caused 
repetition of these passages ? 

But if we take the view that all these repetitions come 
from Theognis himself, all or nearly all becomes clear; and 
since in several places the manuscripts shew signs of the 
reaction of one version upon the other, it may be that the 
difficulties which remain are in large part due to assimilation 
which we can no longer trace’. 

Such repetition of himself, it must be rethenvtierea: is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon in Theognis. We have 
seen that many poems in our book shew resemblances to 
poems of older writers together with important differences. 
We have also seen that when Theognis has expressed a 


1 I would not exclude the possibility of larger corruptions, especially omissions ; 
but here my aim is to shew how seldom such corruptions need be assumed. 
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thought neatly and well, he does not choose to change its 
wording when he needs it again, but prefers to reproduce it 
in the same or almost the same form. Not even the most 
thorough purger of Theognis would call 1353—6 a repetition 
of 301—2 because they have in common the words muxpos Kal 
yAuKvs Kai dptranréos Kal atrnvns}. 

To the poet who writes epigram the love of compactness 
and incisiveness is tempered only by the demands of metre 
and style. He is never flaccid. Every word has its place 
and its force. This intensity of language makes it easy to 
express wide differences of thought in words to the casual 
view not very unlike. The poet himself feels all the import 
of these differences; and if something is lost to his readers, 
that is only because they do not keep their minds at a high 
enough pitch. So it has been with Theognis. The nature of 
our collection has been examined in the light of external 
facts. A few pieces of evidence have been misinterpreted, 
and these mistakes have given a false colour to all the rest. 
When the unity of the text was denied, consistency between 
its parts was no longer expected; and critics have devoted 
themselves not to explaining but to discovering discrepancies, 
so that some have been magnified and some imagined. 


§3. Traces of a Compilers Handa. 


Much that has been said already will be of service in 
considering Welcker’s other reasons? for his view of the 
composition of our text. 

“Plurium sententiarum argumentum eas in genuina gno- 
mologia multas alias, quae nunc pone sequuntur, longe 
antecessisse arguit. Omnino nexus inter plurima eorum, 
quorum jam denuo, reliquis expulsis, census habendus est, 


1 Compare van der Mey, Studia Theognidea, p. 19: ‘‘ Est Theognidis farraginis 
proprium, ut in ea permulti versus legantur, qui toti aut partim, prorsus iisdem 
aut fere simillimis verbis, bis vel saepius repetantur. Verisimillimum est hanc 
crebram repetitionem inde ortam esse, quod et Theognis et quicunque alii poetae 
ex indigesta mole protrahuntur, vocem et sententiam aliquam a se excogitatam 
adeo adamaverint, ut identidem uterentur.” 

+P. co 


H. II 
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adeo non tantum est solutus, sed continuatio sententiarum in 
plerisque prorsus nulla, imo tanta indigestae molis confusio, 
tam ei, qui singula penitus perspecta habet, ingrata et in- 
tolerabilis ferme, ut hinc etiam colligere debeamus libri nostri 
auctorem non poematis alicujus contextum excerpendo 
secutum, sed e variis scriptoribus collecta fragmenta vel 
temere coacervasse, vel pessima plurima ratione junxisse.” 

“Contra loci sunt haud pauci, ubi litteratum agit anony- 
mus noster, quae luxata et lacerata viderentur internectere et 
integritati restituere conatur, in fragmenta quantivis pretii 
grassatus libere.” 

These two reasons may be considered together. The one 
asserts that our collection is for the most part a chaos, the 
other that some one has made violent but generally vain 
efforts to bring about some sort of order in it. With the 
former Welcker gives no examples, leaving the text to speak 
for itself; with the latter he gives some which it will be well 
to examine first. 

The three poems 19—26, 53—60, 183—92 have been 
considered above. In each of them the first line contains 
Kupve and the last hexameter or the last but one Hoduzaiéy. 
Believing Cyrnus and Polypaides to be different persons, 
Welcker is obliged to regard the conclusion in each case as 
a mistaken addition to the rest of the poem. Thus he leaves 
three poems unfinished and forlorn, and produces three 
fragments which are clearly not poems but ends of poems. 
But it has been shewn above that Cyrnus and Polypaides are 
one; almost all recent critics agree in this; and nothing can 
be more certain. It follows that the combinations which 
Welcker considered patchwork are due to Theognis. It may 
be added in support of the unity of these poems that 
Theognis uses the address just as it should be used. It is 
a common practice of poets to give an address near the 
beginning of the poem and another, often different in form, 
not far from the end’. With this custom these three poems . 


1 The following are examples. Tennyson, 70 Virgil: ‘‘ Roman Virgil” comes 
in the first line, ‘‘ Mantovano” in the first line of the last stanza, the tenth. 
Tennyson, Zo £. Fitzgerald: ‘Old Fitz” begins the poem, ‘* My Fitz” comes 


i ae 
r% 1 


! 
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of Theognis agree. The first line in each has Kvpve, and 
near the end of each comes [loAvu7raidn. 

These three examples then prove just the opposite of 
what Welcker infers from them. His next is 93—100, where 
he thinks the compiler has put two contradictory statements 
together: “gnomas commisit, quarum illa amicum recusat, 
qui alia ore jactet, alia tecta in animo gerat, haec vero eum 
probat sodalem, qui amici veri iracundiam etiam aequo animo 
ferat.” But it has been shewn above that there is a good 
antithesis between the friend who maligns a man behind his 
back and the friend who overlooks even real faults. 

His next example is 173—-82, where he thinks that 
different pronouncements about poverty have been joined, 
“quamvis sententia illic expressa est, necem paupertati prae- 
ferendam, hic, paupertatis remedium quomodocunque com- 
parandum esse.” The first two couplets! describe the horrors 
of poverty by enumerating evils that are to be preferred— 
old age, ague, suicide; the next two describe the disabilities 
that result from poverty ; and the last sums up the whole by 
repeating that death is better than poverty. For the meaning 
of 179—80 seems to have been missed. The question of 
poverty cannot be solved by walking. Travel for travel’s 
sake brings no alleviation of poverty as it might of sorrow or 
over-work. To get release from poverty a man must go over 
sea and land indeed, but with the purpose of making money*. 
179—80 explain 177—8: the poor man can say and do 


near the-beginning of the last sentence, in the 51st line out of 56. Catullus viii., 
xili,, Xxili., xxxi., xxxvi. Horace, £/zst/es i. 8 and ro. 
1 See the text. My punctuation, which is new, is meant to shew the connexion 
of thought. 
2 The true meaning was perhaps seen by Horace, Zfistles i. 1. 42—6: 
: vides, quae maxima credis 

esse mala, exiguum censum turpemque repulsam, 

quanto devites animi capitisque labore ; 

impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 

per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes. 
The scholiast says that Horace here imitates 175—6: but what the lines owe to 
Theognis they owe to 179—80. The thought however occurs elsewhere, as in 
Solon 13. 43 ff. 


IiI——2 
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nothing, but his tongue is tied (that is to say, he is politically 
and socially of no account), because all his time is spent in 
earning his bread. yp» in 179 means “‘it is necessary,” in 175 
“it is desirable.” Thus Theognis is absolved from the charge 
of putting the weaker measure after the stronger, travel after 
suicide. 

The only evidence which favours Welcker is that 175—6 
are quoted by Stobaeus, Clement, Plutarch, in various scholia, 
and elsewhere, and in every case yp1 mevinv appears for jv 67 
xpi. This suggests that the latter was a change made in 
order to tack this couplet on to 173—4. The contrary change 
is perhaps almost as likely, for any one who wanted to quote 
175—6 would naturally be tempted to remove the relative 
and substitute the noun to which it refers. This may have 
been done by several authors independently, since yp aevinv 
was the only possible substitution. But notice that Stobaeus 
also has yp7 mevinv. Stobaeus, or the older anthology from 
which he drew, certainly used no form of Theognis but ours ; 
and he cannot have had much reason for changing #v 67 ypn, 
since he could easily have quoted 173—4 as well. This 
suggests that the change to jv 6) yp? was not made in 
Stobaeus’ time, and therefore that it came comparatively late 
in the manuscript tradition of Theognis, long after the book 
took its present form. Some editor may have fought shy of 
the frequent repetition of mevin in these lines, and so have 
substituted a relative for it in the only place where this could 
be done. Perhaps yp mevinv should be restored to the text. 
In that case 173—-82 would be perhaps a succession of short 
poems, designedly put in their present order by Theognis, 
rather than one poem. This might seem to be confirmed by 
the frequency of Kvpve, but for that compare 69—7 2°. 


1 Similarly a certain line of Shakespeare is sometimes quoted ‘‘To take up. 
arms against a sea of troubles,” because the ‘‘or” is not wanted in quotation. 
Possibly single gnomes of Theognis were cut out of their context for use in | 
schools. , 

2 Against Welcker, but not against Bergk for instance, may be used an 
argument drawn from Lucian, wept r&v éml wc 0@ ouvdvTwr, ch. 5, who quotes 177 
and shortly afterwards refers to 175—6. Nothing can be gathered from Stobaeus. 
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599—602 Welcker supposes to have been put after 595—8 
“ob formae et argumenti quandam similitudinem.” But in 
595—8 Theognis charges the unknown whom he calls av@pw7’ 
with nothing worse than a disposition uncongenial to his own ; 
while 599—602 have no av@pwm’, and bring a definite charge 
of treachery. Much more probably the juxtaposition is due 
to Theognis himself. There is no reason at all why 595—602 
should not be one poem, or at any rate a series of poems 
complementary to one another. 

“Formae et argumenti quaedam similitudo,” says Welcker, 
has brought together also the gnome 1167—8 and the epigram 
1169—70. The only resemblance between the two couplets 
is that one contains caxdv, the other xayetaipins and Kaka: 
and seeing how many of the poems contain xaxos or some 
kindred word, this resemblance cannot have sufficed to bring 
them together. But if we look also at 1165—6 we see that 
the three couplets are logically connected. The first warns 
against evil company; the second illustrates the first with a 
reason; the third repeats the injunction and at the same 
time gives it a personal turn. 

“Prava commissura” has put 753=-6 just after 743—52. 
The conjunction is certainly bad if we look only at the words 
and not at the sense of 731—52 (which are certainly one 
poem ; the division at 742 is between two periods, not two 
poems); for that poem ends by saying that the unrighteous 
are rich and the righteous poor. But these twenty-two lines 
are an expostulation with Zeus, a protest against the remiss- 
ness of divine justice, whereby the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, and the wicked prosper while the 
virtuous starve; and they are followed not inappropriately by 
753—6 if ravta palwr be not interpreted with logical exact- 
ness. “Learn this lesson (that the prosperity of the wicked 
is a reproach to the justice of heaven), and make money 


xcvi. 14 and 15, for the fourteenth extract under the lemma Oedyridos has 649—52 
followed without break by 177—8, the fifteenth under Qedywdos has 155—8 
followed without break by 179—8o, the sixteenth under Oedyvidos has 175—6; 
whence it is probable that five extracts have been reduced by amalgamation 
to three. 
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justly without trespass; and in the end thou wilt thank me 
for my advice.” 

“The old couplet 931—2 gives very different advice con- 
cerning household economy from the unknown author of 
903—30, whose elegy it follows.” 903—30 are probably a 
late addition—the only poem in the book of which this can 
safely be said—, and it was doubtless the word deidSecOar of 
931 which caused them to be inserted here rather than 
anywhere else. In this case therefore Welcker is right ; but 
be it remembered that it is an exceptional case. If the poem 
were genuine, the juxtaposition of 90330 and 931—2 would 
be easy to explain. In the gnome a short pronouncement is 
made which settles the question debated in the elegy; 
Theognis acts as the chopper of his own arguments. A 
similar effect of antithesis is produced in 1153—6, where 
everything, from ovd’ evyowar to the repetition of pndev éyorte 
kakov, shews that the second couplet was meant as a direct 
answer to the first, and that the juxtaposition is necessary to 
give them their full value. So in 579—82, where a woman 
upbraids a man and the man retorts upon the woman}, 

“After 1153—6, two couplets which give different opinions 
concerning wealth, follow four lines concerning wealth and 
wisdom. But in these wealth is only mentioned for com- 
parison’s sake, and wisdom is the subject of the poem.” 
These lines have been discussed above. The transition from 
1153—6 to 1157—60 is not from a poem containing the word 
mdovtety to another containing wAodTos, but from a poem that 
discusses wealth to another wherein a fact about wealth is 
used to introduce an analogous fact about wisdom ; and there 
is not the slightest reason why this transition should not have 
been made by Theognis himself. Welcker moreover is incon- 
sistent here. He thinks Stobaeus’ quotations independent of 
our text. Therefore 1157—8, which are lost in the manu- 
scripts and restored from Stobaeus, have no right to any | 
particular place ,in our text, which Welcker thinks a mass 


1 In this von Leutsch rightly sees ‘‘eine art dialogischer form” (Phdlologus 
XXX. Pp. 209). 
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of fragments. Between 1153—6 and 1159—6o there is no 
apparent connexion. Hence it follows that Welcker accuses 
the compiler of combining two fragments on the strength of 
a resemblance which presumably did not exist for him. 
“Magis dubium est malum artificium” in 261—6. The 
poem has never yet been explained satisfactorily. The 
following explanation, which is new, accounts for everything 
if one postulate be granted, namely that it was the practice 
in Greece to drink confusion to an enemy in cold water, 
not wine. Such a custom is natural enough in a wine- 
drinking country; but there seems to be no evidence for it 
in Greek’. This postulate granted, the poem is to be 
translated thus :—“ It is not wine that is drunk to me when a 
man much worse than I is stablished by my fair lady’s side. 
Cold water her parents drink to me before her, so that she 
both draws it for them and weeps for me as she brings it— 
in the house where once I threw my arm round her waist and 
kissed her neck, while she made a tender sound with her lips.” 
The fourth line describes the unhappy fate of the girl, who 
has to draw the water in which her parents are to drink 
confusion to the lover whose absence she mourns. All this is 
contingent on the postulate ; but until a better explanation is 
offered the postulate must be taken for granted. Bergk gives 
the poem up in despair, and a glance at his note will shew 
that other scholars have been more successful only by means 
of sweeping emendations, the last infirmity of exegesis®. 


1 At least I know of none. 

2 In 265 Hermann’s conjecture Baddw for \a8ev of the manuscripts is certainly 
right. This common corruption occurs again in 304. 

The use of ¢éperae in 489 suggests that perhaps ¢épew rwd may have meant 
**to pledge a person.”” The meaning of kai ue yodoa péper would then be: 
‘drinks the toast of my confusion with tears in her eyes.” 

Another meaning might be given to of wo miverac olvos: ‘my wine is 
untouched.” The poet sits at home with wine before him, but cannot drink for 
sorrow at his rival’s triumph. Sorrow would generally have the opposite effect. 
On my interpretation Yuxpdv biwp would have given a better contrast with olvos 
than Wuxpév alone: but even if ddpever did not follow, Yvxpdéy could only mean 
water. Compare wuxpororeivy, yuxporérns, Wuxporogia in later Greek. See 
Welcker, p. 150. 

This poem is discussed by E. F. M. Benecke, Antimachus of Colophon and 
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But whatever the nature of this poem, there is not the 
least likelihood that it is the patchwork of an editor. 

In 299, Welcker’s last example, the reading of O and the 
inferior manuscripts might have been due to a desire to 
connect 299—300 with 295—8; but not so the reading of A. 
The latter is corrupt, but it points to a certain emendation 
which has been made by Sauppe and Bergk. This is another 
indication that many phenomena ascribed by Welcker and 
others to a compiler are really due to the ordinary processes 
of interpolation and corruption, and belong to a comparatively 
late period in the tradition of the text. 


§ 4. Catchwords, 


It remains to notice Welcker’s theory of catchwords, and 
then to consider his reconstruction of the text. 

“In hujus assertionis fidem elenchum dabo locorum, quos 
sciolus ob inanem aliquam speciem, verbum aliquod aut 
formulam dicendi, vel in fine unius sententiae et initio 
alterius, vel in binorum initio communem copulasse videtur.” 
Welcker was the first to discover traces of this principle in 
the arrangement of our text. Later German scholars have 
applied this Stichwortsprincip to the whole series of poems 
throughout. It has been carried farthest by K. Miiller, and 
his presentation of it must be chosen for examination rather 
than Welcker’s, who suggested this form of research but did 
comparatively little in it himself. 

Let us notice here only one point. Among his catchwords 
Welcker gives the following: 

“1223 ovdev, Kupr’, opyfis adix@tepov. 1225 ovdév, Kupr’, 
ayabis yAuKEepwrtepor. 

1226 pdptus éya, av & éuol yiyvou ddnOoavvns. 1227 
arnbein 5€ mapéot@ coi Kai épol.” 


the Position of Women in Greek Poetry, pp. 199—200. He supposes a party 
consisting of the two rivals, the lady, and her parents; and with the help of 
emendation he makes the poet kiss the lady’s elbow. 
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Now 1221—30 are not found in the manuscripts, but 
added from Stobaeus and Athenaeus. Thus the order in 
which these couplets follow one another is quite arbitrary, 
and due to no older authority than modern editors'!. It is 
not likely that our manuscripts are deficient by just these ten 
lines, for 1229—30 are clearly only a part, probably the end, 
of a lost poem. Thus there is no reason to suppose that any 
one of these couplets came very close to any other in the 
complete text. Moreover 1227-8 were inserted only by a 
mistake of Hugo Grotius, for they are given by Stobaeus 
under the lemma Mevavdpouv Navvods, which should of course 
be Miuvéppov Navvods. Thus Welcker finds a catchword 
connecting two couplets from different chapters of Stobaeus, 
and another connecting a couplet of Theognis with a couplet 
of Mimnermus. Catchwords must be as plenty as black- 
berries if they exist between lines thus thrown together 
hap-hazard in modern times; and this may well arouse 
suspicion of other catchwords in other places where the 
arrangement is of older date. 


85. Welcker's Reconstruction. 


So much for the reasons for which Welcker held that our 
text was produced by collecting fragments quoted in other 
authors. Into his reconstitution of the text it is scarcely 
necessary to enter, since, be that as unsatisfactory as it may, 
it by no means follows that he was wrong in condemning the 
arrangement given by the manuscripts. We have seen that 
by the mistake of distinguishing Cyrnus from Polypaides he 
broke up complete and perfect poems into fragments; but 
apart from this it is not fair to condemn his arrangement 
merely because it gives us a string of fragments, since in 
his opinion all or most of our pieces are in fact fragments 
and nothing else; and he was well aware that no recon- 
struction can hope to be final. 


1 They were added first by Elias Vinetus in 1543. 
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He declines to fix the date of the compilation beyond 
saying that it was probably made at Constantinople. The 
compiler did not use Stobaeus, he thinks, since Stobaeus 
differs from our manuscripts in many points of wording 
and order, and gives to Theognis lines which do not appear 
in our text. Rather he drew upon earlier chrestomathies, 
“per longum eclogariorum, epitomatorum et compilatorum 
aevum ex Theognide excerptas.” It is not likely that he 
ransacked Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch and others one by one, 
for a very large number of the pieces are quoted in no extant 
work; “quamvis haud magis praefracte negare, quam cupide 
affirmare libet, potuisse sententias omnes, quae conservatae 
sunt, sparsim haberi in libris, qui Constantinopoli demum 
perierint, maximeque in Stoicorum aliorumque philosophorum 
libris, et iis praesertim, qui 7repl aperhs xal xaxias conscripti 
essent.” Unfortunately this will not account for the survival 
of the more descriptive and personal poems, which are seldom 
quoted, and which few writers can have wanted to quote, at 
least in full’. 


1 A few inconsistencies in his reconstruction may be noticed here. 

He retains in the gnomology 11—14, which refer to a temple of Artemis at 
Megara. But if this poem could stand in the gnomology, why could not 1—10 © 
and 15—18 also? They are exactly similar to 11—15 except that nothing but the 
testimony of the manuscripts proves them to be the work of Theognis. 

Why are occasional poems such as 549—54, 671—82, 773—82, 825—30, 
1123—8 allowed to remain in the gnomology? How does their case differ from 
that of 891—4, 511—22 and other poems? 


CHAPTER. IV. 
THE THEORY OF CATCHWORDS. 


THE many scholars who have written on Theognis since 
Welcker have almost all walked in the paths which he opened 
up. Their conclusions have often differed from his, but they 
all find our text a collection of poems by various hands. 
There is no need to review all that has been written, since 
much of it adds no new fact or theory concerning the nature 
of our text as a whole. It will suffice to examine a few of the 
most important contributions. 


§1. Bergk. 


In the Rheinisches Museum of 1845 Theodor Bergk set 
forth the principles on which he had dealt with Theognis in 
his edition of the Greek Lyric Poets. On the main question 
he agrees with Welcker. “We have before us not a well- 
. ordered and connected work, but nothing more than scraps 
and paltry remnants which belong not to one poet but to 
several. We have to do with a chaotic mass of fragments, 
which belong to one elegist and another from Tyrtaeus to 
Euenus or maybe even later; which have been torn out of 
all continuity, given often an entirely new reference, and 
compounded with quite foreign ingredients.” He proceeds 
to discuss passages such as 1003—6, 933—8, 585—90, 227—32, 
all of which have already been explained. His chief novelty 
is the introduction of the epitomator. “I call them fragments,” 
he goes on, “for scraps and pieces they are throughout, only 
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more or less disfigured; a complete elegy is nowhere found.” 
The hand of the epitomator or rather epitomators he sees also 
in the doublets. Thus he takes 213—8 and 1071—4 to be 
different abridgments of the same poem. But their resem- 
blances and their differences have been explained above: 
Bergk accounts only for their resemblances. Again, he 
regards I19—28 as the beginning and 963—70 as the end 
of the same elegy. But each of these passages is complete 
in itself, the first ending well and the second beginning well. 
A poem on this subject could not be very long; it could 
hardly be long enough to justify the tautology which Bergk’s 
combination would produce; whereas the gnomic poet who 
writes in short poems needs no excuse for expressing similar 
ideas in different forms separated by an interval of over eight 
hundred lines. 

I1197—8 again he takes to be the beginning of a poem. 
But they cannot be separated from 1199—1202, and 1197— 
1202 together form a poem both good and complete. 1055—8 
he thinks the end of a poem. So they are, but the end of 
the poem or series 1047—58. 

783—6 he regards as the beginning and 787—8 as the end 
of a longer poem. But 783—8 are an appendix to 773—82. 
A prayer to Phoebus on behalf of Megara is followed by a ° 
sort of palinode wherein the poet confesses a preference for 
his own city over all others; and this idea is expressed with 
all necessary fulness in 783—8. 

On 879 he says that Theognis was no occasional poet, 
“ Gelegenheitsdichter,” who should write poems in the person 
of a friend. This assumes that iv’ oivov is spoken by a 
Lacedaemonian. But in spite of Bergk* we have found good 
reason to believe that Theognis himself is speaking, and 
addressing his own heart. 

In the second part of his article? Bergk combats the view 
of Welcker, Schneidewin and others that Stobaeus knew a 
more original form of Theognis than ours. He shews that 


1 «Es ist unmoglich, dass hier Theognis redet, selbst wenn er sich eine 
Zeitlang in Sparta sollte auigehalten: haben.”’ (P. 226.) 
2 Pp. 396 ff. / 
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where Stobaeus differs from our text the differences are 
neither important nor such as to suggest that he used any 
other edition than ours. How is it, he asks, that Stobaeus 
quotes as from Theognis pieces which really belong to other 
poets? How is it that the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth pieces of Stobaeus’ eighteenth chapter follow one 
another in the same order as in our text? In this matter 
Bergk is certainly right. Stobaeus or the earlier anthologist 
or anthologists from whom he drew knew only our form of 
Theognis, though it then contained some lines which have 
since been lost. | 

Bergk places the compilation of our text in the first or the 
beginning of the second century of our era, but thinks that 
the complete Theognis may have survived for a time after the 
selection was made. He confesses, however, that certainty 


becomes impossible on many points if unity of authorship be 
denied. 


§ 2. Nietzsche. 


In the Rhetnzsches Museum for 1867 Friedrich Nietzsche 
discussed the question at length. He seems to have been the 
first scholar to attempt a thorough explanation of the repe- 
titions. After giving a list of them he says!: “etwas Neues 
waren aber diese Verse trotz der Veranderungen nicht.” It 
has been shewn above that some of them are new by internal 
changes, some by virtue of a new context. 

This question leads him to a fuller developement of the 
theory of Stichwortordnung; but the fullest scheme of catch- 
words, K. Miiller’s, is the only one that need be examined. 
It is worth while, however, to correct Nietzsche in one point. 
He attaches importance to the fact that A has most repe- 
titions, O rather fewer, K fewer than O, and so on; whence 
he infers that elimination went steadily on during the whole 
of the period covered by the manuscripts, and that therefore 
the presumption is that it began before the time of A. After 
a list of the repetitions he adds by way of summary: “A has 


1 P. 169. 
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44 lines more than our editions’, O 38, K 30, MN 26, 
DBFH 24, L 20, E 18, G12, C 10.” His calculation suffers 
from mistakes of the editors, from flaws in his arithmetic, and 
perhaps from misprints too* Moreover half the difference 
between A and O is due to the fact that A alone preserves 
the second book*. As regards the first book the truth of the 
matter is this, that O repeats only two lines less than A, 
K only two lines less than O.. The reason why 332 a6 have 
vanished from all but A is not far to seek. Lipography 
may have been produced by either of two causes, or by both : 
for devryovre in 332 @ is directly over hevyor7 in the following 
hexameter, 333; and if in a common ancestor of O and the 
inferior manuscripts 332 4 ended with avinporepov*, this and 
the preceding pentameter, 332, had the similar endings -orepov 
and étépwyv. Lipography again explains best why the scribe 
of K in copying O omitted 1164 ¢%; for in O 1164 f and 
1164 # have the similar endings éveots d0d0s and éveote 
voos®. Thus the difference between A and O and K is 
slight and easily accounted for. Their agreement in this 
respect is remarkably close, in view of the shortness of the 
poems and the constant recurrence of the same names and 


1 F.g. Bekker’s. Bergk was the first to restore some of the repetitions to the 
text, Hiller the first to restore them all. 

2 His totals do not agree with his items. Moreover Bekker seems to be 
wrong in saying that K lacks 1104 a@4, the repetition of 571—2; their presence 
in K is attested both by Ziegler’s first edition and by Sitzler (not by Ziegler’s 
second or Bergk’s fourth, since both of these neglect K’s readings throughout). 
Bekker’s assertion that ‘‘post 1082...iterum ponunt...AQO...93—4” is disproved 
by the silence of Bergk’s fourth edition and Ziegler, and expressly contradicted by 
Jordan in Hermes xv. p. 525. 

3 A has really eight lines more than Bekker’s text in the second book, but 
Nietzsche ignores 1278 cd and 1318a@0. Ziegler’s first edition ignores 1278 cd, 
but his second corrects this mistake. 

+ In 3324 A has dvenpdrarov; but in its archetype 210 all the manuscripts have 
dvunporepov, and O and the inferior manuscripts are fond of assimilating a second 
version to a first. 

5 In the same way A’s omission of 985—6 may be due to the fact that 984 and ~ 
986 end with -épy and -épy, and 985 and 987 begin with ai- and ai-. 317 and 
319 both end with @umedoy aiel, and this caused the scribe of O to write 320 
immediately after 317; but seeing his mistake he went on with 318 and 319, and 
then wrote 320 again in its proper place. 


daftchid 4 
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words and expressions. It matters little how much the 
inferior manuscripts omit, since they are certainly inter- 
polated. Nietzsche himself derives them all from a “durch 
und durch interpolirter Codex.” What more likely form of 
interpolation than to cut out these repetitions, as they have 
been cut out by modern editors? 

Thus Nietzsche is mistaken in inferring that the process 
of elimination goes back beyond the date of A. This is an 
important point, for Fritzsche would eke out a scheme of 
catchwords with repetitions of his own. 

Nietzsche rightly refutes the opinion that our collection 
was intended for use in schools’. If we put aside the Motca 
qa.o.kyn, Much remains that can never have been thought fit 
for a school-book: poems in praise of wine and revelry, of 
sensual pleasures*; poems of doubtful morality*; a love- 
poem‘; and many others’; to say nothing of the poems 
which preach worldly wisdom*’. These are so many in all 
that they make the book as a whole quite unfit for boys’. It 
is strange that even Welcker’s purged gnomology should 
ever have been thought suitable for schools, and that modern 
scholars, with a better chance of knowledge, should have 
repeated the mistake of Cyril. 

Having reviewed the external evidence afforded by Plato, 
Xenophon, Athenaeus, Cyril and others, Nietzsche decides 
that our collection was made between the time of Cyril 
and the time of Stobaeus, that is to say in the fifth century 
after Christ. 

As for the poems that seem to be by Solon, Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus and others, Nietzsche supposes that those of 
Mimnermus which laud the sensual pleasures were inserted 
by the compiler out of enmity to Theognis; those of Solon 
and others, he thinks, may have been inserted earlier by 
mistake. To Mimnermus he ascribes almost all the Movca 
maouxyn, thinking that the names Kuvpve and Xipwwvidn were 
deliberately substituted for others by the malice of the editor. 


1 Pp. 177 ff. 2 1017 etc. 3 1097 etc. 
4 261. 5 581, 861, 257. 6 61, 129, etc. 
7 See Herwerden, p. vii. 
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§ 3. Fritesche. 


In 1870 Ernst von Leutsch reviewed the Theognidean 
question in the Phzlologus. He treats the subject from every 
standpoint, but rather in a critical than in a positive spirit ; 
and he declines the task of writing a full history of our text. 
In fact the most part of his work, useful as it is on numberless 
points, throws only sidelights on the main question. 

He incorporates in his own essay a discussion of “the 
catchword as a principle in the arrangement of the Theog- 
nidean fragments” by Th. Fritzsche, who starts from 
Welcker’s and Nietzsche’s theory, expands it, and by 
introducing repetitions not found in the manuscripts applies 
it to the whole of the text, including the second book. The 
result of this may be shewn by quoting a part of his scheme. 


“Fragment 73, Il. 309-12 catchword év pév (first words) 


74 313-4 év pev (first words)...av- 
Opatrav 
75 315-8 avOpaérrwv...éumedov aici 
76 319-22 éurredov aict...eds 
wa 323-28 Ocot 
78 329-30 Pedy 
Gap, to be filled by 283-6 a0avatov...70da 
79 331-2 Toooty...€TEp@v 
Gap, to be filled by 93-6 érepov...piros 
The MSS. insert 209-10 hiros...pevyovTe 
80 333-4 hevyovT... Kupve 
81 335-6 Kvpyv’ 
82 337-40 Kupve...Zevs (riot) 
83 341-50 Zed (ricw)...avdpev 
84 351-4 GOD Pyksseaks - 


For all this Fritzsche does not claim any absolute value, 
He draws up his system only to give the utmost possible 
strength to Nietzsche’s theory. He then proceeds to demolish 
his own erection. 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. §26-—46. 
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One fatal objection to his method he does not perceive. 
It has been stated above in criticism of Nietzsche. The 
difference in number between the forty-four lines repeated 
in A, written in the tenth century, and the ten repeated in the 
manuscript C, written at the end of the fifteenth, is of no 
consequence. The important fact is that in the matter of 
repetitions the best and earliest manuscripts are virtually at 
one, shewing only so much difference as was natural or even 
inevitable in such a collection of short poems; and that the 
process of omission cannot be traced back beyond the common 
ancestor of the inferior manuscripts, which is known to have 
represented an interpolated text. Therefore the device whereby 
Nietzsche and Fritzsche bridge over the gaps in their schemes 
is without warrant. 

Moreover, nothing iike the text which would result from 
Fritzsche’s method could ever have existed. In a total of 
about 385 fragments he inserts 105 repetitions not authorised 
by the manuscripts. In 49 of these 105 cases he inserts 
verses from a later part of the text—for instance 1129—32 
between 270 and 271. Now if the text which he produces 
had ever existed, an editor who desired to remove a repetition 
would naturally have struck out the second version, not the 
first. In many places moreover Fritzsche makes verses 
occur twice at a distance of very few lines. He inserts 
585—90 after 556, 789—92 after 772, 887—92 after 852, 
1133—4 after 1108, I1197—1202 after 1134, 1295—8 after 
1246 and again after 1248 and again after 1274, 1279—82 
after 1262, 1249—52 after 1266, 1319—22 after 1278, 1263—6 
after 1310, 1319—22 after 1366, 1337—40 after 1374, and so 
on. The text of Theognis could never have been such a 
medley as this. 

The objections which he himself brings against his method 
are only less serious than these. Verbs and nouns of the 
same root may answer to one another; so may words which 
recur time after time in Theognis, such as aya@os, apern, 
addpwy, Saipwr, dixavos, éoOX0s; words of similar meaning, 
such as Ovnroi and dvO@pw7a, dBdvatoe and Geo; words which 
have the same ending, as e¥dwpev and river. Catchword- 


H. I2 
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responsion may be shewn equally well between the first 
fragment and the third, the second and the fourth, and so on. 
_ Between fragments which bear really striking resemblances to 
one another, others sometimes intervene. From all this he 
concludes that the principle, though right in the main, has 
been carried too far. One of the earlier collections from 
which ours was compiled may have been arranged, he thinks, 
on this principle, but certainly not all. 

Thus, though the fact has been lost upon some later 
scholars, Fritzsche was well aware that he was after all only 
playing a sort of game. It is not a good game. 


84. Miiller. 


In 1877 appeared _a dissertation by Karl Miiller entitled 
De Scriptis Theognideis. Miiller favours Welcker’s view that 
Cyrnus and Polypaides are to be distinguished. He observes 
that in two places, 25 and 191, where a couplet containing 
TIoAvraién ends a poem, “eo disticho quasi respondetur 
poetae ab altero ad ea, quae ante dixit.” Yes, such an 
answer as the second line gives to the first in the 
epigram : 

“Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

Proceeding to the question of catchwords Miiller rightly 
discards Nietzsche’s and Fritzsche’s method of bridging over 
gaps in the responsion by repetitions not found in the manu- 
scripts. He then gives a list of all the responsions that are 
to be found in lines I—1220, that is to say in all the first 
book less the lines added at the end from Stobaeus and 
Athenaeus. He explains his principles thus!: “I have made 
it my business to note down all the places where words 
identical, or similar, or sometimes similar only in sound, or 
equivalent in meaning, occur in neighbouring fragments.” ° 
Later on he reviews his results*: “Thus, having divided up 
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the 1220 lines in question into 345 poems, we find that 186 
are linked with what precedes, nearly all by identical, a few 
by similar words; that of the 48 poems which have no link 
with what precedes, 29 are connected with what follows, 
while in 19 all verbal copulation is lacking. As for the 
remaining III poems, they are joined to preceding poems 
with the intervention generally of one, less often of two, 
sometimes of several poems; while in quite a few cases the 
mere name Polypaides or Cyrnus must be taken as link. 
Often a weak verbal link is strengthened by similarity of 
thought. Finally there are places that have no lack of parallel 
words, but they are divided by unusually long intervals; where 
it must be supposed that the original order has been destroyed 
and verses shifted, yet not removed very far from their proper 
positions, so Las quite evident traces of their old neighbour- 
ship remain.” 

On this it will be welt to say here that the intervention of 
one fragment is enough to destroy responsion, much more the 
intervention of two or three or more. True, the supposed 
compilers methods were very lax, if Miiller represents him 
fairly, and he was satisfied with very little. But the very 
weakness of many of his responsions makes it quite incredible 
that he should have put fragment (¥ + 1) after fragment + in 
virtue of its resemblance to fragment (v—1) or (#—2) or 
(*«—3); for if all that he demanded was that two adjoining 
fragments should begin with the same letter, or contain two 
not necessarily important or emphatic words of the same or 
similar meaning, or have the same syllable recurring in the 
same position, responsions would never have failed him, and 
he could never have been driven back to the last fragment 
but one or two or three. 

Against the upholders of the catchword Bergk remarks’: 
“Tt was to likeness of thought, not of words, that the Greeks 
looked. My countrymen Welcker, Lehrs and the rest have 
gone far astray. Nietzsche has lately raised the ghost of the 
catchword theory, fancying that by this means he has restored 
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the Theognidean poems to their original order. It is a pity 
that he won the ear of Fritzsche, who tries in vain to use the 
same methods anew.” It is from this standpoint, the stand- 
point of one who believes the arrangement of our text to 
depend not on words but on thoughts, that Miiller’s results 
will here be examined in detail. It will be important to shew 
that resemblances of wording are often due to resemblances 
of thought, and that often where the continuity of the thought 
is broken Miiller’s responsions fail’. 

The first four poems, lines I—4, 5—-10, II—14, 15—18, 
are addresses to Phoebus, to Artemis, to the Muses and 
Graces. They resemble one another only so much as their 
character demands. Auds réxos, Ovyatep Ards, xodpar Aros 
are necessary to ceremonial address, and «Av@ to prayer. 
With what motives these poems were originally written we 
need not discuss; but the compiler of our collection, Theognis 
himself or whoever it was, naturally put them first in order to 
begin the book after the manner of epic. The other invoca- 
tions of gods in Theognis? were not put here because they 
refer to special circumstances. Miiller separates 15—16 from 
17—18: but the second couplet is essential to the first, and 
Bergk rightly joins them®*. 

19—26 naturally follow because they serve almost as a 
title-page, introducing both the author’s name and the two 
names by which he addresses Cyrnus. The only verbal link 
with the preceding poem is ézros in 18 and ézeow in 20. 

27—38 should probably be joined, else tadra pév ottws 
io@. in 31 has nothing to which it can refer. This. poem 
follows the last as being a sort of preliminary enunciation of 
Theognis’ teaching, and it is the last of the introductory 
poems. Miiller gives as verbal links Kvpve in 19 and Kvpy 


1 T have chosen for fuller examination the first two hundred and the last two 
hundred lines as fair specimens of closer and looser arrangement. 

2 73156, 757—68, 773—82. 

3 R. Kiillenberg (p. 26) includes rpoxoedé: Niuvy in line 7 among Theognis’ 
new combinations of epithet and noun. But 7 Tpoxoedys Atuvyn was the name of 
the Delian lake. See Herodotus, ii. 170: Nluvy...7 ev AjrAw H Tpoxoerdhs Kadeo- 
pévn. Callimachus calls the same lake rpoxdecoa and repinyys. 
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in 28, ddeiv in 24 and avdave in 26 and dvdave in 34. But 
the first Kupve is far from the second, and I[loAvraidy 
intervenes; dvdave is far on in the poem and not a promi- 
nent word. 

39—42 open a new subject, and have no verbal link with 
the preceding poem except Kupv’ in 28 and Kupve in 39. 
Hereafter these recurrences of Kupve will be ignored, since 
the frequency of its repetition makes it absolutely worthless 
as a link. The only rational purpose of catchwords is to aid 
the memory in remembering the order of the poems. Kupve 
occurs so often that it cannot have helped the memory in the 
least. 

39— 68 are four poems dealing with one subject, the rotten 
state of society and the badness of the new citizens. The 
poems follow one another in a good order, yet shew no verbal 
similarities except such as are due to the subject of which 
they treat—rrodus Oe, aotol olde; Kaxos; bBpis, VBpifewv ; 
dikat ; awatdav, amwata. The last of these poems warns Cyrnus 
not to trust any of these new citizens in any matter of moment. 
69—72 follow well, giving the same thought a more general 
turn, and putting it in a stronger and better form. The 
connexion of thought causes and is at the same time marked 
by the only verbal link with the preceding poem, ypjya 
otovoaiov in 64—5 and oovéaiov mphyu’ in 70. 

From 69 to 128 the poems follow one another in a good 
and obvious sequence of thought. 69—72: “Trust not matters 
of moment to a bad man, but go far to find a good.” 73—4: 
“Communicate a business not even to all thy friends; few 
among many are trustworthy.” 75—6: “Put thy trust in few 
when thou hast great deeds on hand, lest thou come to incurable 
mischief.” 77—8: “A trusty man is worth more than gold and 
silver in grievous dispute.” 79—82: “ Few comrades wilt thou 
find in grievous matters.” 83—6: “One ship would hold all 
on whose lips and eyes is shame, whom gain does not seduce” 
—and so on. One poem supplementing another in this way, 
it is natural that words should recur which are essential to the 
subject—such words as micros, ricvvos; tadpot, ov TOrcoUs; 
mpneus, mpnyua, Epya; avnp, éraipos, diros; Oupds, voos; éoOros, 
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deiAds, Kaxds. But in no case is there verbal responsion that 
does not correspond to an affinity of thought?. 

With 128 this string of poems ends, and we find no verbal 
link with 129—30 except avdpos in 125 and avdpi in 130; but 
while in 125 avdpos and yuvaixos are in contrast with b7ro- 
Cuyiov, in 130 avdpi is quite without emphasis ; and moreover 
avnp, which meets us at every turn in Theognis, is as weak a 
link as Kupve. 

131—2 have no connexion of thought with what precedes. 
Miiller’s only verbal link is [loAvaidn in 129 and Kupve in 
132; he might have added avépi in 130 and avOpeémoe in 
131, and that both couplets end with -y. With what follows 
they have no connexion of thought, and no verbal link except 
that 131—2, 133—42 and 143—4 begin with ovdev, ovdeis, 
ovoets. 

These two isolated couplets, 129—30 and 131—2, serve to 
mark the division between two groups of poems, 39—128 and 
133—172. The first group inculcates lessons of worldly 
wisdom with no reference to the gods; the second looks at 
various matters of life in their connexion with the higher 
powers, and its burden is the vanity of human designs. 
The series opens appropriately with a general enunciation 
of the fact that men propose but the gods dispose (133—42). 
Then follow gnomes on particular aspects of this subject. 
143—4: “Deceit of a guest or a suppliant escapes not the 
eye of the gods.” 145—8: “Choose righteousness with 
poverty rather than ill-gotten wealth; in justice is every 
excellence, and every just man is noble.” 149—50: “ Fortune 
gives money to evil men as well, but excellence is found in 
few.” 151—4: ““Tpis is the first gift of the gods to him 


1 In xiBdjdov dvdpds of 117 and xiBdndov 700s of 965 the metaphor must be 
given its full force, and xi8dydos should be translated ‘‘counterfeit.” If these are 
really the first appearances in Greek of a metaphor which to us is commonplace, 
we have yet another trace.of method in the arrangement of the poems ; for the 
use of x(BdyAos in its proper sense in 119 was probably meant to palliate the 
metaphorical use in 117. 

In 965 Epkema and Bergk read oXXol rou KiBdndou érixdNorov 700s éxovres 
kpumrovo’, for x{8dndov of the manuscripts. But it may be doubted if an adjective 
used metaphorically in this way could stand thus alone, without dvdpes. 
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whom they purpose to destroy; “T8pus is the offspring of 
Képos.” 155—8: “Never in wrath reproach a man with 
poverty, for Zeus inclines the scale now this way, now that.” 
159—60: “Boast not, for no man knows what the morrow 
may bring.” Andsoon. The series ends well with a couplet 
which expresses tersely much the same thought as the opening 
poem: “Pray to the gods; the power is the gods’; without 
the gods cometh to men nor good nor ill.” 143—8 should 
probably go together, as 6 in 145 suggests. I51—4 are 
either one poem or two poems intimately allied in thought. 
167—70 should certainly be joined, as the ée of 169 suggests. 
At the beginning and end of this group there is no verbal 
responsion but the most casual. 133—42, the preceding poem, 
and the following poem begin with ovdev, ovdeis, ovdets: but so 
do at least sixteen other poems in the first book, including 
165—6, which the compiler could scarcely have failed to put 
here if he had been using these words for his link. The only 
other link with what precedes is év av@pwroior in 131, avOpe- 
mov in 135 and 139, and dv@pwro in 141. But avyp and 
dv@pwios occur in almost every poem of Theognis, and no 
more importance is to be attached to their recurrence than 
to that of wév or dé or te. The only link between this group 
and what follows is av@peéros...aya@’ in 172 and avdp’ 
aya0ov in 173. Inside the group the links are only such 
as are due to the sequence of thought. Thus @eds, a@avarou, 
Saiuwv, Zevs are common. The fact that 143—8 lead up to 
and are supplemented by 149—50 is marked by the repetition 
of ypymara. 155—8 and 159—60 both begin with pnzrore, 
but that serves only to mark their connexion of thought. 
There follows a-series of poems all dealing with poverty 


and money-making (173—208). The inner connexion of 


173—82 has been explained above. They speak of the evils 
of poverty; the following poems (183—92 and 193—6) 
speak of the evils of marriages made with the purpose of 
escaping from poverty. Then follows not inappropriately a 
comparison between well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth (197— 
208). Inside the series the links are only such as are due 
to the subject. With what follows there is no responsion 
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except dirovcwy in 205 and @iros in 209. But both words 
are quite unemphatic; didovcw is some way from the end 
of its poem; and ¢/Aooww Taiciv is different from Piros Kai 
TiaTOs ETALpos. 

Thus in the first two hundred lines the principle of catch- 
words is neither proved nor probable. The verbal responsions, 
where they do not depend on the commonest words in the 
poet’s vocabulary, are far better explained by the connexion 
of thought’. The last two hundred lines will give a like 
result. 

1003—6 have no link with what precedes; with 1007—12 
they are linked by &uvov, the significance of which was shewn 
above. 1013—6 follow appropriately, with the link @avarov 
in t010 and ’Aiéew in 1014. After exhorting his fellow men 
to enjoy themselves while youth lasts, the poet goes on thus: 
“QO blessed and fortunate and happy is he who goeth down to 
the black house of Death without knowledge of troubles, and 
ere he hath feared or overcome his foes of necessity” or tried 
the hearts of his friends.” 1013—6 are not linked with what 
follows. 

1017—22 and 1023—4 have the link xeadis in 1022 and 
xapn in 1024, which is evidence for Miiller. 

1023—4 are not linked with what follows’. 1025—6 and 
1027—8 are a pair of gnomes resembling each other in 
structure, and each giving a contrast between good and bad. 
This accounts for their juxtaposition and for the responsions 
tov & ayabav and tod & ayabod, wpnkves and rphéis. 1029—36 


1 J. Heinemann in Hermes xxxiv. p. 595: ‘‘Die Ordnung der ersten 200 
Verse...ist die denkbar beste.”’ 

2 barepBhvac (which has been much emended) looks at first sight as if it meant 
“trespass,” ‘‘sin’’: but then wep has no meaning. ep makes it necessary to 
give vrepBfva the meaning ‘‘ overcome.” The poet is praising the sequestered life, 
which he prefers to the excitement of fear or evex of triumph. It is not so good to 
have fought and won as never to have fought at all. davdyxy goes with both verbs. 

8 Similar to this couplet in structure is one in the second book, 1357—8. _ 
This resemblance caused Ahrens to propose dvcXogor in 1358 instead of dSvcpopor. 
But the expression ¢vydv dvcuopoy is natural enough, and dicmopov occupies the 
place which it always has in Homer, the beginning of a line. The similarity of 
these two couplets is a link between the first book and the second. | 
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are connected in thought with the second couplet of this pair 
and have reminiscences of the language of the first. In 1028 
Theognis says that a good deed is hard to accomplish; in 
1029—36 he consoles his heart after failure in some good 
deed. The connexion of thought between 1027—-8 and what 
precedes and follows justifies the responsion of devAoi in 1025 
with deA@v in 1030, and the use of the comparatives patavo- 
Tepot in 1025 and ofvrépn in 1030. With the second of these 
comparatives those with whom the de:Aoi are compared are 
not expressed but left to be inferred from what precedes. 

1037—8 are to be joined with 1038 a 4, as we saw above. 
By this combination is produced a link between these four 
lines and 1029—36: deAdy in 1030 and deAois in 1038 4. 
But the connexion between the two poems is more probably 
one of thought than of words, for here again the good and the 
bad are contrasted. 

1039—40 have no ‘link with what precedes. 

1039—40, I04I—2, 1043—4, 1045—6, 1047—8 are all 
convivial, and their common purpose connects them. Yet the 
only responsion is e#dwpev in 1043 and evder in 1045, which is 
due to the antithesis between the two couplets. One party is 
for sleep, the other for waking the sleepers. 

The connexion between 1047—8, 1049—54 and 1055—8 
seems to have been missed. The whole is clearly a drinking- 
song which includes a few lines of moralizing. «ada NéyovTes 
of 1047 points forward to 1049—54, and aAXda Royor pév 
tovtoyv of 1055 refers back to the same. The whole is a sort 
of preface to another song accompanied by the flute: avrap 
€uol od avrAE Kal Movody uvncouec’ dudhorepor (1055). Hence 
such verbal responsion as there is: kada AéyovTes and v7r06n- 
couat €cOrXd. Miiller divides 1049—50 from 1051—4; but 
this leaves radra of 1050 meaningless. 1055—8 have no link 
with what follows. 

1059—62 are linked with 1063—8 by 7wAovtw in 1062 and 
mAovtTos in 1067, of which the latter is five lines from the 
beginning of its poem. These are followed appropriately by 
1069—70, and these by 1070a@ 6. The responsion of 78y 
and 78ns is due to the connexion of thought. 
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1070 a & are linked with 1071I—4 by dAdoz in 887 and 
adXotos in 1073, but neither word is emphatic or prominent, 
and addotos is not near the beginning of its poem. 

After 1074 Nietzsche proposes to repeat 873—6, and 
Miiller accepts this with one other (after 1100) of his proposed 
repetitions. “873—6 hier sehr wahrscheinlich zu erganzen,” 
says Nietzsche; but in what respect this insertion is more 
probable than any other of the many that he suggests he 
does not explain. It is true that there would be responsion 
between 873—6 and 1071—4; but there would be none 
between 873—6 and 1075—81 Moreover the subject of 
873—6 has no bearing either upon 107I1—4 or upon 1075—8. 
Thus Miiller was no more justified here than elsewhere in 
forsaking his principles for Nietzsche’s proposals. 

If we trust the manuscripts responsion fails between 
IO7I—4, 1075—8, 1079—80, 108I—1082 6, 1082 c—1084, 
1085—6, 1087—90. yeuova of 1082 and sjyenoves of 1082 a 
are in the same poem*. So with voov éye of 1082 ¢ and vénua 
éyew of 1083—4; for 1082 c—f must be joined with 1083—a, 
else oUTm in 1083 has no meaning. . 

1087—90 are a prayer to Castor and Polydeuces*. “If 
ever I plot aught of harm against a friend, may I myself get 
it; but if he aught against me, may he get twice as much.” 
This is followed appropriately by log1—1104, four poems 
which condemn the treachery of Cyrnus, who has been led 
away by another. Hence the responsion of dir, duAroTnTos, 
direiv, piros, piretv, pidotnTos, Pidinv. Other responsion 
there is none. 

Responsion fails between I10I—4, 1104 a—1106 (which 
go together), 1107-8, 1109—14, 1114 a 6. This last couplet 
begins a series of poems referring to poverty, not in a general 
way, but with reference to some particular distress that befell 

1 Nietzsche joins 1075—8 and 1079—8o, but this is manifestly wrong; the two 
poems are on quite different subjects. 

2 See above, and Bergk’s note. 

3 See the text. This poem has been ascribed to a Laconian poet. But any 
Greek might pray to Castor and Polydeuces; and any Greek who had been 


kindly entertained at Sparta (see 785) would tend to mention the chief seat of 
their worship. 
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the poet and to the taunts of some person unknown. They 
shew only such responsion as is due to their common subject: 
mevins, xpnwata, IldovTe, TROUT@, KAKODV. 

Again there is no responsion between 1129—32, 1133—4, 
I135—50, I15I—2, 1153—4. 

I1153—4 and 1155—6 are two contrary prayers similar in 
subject and structure; hence their responsion. Wealth 
suggests an analogy between wealth and wisdom, 1157—60, 
whence the repetition of wdodTos. 

Responsion fails between 1157—60, 1160 a 6, 1161—2, 
1162 a—f, 1163—4, 1164 a—d, 1164 e—h, 1165—6. The 
groups 1160 a—1162 f and 1163—1164 4% were considered 
above. The latter is followed appropriately by 1165—7o, 
three warnings against evil companions. Their only re- 
sponsions are due to their subject’. 

1171—6 follow naturally after 1170. Though they do not 
actually say that Cyrnus has been led by «opos into xaxorns, 
their position suggests that they are directed against Cyrnus 
as well as addressed to him. This connexion of thought 
accounts for the responsions a@@avarovs in 1170 and @eoi in 


' TI71, weipara in 1172 and eipay in 1178; but in any case 


aQavaro. and @eoi are among the commonest words in 
Theognis, and the slight outward resemblance of eipata 
and mefpay could form a link only if the positions of the 
words were more prominent. 

After this a mistake of Bekker’s provides Miiller with two 
responsions. In the true order of the poems responsions 
completely fail between 1178 and 1187. 

The. next two poems, 1187—90 and 119I—4, both begin 
with ov-, and @dvarov of 1187 answers to Oavovti of 1193. 
The former link might have some value if Bekker’s order 
were right, for then ¢hree consecutive poems would begin 
with ov-, but in the light of the true order it is worthless ; the 
latter is due to connexion of thought, for mention of the 
impossibility of escape from death is followed appropriately 
by mention of burial. 


1 The mistake of supposing that the manuscripts repeat 95—6 here as well as 
97—1I00 gives Miiller responsions between 1163—4 and the next two poems. 
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The last eight poems of the first book (as it appears in 
the manuscripts) shew the following responsions:—xexrAnoerat 
in 1203 and Kkandoduev in 1207; amepvKouey in 1207 and 
amepuxomevos in 1210; wodw in 1209 and ods in 1215; 
I211I—6 and 1217—8 both begin with mw. The third of 
these is worthless, since voNus is in the fifth line of its poem ; 
the fourth is of little value; but the first and second must be 
put down to Miiller’s account. 

The rest of the first book, lines 211—1002, may be 
considered in brief. 

Many poems interrupt the sequence of catchwords, having 
no link with their neighbours :—211—2, 219—20, 235—6}, 
the six poems 293—308, 33I—2, 335—6, 35I—4, 371—2, 
527—8, the three poems 541—8, the eight or nine poems 
557—78, the three poems 583—94, 607—1I0, the four poems 
647—56, 693—4, 769—72, 805—1I0, the four poems 817—24, 
the four poems 845—54, 885—6, the five poems 889—902, 
933—8, the two poems 959—70. Further, very many poems 
are linked only with what precedes, or only with what follows. 
Between many others the responsion is too weak to serve 
any useful purpose. Thus the fourth line of the poem 
227—32 ends with ddpocvrn, the first line of the next 
contains xeveoppow. But in the former poem folly is not of 
the first importance, for it is mentioned only as the middle 
term between wealth and arn; while the language of the 
latter must have compelled such a compiler as Miller imagines, 
if he had the whole of the first book at his disposal, to put 
233—4 next to 773 or to 847. In 257, again, xadz is too 
weak a word to serve as link, and xdxiotov advdpa épw has 
little in common with the words avip, caxiwy, péper, scattered 
over three lines of the next poem. éy6@p7 is 270 is forgotten 
' long before éy@aipovar is reached in 277, the seventh line of 
its poem. 277 and 281 end with the same syllables, -éc0az, 
but three lines intervene. The resemblance between éx 
yaorpos...yeyovn of 300 and é« yaotpos yeyovacw of 305, in 


1 In 236, to give responsion with what follows, Miiller reads av’Adés, a bad 
conjecture made and afterwards abandoned by Bergk. 
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- the next poem but two, is only superficial, and the interval is 
too great for a verbal echo. Against 401—6 Miiller prints 
“dpetny xépdos . 16. evpapéws.15.”—that is to say, he thinks 
that the common juxtaposition of dperjv and Képdos and the 
use of the common word evpuapéws have something to do with 
the use of edpapéws fifteen poems later, in 463, and the juxta- 
position of dper# and xépdos sixteen poems later, in 465--6. 
This reduces his method to an absurdity. dap’ of 446 and 
-Swp of 448 are not prominent in themselves or by position, 
and they differ in accent, place in the line, and metrical stress. 
Links as good as this might be found between any poem and 
every other. Equally null is the responsion between cadppev 
of 454 and cvpdopor of 457. But enough. 

The following list contains perhaps all the catchwords in 
lines 21I—1002 which can be granted to Miiller without 
demur. rods in 282 and moda in 283 (this Miiller does not 
notice). vow in 365 and voov in 367. bdvar in 425 and dicar 
in 429 (the most striking of all). The two hexameters of 
535—8 begin with ov qote and ovte, 539—40 with otros. 
611—4, 615—6 and 617—8 begin with ov-; 619—20, 621—2, 
— 623—4 with w- ; 625—6 and 627—8 with a-'. redécau in 690 
answers to teAéceras in 691 (another striking responsion). 
783—8 and 789—92 are linked by répWis in 787 and teprroiuny 
in 791. 825—30, 831—2 and 833—6 begin with z-, and 
atoAdrvpevov in 830 answers to dreooa in 831. 

Far more and clearer are the resemblances of language 
which depend upon the kinship of subject between neigh- 
bouring poems, and serve at the same time to set it in a 
stronger light. Since these provide many clues to the 
principles on which the poems are arranged, it will not be 
waste of time to examine them at length. 

That 213—8 are one poem is as certain as any matter of 
taste can be*. Even if 213—4 are separate, the second poem 


1 Those who hold that one of the resemblances by which the compiler 
arranged his fragments was identity of their first letter appeal more especially to 
this part of the text. Yet two of the three od- poems, two of the three 7- poems, 
and the two a- poems are connected by other than verbal links. 

2 See J. Heinemann, Hermes xxxiv. 1899, p. 593, note. 
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supplements the first; and this accounts for the similarities 
of language. 

227—-32 are probably a part or a corollary of the pre- 
ceding poem, as the & of 227 suggests; they catch up 
kakokepodinotv. But even if they are a separate poem, the 
verbal responsion is very weak. Neither ddpav of 223 nor 
adpootvn of 230 is in a prominent position. dovrov, the 
first word of 227, is the keynote of its poem, and the compiler 
could hardly have neglected it in his search for catchwords. 

253—4 positively must go with 237—52, but Miiller cuts 
them off, thereby making another gap in his system. » 

283—92 are best taken together. In 288 A has wsdero- 
cwoatet, O has ws b€ TO choat of. Bergk follows O, leaving 
hiatus between o¢ and 7vroAXol ; but woAXol is what is wanted, 
not of woAdol, “the multitude.” This, and the need of an 
object to c@cat, point to ws dé Tt oa" alel TOAAOL avoABoTEpoL, 
which differs from A’s reading only by one letter. The 
connexion between 287—8 and the neighbouring couplets 
then appears. In 283—6 the poet says that none of the 
townsfolk is to be trusted even on his oath. In 287—9g2 he 
gives his reasons: “For in a city so critical naught finds; 
favour; and while many are always less lucky than one in 
keeping a secret, now good men’s bad things are noble to 
bad men; they follow strange customs; for shame hath 
perished, and shamelessness and insolence have conquered 
right and reign throughout the land.” Keep your own 
counsel; for, firstly, you will- find little sympathy here; 
secondly, it is always hard for many to keep a secret, but 
never harder than now when shame is dead. voy dé in 289 
answers to aiel in 288; the general rule is followed by a 
particular instance. If with Bergk and Miiller we make 
three poems ending at 286, 288 and 292, the only verbal 
responsion is dot@v of 283 and woXe of 287. 


1 In 287 xaxoyéyw, which occurs nowhere else, has been much emended. 
Probably Theognis invented the word for the occasion. It naturally means ‘‘ fond 
of blaming what is bad,” ‘‘ stern in criticism of faults”; and of course it is here 
ironical (as with us ‘‘critical” often means ‘“ hypercritical’’). Thus interpreted 
it is far better than anything that has been put in its place. 
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309—1I2 and 313—4 are a pair of poems illustrating the 
wisdom of adapting oneself to one’s company. This is the 
reason for their juxtaposition, and the poet marks their 
connexion of thought by beginning both poems with év sev. 
They have no link of language or meaning with what precedes 
or with what follows. The same is true of the next two 
poems, 315—8 and 319—22, another pair. 315—8 belong, as 
some say, to Solon; but it has been shewn above that they 
are borrowed from Solon by Theognis, who uses them for a 
purpose of his own, and adds 319—22 to fix the meaning 
which he would give them. dpet7, which endures for ever, is 
better than wealth, which comes and goes, because the good 
man’s moral strength endures for ever, and neither good nor 
ill fortune can undo him; while the bad man’s riches only 
lead him into folly. The connexion between the two poems 
is marked by the use in both of ayaOos and xaxés and tA0dTos, 
and by the repetition of &uzedov aie/, which in both places 
ends a hexarneter. How aper7 is éumedov aiei is just the 
point which the second poem explains. Solon meant that 
_ a@petn without wealth is better than wealth without dpery: 
Theognis by his second poem shews that dpern is as necessary 
with wealth as without it, since the «axds for lack of apery is 
spoilt by wealth. Thus these two poems are important both 
as shewing how Theognis deals with borrowed poems, and as 
a strong piece of evidence in support of the view that the text 
is arranged in accordance with real relationships of thought, 
not empty resemblances of words. 

323—8, which follow, are a difficult poem, and in the last 
lines various emendations have been made which remove the 
responsion of @eot in 328 with Gedy in 330. But if we keep 
the reading of the manuscripts, the meaning must be: “men 
must not judge one another too severely, though the gods are 
loth to pardon sin.” 329—30 will then follow naturally: 
“the slow man can overtake and destroy the swift if the 
justice of heaven goes with him.” 

The next couplet has no verbal links. Then follows 
another pair of poems, 332 a 4 and 333—4, which look at 
friendship with an exile from two points of view. dev-yovrTu 
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and devyovt’, didos and Pidjons are necessary to this subject. 
335—6 have no links. 337—40 and 341—50 probably go 
together’, as the ada of 341 suggests?; and in any case the 
responsion of Zevs pov...d0in with Zed...80s...wor and tiow 
with tious is due to connexion of subject. After another 
isolated poem come 355—8 and 359—6o0, which should be 
joined, as the wndé of 359 suggests. Even if they are two 
poems the second supplements the first; and the first is 
necessary to the second, else éwipawe in 359 has nothing to 
govern. Thus the repetition of caxov is inside a poem or 
pair of poems which has no link with its neighbours. The 
larger group 355—66, if it is not one poem, is at any rate a 
series of poems on the same subject. Cyrnus is in distress, 
and in 355—60 Theognis bids him bear and hide his mis- 
fortunes. 361—6 advise him of the best way to avenge 
himself on an enemy, perhaps the enemy who caused his 
troubles. Certainly 361—2 and 363—4 are connected; whence 
the responsion of dmotwupévov with ticar. The responsion 
of xpadin puvdOer in 361 with reréOer xapdin in 366 is not 
strong, and is destroyed if 363—4 are separated from 365—6; 
while if 361—6 are joined it is zzside a poem. 

After two short poems come 373—400, which present 
many -difficulties*, To begin with the end, Bergk’s reading 
in 399—400 is very far from A; the reading of the other 
manuscripts is evidently a poor attempt to mend the passage. 
If we follow A, évtpdzredX’ must conceal a proper name, and 
399—400 must go with what precedes‘. This is quite possible 
grammatically, and it is favoured by the d¢ of 399. But an 
address at the end of a poem is unusual unless there is one at 


1 [ do not mean that the fourteen lines must necessarily be printed continuously. 
Perhaps it is better to treat them as forming together a poem of two stanzas. 

2 é\\d, however, is not adversative but hortative here, as in dA’ dye, add’ 
t6c; compare 551, and Pindar O/. vi. 22 & Pivris, adda Sedov Hdy mor cOévos 
fyudvwv, where is no contrast. 341—50 give fresh strength to the wish of 337—40: 
‘‘Come, Zeus, grant me my prayer, and give me vengeance on my foes.” 

3 Zed pide in 373 is perhaps unique in serious poetry; but it is quite in 
keeping with the flippant earnestness of this poem. ‘ My dear Zeus, I am surprised 


at you.” 
4 tos évrpdiredoy is the reading of the manuscripts in Pindar, Py¢hian iv. 105. 
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the beginning also. Now 391—2 are quite impossible as they 
stand. xaxov 6é of oddév éorxev cannot be given any satisfactory 
meaning; % yap, referring back to 7revinv in 384, is intolerably 
awkward, for ypnuootvy has intervened; and rixter dunxavinv 
is nothing but a feeble repetition of wnrép’ aunyavins. All 
these difficulties vanish if we suppose the end of one poem 
and the beginning of another to have fallen out after 391. 
Kakov S€ of ovdév Eotxev, Which cannot stand alone, may have 
been the beginning of a sentence. The lost beginning of the 
second poem would contain the word zrev/n, to which %) yap 
must refer; and 393 continues the poem. What then is the 
relation between the two poems? 383—g91 speak of the 
results of poverty, but they do not distinguish between its 
effect on the good man and on the bad; they take quite a 
general view. The poem to which 392—400 belong contained 
a distinction between the effects of poverty on men of different 
moral worth. Thus the second poem was supplementary to 
the first, and this connexion was marked by the words rix«ree 
aunxavinv, which echo pntép’ aunyavins. The relation of 
373—80 to 381—2 and 383—9I1 is doubtful. Some have 
thought that 380 should be followed at once by 383, 381—2 
being wrongly inserted in the middle of the poem. But 
381—2 are evidently on the same subject as 377—-80. Perhaps 
something has fallen out after 382. But even if 373—82 and 
383—QI are not one poem, they are sufficiently related in 
thought to justify their juxtaposition. As Bergk and Miiller 
divide the lines, 373—8o0 have no link with what precedes or 
with what immediately follows; 381—2 are quite isolated; 
383—92 have no link with what precedes—the responsion of 
ToApa in 377 with roAwd in 388 is in any case very weak, and 
it is quite destroyed by the intervention of 381—2. The 
verbal resemblances of 383—92 and 393—98 are due to the 
similarity of subject. 399—400 have no link with what 
precedes. 

After an isolated poem of six lines follow four interesting 
poems, 407—14. They have no link with what precedes or 
follows, but they have a certain amount of responsion with 
one another. 407—8 are linked with 409—10 by aya@js and 


H. 13 
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aya0ois (a link which Miiller has missed), 409—10 with 
411—2 by a close resemblance of structure; 413—4 have no 
link with 411—2. Taken by themselves 413—4 are not very 
satisfactory, and 6 is superfluous. But if we regard these 
eight lines as a series of couplets connected so closely as to 
form one poem in all but structure, we see the purpose of 
their verbal resemblances, and 413—4 are explained. “The 
fault was all your own,” says Theognis in 407—8, referring to 
something that had happened’ to Cyrnus. In the next two 
couplets he says that aides, respect felt for others, or felt by 
others for oneself, is as good a legacy as a man can bequeath 
to his children; and that judgment and ability are things to 
be desired in a comrade. “ But,’ he goes on, “even in my 
cups I will never bring a grievous charge against you.” This 
is a common figure of speech. Instead of an accusation is 
expressed a refusal to make the accusation. Theognis means 
us of course to understand that aides, yvoun and dvvauss are 
the very qualities in which Cyrnus has fallen short. 415—8 
follow appropriately. Having said that certain qualities are 
desirable in a comrade, and hinted that Cyrnus has them not, 
the poet goes on to say that he can find nobody worthy to be 
his comrade. This poem has no verbal link with the preceding, 
for émos in 414 and Aoyos in 418 form a weak responsion at 
best, and moreover this may be one of the few cases where A, 
the only authority for Adyos, is at fault. Like 409 and 411, 
415 begins with ovdev-: but then on Miiller’s view a poem has 
intervened. The responsion of -éraipos in 411 with éraipov in 
416 is open to the same objection; it is really due to the 
connexion of thought. 

419—20 and 421—4 both begin with woAd-, and ovyo of 
420 answers to yAwoon O’pat ovK érrixewvtat Of 421. But the 
two poems are on the same subject, the wisdom of bridling 
one’s tongue, and they gain by being put together. The first 
says, “I know when to be silent”; the second, “many men 
do not.” Theognis marks this connexion by modAXois, an 
echo of sroAna. 

441—6 should perhaps go with what precedes, as yap 
suggests; but if they are to be kept separate, this is another 
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gap in Miiller’s system, for they have no verbal responsion 
with 439—40. Next comes an isolated poem of six lines, and 
then 461—2 and 463—4, a pair: “do not aim at impossible 
things, but do not be content with easy things.” Hence the 
responsion of yp#yace with ypfjwa. Another isolated couplet 
is followed by a set of poems concerning wine; and here we 
come for the first time upon a poem which departs so far 
from the gnomic character as to describe a scene. Three 
such poems come close together. It is surely no accident 
that each of these is followed by a short gnome appropriate 
to it. We can even discern a proportion between the descrip- 
tive poems and the gnomes; for the first, of thirty lines, is 
followed by six lines, the third, of twelve, by four, the second, 
of six, by two. It is as if the poet had felt some compunction 
at introducing poems of this character into a collection which 
had hitherto been strictly gnomic, and had added to each a 
gnomic appendix by way of justification. The word oivos is 
of course common in 467—510, but they shew no further 
verbal responsion. 467—96 are certainly one poem, as in 
Bergk’s text. The poet tells Simonides to let each man 
of the company do as he pleases, yo or stay, sleep or wake ; 
but, for his own part, he will go home while he is still sober, 
and he warns Simonides too to be moderate; and he ends 
with a farewell, a wish that the party may continue to enjoy 
themselves in his absence. Thus the repetitions dives and 
imvov, wétpov and pétpov, wvOeirar and pueioOe are inside 
the poem, and need no excuse. Miiller sees responsion 
between vixatw of 466 and avixntos in 491, but this is 
worthless since advixntos is twenty-four lines from the begin- 
ning of its poem. 497—502 should probably go together. 
After the first couplet the poet introduces a simile of gold 
and silver, and then reverts to the thought of the first couplet; 
whence the recurrence of d7rép wétpov and oivos. 509—I10 end 
the series. Then comes the difficult poem 511—22. The 
only link with what precedes is the triple #v dé Tus of 509, 515 
and 519. It is true that jy dé tus occurs in the same place in 
the verse in 509 and 515; but the phrase itself is such an 
ordinary and insignificant combination of small words that 


13—2 
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no importance can be attached to this accident. This poem 
confesses the poet’s poverty, and it is appropriately followed 
by 523—6, which complain that wealth and virtue do not go 
together. If 523—4 mean anything they must be ironical. 
“Wealth, with good cause do men honour thee, for verily 
with ease dost thou bear with badness.” In 525—6 the irony 
is dropped: “for it is fitting that good men should have 
wealth also, but poverty is a burden meet for a bad man to 
bear.” The second couplet interprets the first; hence the 
verbal echoes. 

531—2 should certainly be joined with 533—4,and 535—6 
with 537—8, as the 6 of 533 and the yap of 537 suggest’. 
Thus ‘0eyyouévar, evpOoyyov, avAdv and avAnrhpos are all 
inside one poem, dovAein and dovAns both inside another. 
535—8: “Never is a slave’s head straight-grown, but always 
crooked, with neck askew; for neither from a squill do roses 
grow or hyacinths, nor from a slave mother a free-spirited 
child.” 

579—80 and 581—2 are a kind of dialogue, as von Leutsch 
pointed out ; hence the repetition of éy@aipw and the contrast 
between avdpa and yuvaixa. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that 583—4 have a clear connexion with this dialogue. 
The first two couplets represent the two sides of a quarrel, the 
third the reconciliation. Compare Horace, Odes iii. 9, where 
in lines I—16 the man and the woman tell each other that 
their love is past, while in 17—-22 they are reconciled. Why 
the fact that 579—80 gives a woman’s complaint and 581—2 
the man’s counter complaint should be taken as proof that 
the two couplets are by different hands, it is hard to see. A 
poet must be allowed to change from one character to another 
when it pleases him. On similar grounds the several parts of 
The Ring and the Book might be ascribed to different writers, 
and Tennyson’s poem Ad Things Will Die regarded as 
another poet’s counterblast to JVothing Wz2ll Dre. 

Reitzenstein regards 597—8 as an answer to 595—6, just 


1 531—4 are joined by Bekker and Welcker, 535—8 by Bekker, Welcker 
and Ziegler. 
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as 581—2 are the answer to 579—80. One man says: “let 
us be comrades, but at a distance”; the other replies: “nay, 
let us be friends, and for long, only keep thou company with 
others.” He supposes the two couplets to be the work of two 
different poets, of whom the second supplied an answer to the 
first. But such an answer—little better than a ta guogue—is 
very feeble, especially as xai is out of place, since idou 
certainly does not imply a greater degree of friendship 
between one man and another than éraipox. Much more 
probably the second couplet vezzforces the first. “ Fellow, 
let us be comrades from afar...; let us e’en be friends for as 
long as thou wilt—only keep thou company with others who 
know thy mind better than I.” Then in 599—602 the poet 
goes on to bring a charge of treachery against the friend 
whom he is renouncing. Thus 595—602 are one poem ora 
group. Reitzenstein’s view explains only the connexion 
between 595—6 and 597—8, not the connexion between 
these and 599—602. It might be suggested that 599—600 
and 601—2 also are charge and countercharge ; but in that 
case the second repartee would be even weaker than the first. 
595—602 have no verbal responsion with what precedes or 
follows, 

603—4 and 605—6 are linked by am@decev and @recev. 
But the two couplets are certainly connected in thought. In 
605 Auod and Kédpos are of course metaphorical, and it is 
xopos and its offspring #&pis that destroyed Magnesia and 
will destroy Megara. Thus the second couplet supplements 
the first. Hence the verbal link. 

The connexion between 611—4 and 615—6 is of the 
utmost importance for the present purpose. 


\ ‘ \ \ 
ov yarerrov eka Tov TANGiov, OSE pev aUTOV 
aivnoa: Setrois avdpdot tadra péreu* 
lal , 
avyav 8 ov éédover Kaxol Kaxd AeoyalovTes: 
ot 8 ayaoi mdvtwv pétpov icacw éxewv. 
> / / , \ \ / A 
ovdéva Traumnonv ayabov Kal pétpiov avdpa 
Tov vov avOpm@Tav nédwos Kabopa. 


Before Theognis the word pérpsos seems to occur once only, 
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in Hesiod, Works and Days, 306: col § épya pid éorw pétpia 
Kkoopelv. It is never found in Pindar or Bacchylides, once 
only in Aeschylus, twice in Sophocles; in Euripides many 
times. Applied to persons it is very rare. In Herodotus, 
ii. 32, we find dvdpas puxpods, petpiwy éaccovas avdpar, 
“dwarfish men, smaller than men of ordinary size,’ which 
is just like the use of weétpsos in i. 178, 0 5é Bacwrrios mhyus 
Tov weTplov eoTi THXEOS wéCwv Tpiot SaxTUAOLCL, “the ordinary 
cubit.” In fact the word most commonly refers to szge in the 
fifth century. Nothing like Theognis’ use of the word seems 
to occur before the last play of Aristophanes, the Plutus, 
where, in line 245, wetpiou avdpos is the happy mean between 
the miser and the spendthrift. So in Xenophon, Plato and 
others it means temperate in desires. In Demosthenes, 
de Corona § 10, Tov wetpiwy means “respectable people.” 
Thus Theognis’ use of the word—he has it only here—is 
far in advance of his age. How is this to be explained ? 
Once more we have a proof that neighbouring but gramma- 
tically independent poems are to be interpreted in the light 
of one another. The last line of the preceding poem is of & 
dyabolt mavtev pétpov icacw éyewv, “the good know how to 
keep measure in all things.” Theognis then goes on to 
another poem, a corollary of this last: “on none doth the 
sun look down who is altogether good and measure-keeping of 
the men of to-day.” The aya@os xai uétpios, the man who 
TavT@y méTpov oidev éyewv, is hard to find. The reference to 
the preceding line is beyond all doubt. The word pérpios 
existed already, but not in this sense. Theognis does not 
coin a new word, but stamps a new character on an old word 
for the occasion. pétpsoy in fact means exactly wavtwy 
péTpov eidota éyew. Without the preceding line it would 
have been barely intelligible: it is only the preceding line 
which justifies and explains the novel use. On the other 
hand, how does the matter stand if our collection is a 
patchwork of fragments arranged by catchwords? The 
chances are very strongly against the supposition that here 
the arbitrary method of the compiler has restored by accident 
an original combination which was due to Theognis himself. 
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If it was the compiler who put 615 after 614, the one cannot 
safely be used in the interpretation of the other, and pérpiov 
must stand on its own merits. The question then is this: is 
it more likely that Theognis, in the only place where he uses 
the word, gave it a new meaning without any palliation from 
the context, and that chance has placed it immediately after 
a line which completely justifies it; or that this justification 
was due to Theognis himself? Surely the latter is much 
more probable. Here then is a strong proof of the soundness 
of the principle on which these criticisms of Miiller’s system 
rest. In this one case at least our text puts a poem im- 
mediately after another without which it cannot be fully 
understood. 615—6 are a pessimistic corollary to 611—4. 
Compare 635—6, where the corollary is bound up both by 
syntax and by metre with the proposition : 


avdpdat tois ayabois éretar youn Te Kal aides: 

of viv év TodXois atpexéws Oriyou!. 
Hence we see that such a combination of general aphorism 
and particular afterthought may be given by our poet either 
within the compass of a couplet and in sentences grammatic- 
ally connected, or in two poems each in syntax and metre 
self-sufficient. How much follows from this fact it is needless 
to point out. 

619—20 and 621—2 are two of three consecutive poems 
beginning with z-, and they are linked by zevins and 
meviypov; but then they are both about poverty. 

The likeness of 625—6 to 627—8 is rather structural than 
verbal. The hexameters are similar in rhythm, and the first 
half of each pentameter is made up of long syllables. More- 
over each couplet contains an antithesis. This suggests that 
the two couplets are a fair; that one was modelled on the 
other and put next to it by the poet himself. 


1 of, which has the authority of Stobaeus, is a certain correction of ov. 

2 Note by the way that in 627 vipocr weivar, which is read by Bergk and 
Sitzler, is only a conjecture made by von Leutsch, though van der Mey claims for 
it the authority of A: see my critical note. jeivac introduces a bad antithesis 
which might pass if it had any authority; but to foist it upon Theognis in 
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There follow, in 629—36, three gnomes on @upos and 
voos and a fourth akin to them. Beyond @Oupos and véos, 
which are necessary to their subject, they have no link with 
one another; with their neighbours they have no link worthy 
of the name. Then come two couplets on hope, and three on 
friends in need, with verbal responsions due to these subjects. 
Between 649 and 666 responsion fails. 649—52, 653—a4, 
655—6 have no connexion of subject; but 657—8 are a fit 
prelude to 659—66, which begin with ovéd’, and no doubt 
Sitzler is right in printing 657—-66 as one poem. “Be not 
too much cast down in hardships nor puffed up in success, for 
to bear all things is the temper for a good man. And ’tis not 
wise to swear, ‘This thing shall never be’; for the gods are 
wroth, with whom is consummation. Yet ’tis wise to act 
Good may come from bad and bad from good; poor men 
have got wealth on a sudden, and he who possessed much 
hath lost his all in a night; the prudent man may err, and 
renown hath often waited on a fool, and even a bad man may 
come to honour.” mpdadypya of 659 and mpHEa of 661 are in 
the same poem. 667—82 again are certainly one poem, as 
in the texts of Bekker, Bergk, Ziegler, Sitzler and Hiller. 
With what precedes they have no responsion worthy of the 
name. After an isolated poem come 687—8 and 689—90, 
two couplets more alike in structure and purport than in 
language; so that the similar beginnings ov« éors and ov yp7 
of the hexameters and ovdé and ovd’ of the pentameters were 
probably meant to mark the fact that the two couplets are a 
pair. 

697—8 are a prelude to 699—718; perhaps 697—718 are 
one poem, as the & of 699 suggests. There is no verbal link. 
The responsion of mdodros in 718 with wAovTodcw in 719g is 
due to subject. 699-718 give the popular estimate of wealth, 
719—28 the poet’s own. The two poems, like 1153—4 and 


defiance of the manuscripts and Stobaeus is not wise. Moreover petvae is really ~ 
inappropriate in the hexameter, since it is the drunken man’s misfortune that he 
is no longer the steward (to speak after the manner of Theognis) of his own 
movements, either for staying or for going home. 

1 “yon ex v. 659 iterandum,”’ Bergk. 
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1155—6, are put together for the sake of contrast. 729—30 
is an isolated couplet (the prettiest in the book). 731—42 
and 743—52 are one poem or a pair of poems, a protest or 
two protests against the injustices of the gods’ administration 
of the world. This accounts for the responsion of atac@adiau 
with a@taa@ados, and the repetition of wx» tw’ brepPacinv. 
The first period or poem asks why the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children; the second, beginning with «ai 
TouT , @davatwv Bacired, ros é€ort Sixatov...,asks why the just 
man is without his reward. 753—6 are a sort of illogical 
(perhaps ironical) epilogue to 731—52, to which tavdra pabov 
and rovd émréwy must refer; hence the echoes arac@anrins 
and @upov éyov. 

In the following lines, 757—68, is the first mention of the 
Medes, who reappear in the next poem but one. It is strong 
evidence against the theory of catchwords that in spite of this 
striking resemblance these two poems are separated by four 
lines with which they have no affinity of language or thought. 
If to the man who used catchwords is due the present 
arrangement of the text, why did he resist the claims of 
these two poems to be put next to each other? If his 
arrangement has since been disturbed by the insertion of 
fragments with which he had nothing to do, what purpose 
can have led anybody to thrust an alien poem between poems 
so closely related as these? On the other hand Theognis 
himself (unless Ze was guided by catchwords) had no reason 
to put the second poem immediately after the first; but near 
the first he may have placed it because he composed it soon 
after the first. The Persian peril was not hanging over 
Theognis throughout his career, but only at one period ; and 
the fact that his two notices of it are so near each other is 
a trace of chronological order which must not be overlooked. 
Not that the order is chronological throughout the book ; 
but the chronological order may have been kept when there 
was no motive for disturbing it. 783—8 should certainly be 
joined with what precedes, as the yap of 783 suggests. After 
praying Phoebus to guard Megara from the Medes, Theognis 
adds a confession of preference for his own city over all 
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others ; for though he had visited many lands, and received 
a welcome there, he had found that after all nothing was 
dearer to him than his fatherland’. These visits may have 
been due to banishment, or to dislike of the governing power 
at home; they lessened his right to be the spokesman of his 
city in a time of danger; and he thought, no doubt, that 
these absences, and perhaps some unpatriotic poems, de- 
manded a palinode*. Thus the responsion of repvopevos in 
778 with répwWis in 787, whatever its value, is inside a poem. 
The occurrence of tepzroiunv in 791 is in Miiller’s favour, as 
was admitted above. After these comes rtép7re in 795, but 
thatis a reference to repzrotunv which depends solely on the 
relation between 789—92 and 793—6, another pair of poems. 
789—92 express a wish, with optatives in the first person ; 
792—6 give advice, with imperatives in the second. Each 
poem begins with a negative clause; in each the second half 
of the second line contains d\Ad and a present participle ;” 
and the third lines begin with repmoiuny and tiv cavrod 
dpéva téptre. The first poem desires the pleasures of virtue 
and culture, the second recommends pleasure accompanied 
by righteousness; and the similarity of structure marks this 
relation of subject. The second poem is complete and not 
complete. “Harm neither foreigner nor native with deeds of 
mischief, but being righteous do thine own heart’s pleasure ; 
of thy fellows one will speak ill of thee, another well.” A 
mixture of praise and blame is not in itself an attractive 
reward, but only by comparison with oblivion; and that 
comparison is given in the following couplet: “Good men 
one praises, another blames; but of bad men is no memory 
at all.” The idea of the hexameter is carried a stage 
further in the next couplet, which is introduced by &: “No 


1 **T travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee.”—WorDswoRTH. 

2 In 785 Theognis calls the Eurotas dovaxorpégos, an adjective applied by 
Corinna to the Ladon. As he had visited Sparta, he did not choose the word at 
random. Euripides, who calls the Eurotas dovaxorpédos, dovaxdxdoos, dovaxdes, 
kad\ddvaé, may have owed to Theognis his knowledge of the river’s reeds. 
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man on earth is free from blame, but the fewer a man annoys 
the better’. Every good man gets blame as well as praise, 
but the best man gets most praise and least blame. The 
following poem sums up the matter, adding nothing new but 
an effective comparison between men and Zeus, which recalls 
the poet’s answer to his critics in 25—26. Thus 789—804 
are a group of poems carefully arranged. 789—92 and 
793—6 form a pair; 797—8 and 799—800 form a pair (or 
perhaps a single poem); these two pairs form a pair; and 
801—4 serve as epilogue to the whole®. 

837—40 and 841—4 are another pair of poems, linked by 
words essential to their subject. In the first the poet says 
that he will steer his course midway between thirst and 
drunkenness; in the second he says that if- wine brings him 
into conflict with an enemy, he will get the better of him and 
then go home at once. 843—4 must go with 841—2, else 
yévntat has no subject. 

861—4 have ‘never been satisfactorily explained. They 
have the look of a riddle, and many solutions have been 
proposed,—“ a courtesan” or ‘‘ night,” for instance—but none 
which accounts for avdpév dawopéver in 862. If avdper is 
right*, the poem must refer to some non-human companion of 
man—a domestic pet. ‘“ My friends forsake me and will not 
feed me when visitors come in. Very well: I will go my own 
way, leaving the house at evening and coming in at dawn 


1 In 800 the text is uncertain. For the meaning of uéXo compare Odyssey v. 
6, etc. ; Theognis 1320 (as it stands in A), 1376, and perhaps 296. 

2 819—20 have given trouble. In the Homeric poems moA\vapyros means 
“much desired.” The word has been variously emended in our passage. Bergk 
thinks xaxdy corrupt, ‘‘nisi statuas poetam dévampou figura usum esse.” odv- 
apnrov is probably right, and the poet does use oxymoron, though perhaps not of 
the kind which Bergk supposed. Theognis and Cyrnus have fallen into some 
difficulty whence there is no escape but death, and they are in the mood to 
welcome death. AdBo is optative of wish. ‘ We are come into a mischief where 
I would most lief that death should take us both together.” What the situation 
was it is idle to guess. For the oxymoron compare Sophocles, 7rachiniae 1039, 
Ajax 394, etc. 

%’ Two manuscripts have in the margin the gloss #youy xara rdv Katpdy rijs 
quépas, and accordingly derpwy has been suggested in place of dvdpay. But 
doubtless the gloss was meant as an explanation of dp@pin and the following line. 
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when the cocks awake and crow.” A connexion then appears 
between this poem and the last. In 857—60 the poet com- 
plains that his friends are fair-weather friends ; in 861— 4 he 
compares himself to a pet which is petted only when its 
masters have nothing better to do. This connexion is marked 
by the similar beginnings of the two poems, tév 6é d/Awy and 
of we hiror. } 

873—6 and 877—84 are allied in thought. Having said 
that wine is open both to praise and to blame the poet 
chooses his part and bids his heart make merry with the wine 
of Taygetus while it may. Hence the responsion of oive in 
873 with oivov in 878. The following lines have connexion 
of subject without verbal links. 887—8 must be taken with 
885—6, as pnde suggests. “Peace and wealth to the city, 
that I may revel with my fellows; I love not a bad war. And 
prick not up thine ear too much at the loud cry of the herald, 
for ‘tis not for our fatherland that we strive.” To this 
889—90 reply on the other side: “ Yet it is shame not to be 
there and mount swift steeds and look upon sorrowful war.” 
These lines have no verbal responsion with 891—4; the 
relation of subject will be explained hereafter. 

The unity of 903—30 is beyond dispute. This poem and 
93I1—2 were considered above. If 903—30 are an interpola- 
tion, it was probably their subject, not the words deiderOau 
and épeideto, that caused them to be put next to 931—2. 

939—44 have given unnecessary trouble. The scene is at 
a xwpmos. The speaker at first declines to sing, but finally 
consents to join in a chorus’, It is not hard to fill up the 
gaps in the dialogue, of which we have only one side. “ Will 


you sing us something?” “I am afraid I am out of voice; 
I was at a party last night.” “The accompanyist perhaps 
does not satisfy you?” “I could not wish for a better. You 


should have a duet, only my friend, the knave, has left me in 
the lurch. But if you like I will lead off Auld Lang Syne.” 
Between the next two poems the connexion of thought is’ 


1 GOavaros Oeoiow émevxduevos. This would be a chorus, not asolo. I owe 
this explanation to Dr Jackson. 
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very strong, the verbal responsion weak. When he wrote 
945—8 the poet was evidently in some such position as that 
of an aicvurynrns, entrusted for a time with an “elective 
tyranny,” as Aristotle calis it, in order to settle party feuds. 
In 949—54, written doubtless after he had finished his duties, 
he prides himself on not having used his power, as we know 
that some aicuyrAtar did, to make himself tyrant’. Thus 
there is the best of reasons why 949—54 should stand where 
they do; and the responsion between zrevOdpevos of 948 and 
qetrotlws of 949, which are used in different senses, must 
strengthen our suspicions of the value of other such respon- 
sions, for it shews how easily verbal resemblances may exist 
between poems which stand together for other and better 
reasons. or 

The next two poems are connected in thought. 955—6: 
“ The baser sort bear no gratitude for kindness.” 957—8: “If 
thou art not grateful to me for my help, mayst thou have 
cause to come to my door again in thy need.” Hence the 
responsion of ydpis with yapev. 

973-—90 are a.series of poems of a convivial nature, such 
as might be sung at banquets, and they shew responsion due 
to their common purpose but no more. Thus the first has 
Avwvicou dép’, the second rapa xpnrijps, the third év Padigner, 
the fourth viv’. 

991—2 have no resemblance of thought or language to 
989—90, with which they are joined by Sitzler. 989—90 
conclude a series of poems about wine and revelry, and the 
isolated couplet 991—2 marks the transition to a longer poem 
on another theme. 


From this review of Miiller’s table of responsions certain 
general results may now be drawn. By far the greater part 
of his links have been shewn to depend not on superficial 
resemblances of wording but on connexion of thought. Many 
poems have been found to contain within themselves verbal 

1 Though many of the metaphors of this poem are used with erotic meanings 


by later poets (Auth. Pal. v. 50, 119, 293, xii. 146, etc.), it is not necessary to 
suppose an erotic meaning here. 
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echoes which appear perhaps considerable when they are 
printed in splendid isolation on Miiller’s pages, but are really 
so slight as to escape the reader’s notice unless he is carefully 
watching for them. As an aid to memory the bulk of Miiller’s 
catchwords would have been of no use. On the other hand 
many poems separated by greater or lesser intervals present 
really striking resemblances which the compiler who is sup- 
posed to have worked on the principle of the catchword could 
scarcely have missed. Surely he cannot have set these aside, 
preferring to arrange the poems in accordance with repetitions 
of Kupve, Llodvraidn, cares, caxds, dyabos, éoOXos, Setros, avnip, 
avOpwiros, miaT0s, wlavvos, Oe0i, dOavarot, voos, Oupos, aoTol, 
TOs, Piros, Eétatpos, atrarn, UBpis, wAovTos, Tevin, otvos. 
It would be easy to draw up a not very long list of words as 
common as these, of which at least one should occur in every 
poem. 

There remain, however, some passages where a stronger 
responsion between one poem and the next is not due to 
connexion of thought. Are they more than may reasonably 
be attributed to chance? It will not profit much to count up 
these cases, the total number of poems, and so on, and to 
proceed by arithmetic, for such statistics are seldom convincing. 
A better plan will be to apply Miiller’s methods to some other 
body of poems, and compare the results with his. In order 
to give a fair test we must choose poems of limited range. 
Let us take Martial’s so-called Liber Spectaculorum. This 
book is in the elegiac metre throughout, and its poems are all 
due to somewhat similar occasions’; but their range of subjects 
is much wider than the range of Theognis. The frequent 
but not regular address to “Caesar” or mention of the 
“ princeps” may serve as counterpart to the frequent Kupve 
or IloAvaaidn. On the other hand Martial shews nothing 
like Theognis’ love of a number of common words. Adopting 
Miiller’s way of presenting the responsions to the eye, we get | 
the following results. After the number of each poem is given 
in brackets the number of lines in the poem, and to each 


1 See Friedlander’s preface. 
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catchword is added the number of the line in which it 
occurs’. 

XXXili. is wrongly added from the Scholia to Juvenal; yet 
its responsion with xxxii. would have satisfied Miiller’s com- 
piler, since dzsplic-uisse and plac-uisse occur in xxxii. I—2, 
hab-uisse in Xxxiil. 2. Sometimes the same subject is treated 
in consecutive poems. Xil., xii. b, xiii., xiv. are all de sue quae 
ex uolnere peperit; xxiv., Xxv., xxv. b, xxvi. seem to be all 
occasioned by the same display, a zaumachia. But the poems 
in praise of Carpophorus are far apart, and one of them, xxvii. 
comes between two poems on naval displays. Moreover a 
large number of the responsions are independent of any 
connexion of thought; and some of them are as striking as 
any in Theognis. Thus Miiller could scarcely deny that the 
Liber Spectaculorum is arranged by catchwords, for every poem 
except xxvii. has links both with what precedes and with what 
follows, and a much longer list might be drawn up if it were 
thought worth while to include, as Miiller does, responsions 
between poems separated by a considerable interval. 

The first book of Martial yields the following responsions 
at the first glance:—i. nosses; ii. notus, libellis, requiris ; 
iii. libellos, quaeris; iv. liber, dominae, domini; v. libellos, 
dominum; vi. libro; vii. aquila; viii. columba, passerem, 
Catulli; ix. Catonis, uelis, uolo; x. Cotta, uis, bellus; 
xi. pulchra, quid? xii. quare? calda; xiii. fumat aquis; 
xiv. casta, si qua fides; xv. Caesar; xvi. Iuli, si quid longa 
fides, casta; xvii. fit; xvili. facit; xix. fecere—and so on. 

Here is a first harvest of responsions from the fourth — 
book of F. T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and 


Lyrics — 
ceviii. bards (last stanza), Heaven, earth, regions, 
melodious. 
CCix. bards (first word), earth, heaven, regions, melo- 


dious; bards (/ast line but three), passion (do.). 


1 [ follow the editions of Gilbert and Friedlander. They sometimes divide 
what others join; but it is fair for my purpose to break up a poem when either 
division or conjunction is possible, since Miiller does the same in Theognis. 
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CCX. bards (fourth line). 
ccxi. — passions (first line); love (last line but two). 
cexii. love (/ast line); garlands. 
cexilil. garlands (third line and last but one); summer 
(dast line). 
ccxiv. summer's (/as¢ line); sweet, midnight, asleep. 
ccxv. sweet sleep of night (second line). 
cexvi. night (first line); she (first word). 
ccxvil. she (first word), bright...light (last rhyme). 
cexviii. she (first word), bright...light (third rhyme); 
maidens (/ast line). 
ccxix. maiden (frst line). 
ccxx. she (first word), maid (third line); unknown, Lucy, 
love. 
ccxxi. unknown, Lucy, love— 
and so on. 
Thus verbal responsion has been shewn to run throughout 
a set of poems of a range no narrower than the range of 
Theognis ; and manifest traces of it have been found in two 
other sets of much wider range. Yet it is not to be imagined 
that Martial or F. T. Palgrave arranged his collections by 
catchwords. What is the explanation? Simply this, that 
the vocabulary of any language is limited, and words and 
phrases necessarily recur. Theognis, with his unusually small 
vocabulary, and with his insistence on a small number of: 
subjects, naturally presents more of these repetitions than the 
average’. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 79) sums up the question thus :—‘‘So verkehrt und un- 
gliicklich die Ausdehnung war, welche Nietzsche der ‘ Stichworttheorie’ gegeben 
hat—dass einzelne Gruppen von Spriichen wegen des ahnlichen Inhalts vereinigt 
sind, hat niemand bestritten, und dass off ein besonders wichtiges und ent- 
scheidendes Wort die Ankniipfung der nachsten Sentenz erklart, und wieder die 
in dieser stark betonten Ausdriicke in der folgenden wiederkehren u.s. f. ist fiir 
mich unbestreitbar. Dies erklart sich leicht, wenn wir an die Vortragsart der 
Lieder beim Gelage und an die Schilderung in den Wespen des Aristophanes 
denken; der Zweck des Buches hat seine Anlage beeinflusst. Ein klassiches 
Beispiel auch hierfiir bieten die ‘attischen’ Skolien” (Athenaeus xv. p. 694). 
But what neither Reitzenstein nor any one else has shewn is that Theognis 
himself cannot have been guided consciously or unconsciously by these principles 
in the arrangement of his poems. 


H. 14 
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Thus, though Miiller’s system of catchwords is far more 
formidable than those of his predecessors, a review of it has 
led to concurrence in Bergk’s verdict: “sensorum, non ver- 
borum respexerunt Graeci similitudinem ; graviter errant nostri 
homines, velut Welcker... Nietzsche... Fritzsche.” Whether 
the Greek who looked to resemblances of meaning was 
Theognis himself or not is another question’. 


1 It may be thought that I have spent too much time over this business— 
‘“‘utitur in ré non dubia argumentis non necessariis.” But the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and Miiller have not yet vanished from Theognidean research. The 
Stichwortsprincip has often been reviled, but it has never been killed or even 
scotched; and its trail is over Hesiod and Catullus. 


CHAPTER V. 
ARE THE POEMS FRAGMENTS? 


IN the preceding pages it has often been maintained that 
pieces commonly divided from one another by the editors are 
in reality so closely related that juxtaposition alone gives their 
meaning in full. Von Leutsch puts the matter thus!: “ More- 
over several gnomes, each complete in itself, may stand 
together in an inner connexion, mutually explaining, defining, 
supplementing one another, always without prejudice to their 
independence; and precisely in this combination of indepen- 
dence and dependence lay the gnomic poet’s art.” But all 
this is incompatible with the common opinion that our text is 
a collection of fragments. “One need only give a glance,” 
says A. Croiset’, “at either of the two redactions of this 
collection to recognize at once two evident facts. The first 
is, that we have no longer the actual elegies of Theognis but 
only a series of fragments, a heap of elegiac verses, so to 
speak, thrown together without order.” The first glance 
certainly gives that impression. The many poems which 
begin with adversative particles, as 1105—6, 1063—8, 997— 
1002, naturally have the appearance of fragments. But in 
many cases these particles connect their poems with what 
precedes ; in many more they are justified by the analogy of 
oracles. Of the twenty-eight oracles given by Herodotus, 
eight begin with 6é, four with adda, one with cai. The reason 
of this is, to quote von Leutsch once more’, “weil der wahr- 


1 Philologus xxx. p. 208. 2 ij,2 p. 134. 
3 As before, p. 208. 


14—2 
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sagende oder der tpodyrns gegen einen ihm vorschwebenden, 
dem betreffenden publikum bekannten, meist also allgemeinen 
gedanken sich richtet und somit einen sachgemissen, zugleich 
aber auch begeisterten ton anschlagt, unwillen, verwunderung 
oder einen sonstigen affect verrath.” ; 

A further justification of these connecting particles is put 
forward by Reitzenstein. He maintains that from its origin 
until its temporary cessation in the fourth century the elegy 
was intended for use at the symposion. To this rule there are 
probably more exceptions than he would admit. He is too 
ready to be convinced that a poem was destined for this 
purpose’, But though he has carried his theory too far, no 
doubt he is right in the main. With regard to Theognis 
himself, lines 239—40 suffice to shew that Theognis foresaw 
that his poems would be used at banquets, even if he did not 
intend them all in the first place for that use, as he certainly 
did intend many of them—the poems in praise of wine, in 
939—42 the excuses of a guest who is asked to sing, and many 
others. A valuable confirmation of this view has come to light 
in recent years, for a drinking-bowl from Tanagra has been 
found on which is pourtrayed a man reclining at dinner and 
singing some words from Theognis; but of that more here- 
after. 

It would be strange, under these circumstances, if the poems © 
of Theognis presented no resemblances to the characteristics 
of the skolzon. The most striking of these was the practice 
of “taking up” the song—déyeoOar ta oKxddca—which is 
familiar from passages of Aristophanes» This accounts for 
much in the elegies which have come down to us. The tenth 
fragment of Tyrtaeus and the first of Xenophanes have all 


1 Thus in the first line of the first fragment of Callinus he seems to want to 
give xardxeoOe the sense of ‘‘recline,” not observing that this is incompatible 
with 7oAa in line 4, since those to whom Callinus addresses himself cannot have 
been both reclining and sitting; so that certainly one of the two words and 
probably both are used metaphorically. Again, his reasons for regarding the 
ninth fragment of Archilochus as meant for a banquet are weak, and there is no 
authority for taking the thirteenth fragment as part of the same poem as the ninth, 

2 Reitzenstein, p. 24. Aristophanes, Wasps 12169 ff. 
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the look of complete poems, yet each begins with yap. The 
sixth fragment of Xenophanes is the line 


rn , 
vov avt adXov éreipe AOyov, Sei~w Sé KéXevOov— 


and we know from Diogenes Laertius, viii. 36, that this was 
the deginning of an elegy’. Dionysius 6 yadxods, in the 
middle of the fifth century, went so far as to begin his 
elegies with pentameters. Hence it appears that elegies 
written for use at banquets long lacked full independence; 
that means were taken to make easy the transition from one 
poem to a second, supplementary or antithetic to the first. 
This, together with the practice of oracles, may account for 
some of the particles, otherwise strange, with which many of 
the poems of Theognis begin. | 

On the other hand by far the greater number of the poems 
have no such particle at their head. 301—2, for instance, do 
not look like a fragment from a longer elegy ; the couplet is 
complete in itself. 367—70 are an epigram whole and perfect 
in the compass of four lines2 Let us go through the book 
once more, this time in quest of fragments. We may pass 
over pairs and groups of poems whose connexion has already 
been explained, and every piece, complete in sense, which no 
particle tacks on to what precedes. Notice that in the review 
of Miiller’s theory the presence of such particles was never 
appealed to as proof of connexion, but only as corroborative 
evidence. Notice also that in the best manuscripts the poems 
follow one another without break; the divisions are due to the 
interpolated manuscripts or to modern scholars. 

5—I0 are complete in themselves. The pév of line 5 is 
confirmative*®; it does not point forward to a 8é. 


‘ With this Reitzenstein (p. 50) compares 1055—6 of Theognis: dA\d\ad Néyor 
bev Todrov édcouer, adrap éuol od aide, cal Movody pvnodued’ duddrepa. But 
there \éyov Todrov evidently means the preceding lines, 1049—54. 

2 E. Hiller, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 478: ‘* Manches erweist 
sich allerdings durch die anfangsworte als fragmentarisch; ihrer mehrzahl nach 
aber sind diese kleinen gedichte, auch solche die nur aus einzelnen distichen bestehen, 
nach form und inhalt durchaus abgeschlossen und lassen nichts vermissen.” 

8 See Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, § 503. The combination of 1—4 
with 5—ro is possible but quite unnecessary; it is rejected by von Leutsch, 
Philologus xiii. p. 227. 
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79—86 have been much debated'. In 83 A has tovTous 
ovx evpois, O TovToUs ovxX evpHoeis, the rest Tovs 8 ovy evpyoers. 
Bergk reads toacous 8 ov dynes. The rare word dynes might 
have been replaced by a gloss evpyjoess, but scarcely by etvipocs. 
Perhaps the inferior manuscripts have returned to the true 
reading by a good conjecture, though 6’ is clearly an insertion. 
Thus O’s unmetrical reading is nearest to the original, while 
A and the inferior manuscripts have two different emendations 
made for metre’s sake, of which the latter has hit upon the 
truth. If we read tovs ovy evpyoess, it does not matter much 
whether 79—82 and 83—6 be joined or not, since in any case 
juxtaposition alone gives them their whole value. Perhaps it 
is rather better to treat them as independent but complemen- 
tary. The important point is that they are either one poem 
or two poems not connected grammatically or even by a 
connecting particle. 

There is no reason whatever to break up 119—28. Ziegler 
thinks 125—-8 a non-Theognidean addition. The poem might 
end with 124, but 125—8 are a quite appropriate continuation. 
Probably the reason why they have been suspected is the 
difficulty of és dpsov; but that is just the same whoever their 
author was’. 

169—70 begin with 8é, and at first sight have no connexion 
with what precedes. This is a very difficult couplet, and drastic 
remedies have been applied. A reads: 

Ov O€ Oeol Tindow 6 Kal pwopetpevos aivel, 
avdpos 5é a7rovdn yivetas ovdemta. 
O has dy Geol. K has tiéo’ dv, which is evidently a con- 
jecture, and Bergk adopts it as such. The objection to the 
demonstrative 6v is that it throws great stress on the object of 
Tuu@o, whereas the antithesis is clearly between the subject of 
that verb, Oeoi, and avdpes of the pentameter. To 6 «ai 


1 On this poem see R. Peppmiiller, Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1893, 
pp- 395—6. 

* Professor Robinson Ellis thinks it a corruption or a by-form of és advpcov. 
The unity of 119—28 is defended by E. Hiller, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 


1881, p. 449. 
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pwpevpevos Welcker thinks the position of «ai a fatal objection 
But it gives quite a good sense: “he that even blames.” The 
mistake is to translate it as if it were cal 0 pwpevpevos, as 
Vinetus and Neander did. 06 kai pwpevpevos aivel was very 
likely a proverbial phrase, applicable to a Themistocles or a 
Caesar, to whom even his bitterest enemies must allow merit. 
Or perhaps the meaning is something like this. Certain 
insignificant persons soon drop out of history, and even their 
vices are forgotten. On the other hand a great man’s memory 
lives for ever, and there are always those who will discuss 
anew their vices as well as their virtues ; but praise and blame 
both help to keep their glory alive. Thus the worthlessness 
of Lord Sandwich has long ceased to find denouncers, but of 
Napoleon it might be said that him 0 cai wapevpevos aivei’. 
If this view be accepted, it seems possible to connect 169—70 
with the two preceding couplets. 165—6: “No man is 
prosperous or poor, bad or good, without the will of heaven.” 
167—8: “To each man his own fault, and none is exactly 
happy of all on whom the sun looks.” 169—70: “ But whom 
the gods honour, to him praise and blame alike bring fame; 
a man’s goodwill is nothing worth.” In other words, the 
favourite of the gods, an Odysseus or an Aeneas, may have 
his faults, but the goodwill of heaven enables him to dispense 
with human aid. 

193—6 begin with avtos rot ta’tnv, which at first sight 
seems to imply previous mention of a man and a woman. 
But this is by no means necessary. tavtnv is used as in 
a different style the Greeks used o defva and we use “ So-and- 
so.”"* The same is true of tod? in 1096: it does not matter 
what the service was that the poet had been asked to perform. 
Compare tad’ in 833. 


1 **Nay, sir, do not complain. It is advantageous to an authour, that his 
book should be attacked as well as praised. Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be 
struck only at one end of the room, it will soon fall to the ground. To keep it up, 
it must be struck at both ends.”—Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

2 a’rés has been suspected without good reason ; it goes closely with eldas. 
Bergk thought that his ubiquitous dreviator has removed two proper names. 
Hartung, less cautious, proposed Adrox\jjs Adynv. 
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197—208 begin with 6’, and there is no real antithesis 
with 193—6. But 193—6 speak of men who marry bad 
wives for money, so that there is a certain contrast between 
193—6 and the deginning of 197—208: “ But a possession 
which cometh to a man from above, and with righteousness, 
and cleanly, endureth for ever.” There is some difference of 
reading in 197, and A’s ypfhua © 6 pev and O’s ypyyal 6 may 
both come from XPHMATOMEN wrongly written ypyjyar 6 
Mev. 

If 511—22, 543—6 and 557—60 are not three complete 
poems, that is no doubt the fault of the manuscript tradition, 
not of Bergk’s abridger. None of the three begins with a 
connecting particle. The imperfect syntax of 541—2 is not 
due to loss but to brachylogy: see Bergk’s note. In 593—4 
the text is corrupt, but an easy restoration makes 591—4 a 
perfect poem. 

69I—2 are complete, but they might be thought a part of 
a longer poem. Probably however they are just a formula for 
“good-bye” to a friend who is setting out on a voyage by 
sea, 

In 821 the inferior manuscripts read o? 8, but of x’ is the 
only reading which a scientific appreciation of the evidence 
can admit”. 

857—60 begin with tov dé didwy, they have no connexion 
with the preceding poem, their personal tone precludes com- 
parison with oracles, and their bitterness makes them hardly 
fit for convivial use. Thus here at last we might seem to have 
a d€ which cannot be justified. The remedy is simple. Read 


? The inferior manuscripts shew a poor attempt to emend. In 594 rep@éys 
might stand, but the change from the participial to the finite construction would 
be harsh. It might be (perhaps has been) suggested that 593—4 shew a half- 
hearted attempt to combine two independent couplets. If so, it was very stupid 
of the compiler to leave rep@O7s. On the other hand the corruption of reppOév7’ to 
teppoyjs may have been due to assimilation with the end of the following word, - 
éfamlyns; and A’s 6’ may have been added by some foolish person who wished to 
bring the passage back to sense, and took jr’ dyaboto. with what precedes. 

2 See my critical note. Bergk suggested but did not print of «’...driudgwor, 
Hiller read of xaraynpdoxovras driudfover, Crusius reads of x’ dmoynpdcKovtas 
aripacwor. 
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révde hiiwv and much is gained. “These precious friends of 
mine.” For the contemptuous use of 65¢€ compare 61 and 
283. 

897—900 are corrupt beyond hope. 897 is meaningless in 
A, unmetrical in the other manuscripts. Perhaps something 
has fallen out, or two pieces have coalesced ; but the Kupve of 
897 shews that the poem or the first of the two poems had no 
connecting particle. 

In 983 it seems possible to find a meaning for 8. The 
preceding couplet speaks of the false friends who practise 
their arts of soft speech at a feast: 983—4 counsel frank 
enjoyment of pleasures while youth remains. “Some men ply 
their guile over wine, but let us sate our hearts with revelry 
while yet they can bear the lovely works of joy.” In 981—2 
the text is doubtful; but if @éAyous is right it is no more 
personal than e/7 in 979, so that the “we” of 983 is only 
apparently incompatible with the “thou.” 

997—1002 are a hard problem. tiyos does not seem to be 
used as a relative elsewhere; a relative tjuos would not take 
the optative here; and mapayyé\Xo. can hardly be due to 
attraction into the mood of Anyouwev, since Arjyorwev Comes 
after it, not before. mapayyéAdor must therefore be an op- 
tative of wish. Further, what is the force of wév, and what 
the meaning of mapayyéAXor? = In line 5 is an example of the 
confirmative use of wév with a conjunction, but it cannot be 
used thus either with a participle as in line 19 or with a noun 
as here. The apodosis to wév must therefore be sought either 
in 999 or in 1001. In zapayyédXou all the editors seem to 
acquiesce, or else they change it to wapayyéAXev or rapay- 
yéAXov. But the fault lies in its meaning, not in its mood. 
Liddell and Scott render it “to encourage, cheer on,” neglect- 
ing the first member of the compound and mistranslating the 
second. apayyéAAw has three meanings in good Greek— 
first, its proper meaning, “to hand on a message,” especially a 
watchword or command?; second, with a weakening of the 
force of mapa, “to order,’ governing a dative and an 


1 As in Aeschylus, Agamemnon 289 and 294, in the description of the beacons. 
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accusative or a dative and an infinitive; third, “to summon to 
one’s aid.” These meanings (and no other) appear also in the 
nouns trapayyeAla, Tapayyehwa, Tapayyerous. But Tapay- 
yéAXou in 998 comes under none of these heads. No meaning 
can be given it which neither neglects the preposition nor does 
violence to the verb. This objection condemns not only 
mapayyéAXo. but other conjectures which keep any form of 
mapayyeAdo. Bergk for example suggests wwvuyas tarmous 
dptt TapayyéArAer wéooatov nuap éd@v, governing ta7ous by 
éXa@v, it is to be presumed, and jyap by tapayyédrer. But 
TapayyéXX@ never means merely “to announce,” “to give 
tidings,” like the simple verb; and to speak of the sun as 
“handing on the tidings of noon” is absurd. Moreover 
Bergk’s conjecture leaves the words in a very clumsy order. 
TapayyédXot then cannot be right. Emperius proposed trapa- 
orédXo1, a large change. There is room for another conjecture. 
Assuming that the mistake came from uncial script, let us 
make the minimum of change and read IIAPAMEAAOI for 
IIAPATTEAAOI. The confusion of sz with double gamma, 
of alpha with lambda, needs no illustration’. pevuyas tarmous 
dptt Tap am éddoe is a natural enough description of the sun 
at noon. The next word to examine is yépv.Ba. The Greek 
practice was to wash the hands both before and after a meal’. 
But yépvur does not appear to be used of the second washing. 
Very early in Greek yépvup and the cognate words became 
ritual words, used of ceremonial washing Jefore a sacrifice or 
meal. After a meal the hands were washed not for religious 
reasons but for the sake of cleanliness and comfort. In 
Homer the yépyew regularly precedes the meal*. Between the 


1 This conjecture of course assumes that the word had already been corrupted 
to ITAPATTEAAOTI in some ancestor of A and O and the text which Athenaeus 
used ; whence the nearest common ancestor of A and O had IIAPATTEAOI by 
haplography. For examples of the uncontracted forms of é\dw, see Veitch’s - 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. 

2 Compare Aristophanes, Wasps, 1216—7 : 

tdwp Kard xeipds* Tas Tpawéfas elaopépew * 
decrvotuev* daoveviupmed’* dn omrévdouer. 

3 £.g. in Odyssey i. 136. 
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Odyssey and Theognis yépyiy does not seem to occur. In 
the tragic poets it is used only in connexion with sacrifice. 
Thus in our passage either the yépviy is preliminary to the 
meal, or we must suppose that the yépyuwy used before the 
meal was left in the room until the eating was over, and then 
used again, when it was no longer yépyi properly so-called 
but merely water. The latter view agrees with the mention 
of atehavepara, for we know from Athenaeus, Plutarch and 
others that garlands were not put on until the dinner proper 
was finished and the cuvpmoctov began. | 

In 999 67rov is impossible. Probably nowhere is vod or 
é7rov used of time; and such a vague word would be incom- 
patible with the precise indication of time given in 997—%, 
whatever reading is there to be adopted. 6co0v, which has the 
authority of Athenaeus, is certainly right. The genitive is 
not due to attraction but to an infinitive supplied from Ayor- 
pev or whatever is to be substituted for Axjyorpev. 

If Anjyouwer is right, the present participle yapsfowevoe can 
scarcely be kept; wherefore Bergk would read yapiEapevo.. 
But since the hexameter is unmetrical as it appears in AO 
which have Seiavov dé Arjyouwev, it is more likely that the 
fault lies in the hexameter. Many conjectures have been 
proposed, the best of them Meineke’s Seéavov di7’ adéyouper ; 
but 897° is out of place. Perhaps an improvement would 
be «0 ddéyouuev, which differs very little in uncial script 
from A and O—AEITINOTAETAAETOIMEN in place of 
AEITINOTAEAHTOIMEN. The hiatus between ed and 
ddéyouwev needs no defence. adéyw is generally used with 
a negative, but compare //zad ix. 502: 


\ / U ’ \ a U 

Kai yap te Attai etot Atos Kovpat peyaroco... 
oy ie -t > ‘ ' > a, a 

at pa Te Kai petoTia# “Arns adeyouot Kiovcat. 


With the reading Seimvouv 8 ed adéyouuev the requisite anti- 
thesis to the pév of 997 is supplied. 

In 993 AO read ef Oeins "Axadnue ébyuepov buvor acide, 
which has been variously emended. For @eins compare Getvar 
ayova in Herodotus, and in Pindar, Olympian iii. 21, at 
peyarov aéO\wv ayvavy xpicw Kal mevtaetnpid apa OfjKe 
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Cadéous eri xpnuvois “AXdeod; and for the infinitive compare 
Odyssey viii. 465 : 3 
outa viv Leds Bein épiydovmros troats ”Hpns, 
oixadé T eXOéuevar Kal vooTimov Hyuap idéabar. 
But the hiatus between “Axadnue and édyjepoy is doubtful. 
Turnebus proposed ¢i@ ein o ’Axadnue. Possibly ei ein 
"Axadnpué o should be read. ’Axddnpos is from the root fexa-, 
and it is found with the digamma in inscriptions. 

The editors alter éfyjpuepov to épipuepov, which is perhaps 
slightly better ; but the change is by no means necessary. In 
995 A has dénpicdvtwv, O Snpnodvtev ; but dnpicdvtow is a 
slight change and probably right. In 996 x’ seems necessary 
instead of 7’. 

993—1002 may therefore be restored conjecturally thus:— 

el?’ ein “Axddnué o édrjpepov tuvov acide, 
adOrov Tt év péoow Tais Karov avOos éxov 
col T ein Kal éwot codins mépe Snpicavro* 995 
yvoins x bacov bvwv Kpércoves Huiovot. 
Thwos 8 Hédsos pev ev aidépr povuyas ‘rrovus 
aptt jwap aw éddo. wécoatoy huap éxar, 
deimrvov & ed adéyoiuev Ooov Tiva Ovpos avoryot, 
TavTolwv ayalav yaotpl yapilopevoc: 1000 
xépuiBa © ainva Ovpale hépo. ctepavepmata 6 cicw 
everons padcivns yepoit Adxawa Kopn. — 
“Would that thou mightest sing a day-long song, and between 
us stood a boy with the bloom of beauty upon him, to be a 
prize for thee and me in our rivalry of poesy; thou wouldst 
learn the differences between asses and—mules. When that 
is over, may the sun in heaven be driving his whole-hoofed 
horses just past us in his midday course, and let us pay good 
heed to our dinner for so long as the heart. shall bid, and let 
the lustral water forthwith be taken out and garlands brought 
in by the shapely hands of some fair Laconian maid.” 

By thus connecting 993—6 and 997—1002 we find the 
explanation of myiovor. Contrast Virgil’s “argutos inter 
strepere anser olores.” As a goose is to a swan, so is an 
ass to a horse; but what sane man, even while he wrote his 
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enemy down an ass, would write himself down a mule?? No, 
lines 993—6 must be written in a friendly spirit. Theognis, 
the poet of world-wide renown’, claims superiority over a 
friendly rival, but softens his claim by the playfulness of his 
tone. édrpepov is of course a humorous exaggeration. The 
contest may go on all day if necessary, but Theognis predicts 
that it will be over in time for dinner at noon. Thus the 
poem is a friendly challenge accompanied by an invitation to 
dinner. Whether Theognis invites his friend to dine with 
him, or himself to dine with his friend, we cannot say. 
Probably the latter, for it is not likely that Theognis had a 
Laconian girl to wait on him, while he certainly had friends 
in Laconia®*. 

The unity of the poem 993—1002 may explain why 
Athenaeus, having quoted 997—1002, goes out of his way 
to quote also 993—6. Probably Athenaeus knew Theognis 
only in excerpts. If 993—1002 are one poem they would 
naturally appear together in an excerpt. Thus Athenaeus, 
using 997—1002 to shew that Theognis was not averse to 
good living, may have used the rest of the excerpt as well 
in order not to waste any part of the material which he had 
at hand. 

1203—6 begin abruptly, but there is no reason to think 
the poem incomplete‘. 1227—8 have no business in the text 
of Theognis. 1229—30, which are added from Athenaeus, 
begin with ydp, and we cannot gather from the words of 


1 Pindar is sometimes driven to glorify mules by the needs of his trade, but see 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, iii. 2, p. 1405 B: Kal 6 Liuwvldns, dre ev €dldou wucBor drlyor 
air@ 6 vixhoas Tots dpeDow, obk Ode Tovety ws Sucxepalvwy els juscdvous woceiv, érel 
5 ixavov e5wxev, éroince 

- xalper’ dedrowddwv Ovyarpes trmwv* 


kalroc kal r&v bywv Ovyarépes Hoar. 


2 Line 23. 3 Lines 783—6, 879—84. 
4 In 1219 the manuscripts have dveuer}. Bergk, Sitzler, Ziegler, Hiller and 
Crusius read dvomeve?, which makes xal not only superfluous but harmful. ‘*To 


deceive an enemy is hard even for an ill-wisher.” But the éx@pés is éx@pés only 
with respect to the duveuevijs. xal might have been used if for éx@pov Theognis 
had written dvdpa; or éxOpov...éxOp@ or éxOpdv...ducueve? (compare Pidov... pw 
in 1220) might stand, but not éx@pdv...xal duopevel. 
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Athenaeus whether he thought this couplet a whole poem or 
part of a poem; but it is certainly the latter, for riddles do 
not begin with “for.” Thus the one piece in our collection 
which appears to be nothing more than a riddle of the vulgar 
kind is only a fragment. “(But here I must cease,) for the 
bell calls me home.”? 

To pass on to the second book, 1249—52 are probably the 
remains of a complete poem whence something has fallen out 
by accident. 

1257—8 are corrupt, and the remedy is doubtful. Some 
editors make such changes that the couplet stands by itself. 
Bergk reads @ rai ds ixtivovor and gidéar, producing a 
relative clause without a main verb. With Bergk’s reading, 
or any other which substitutes éerivovo. for xivddvorcr, 
1257—8 should probably be combined with 1259—62; the 
repetition of # mai does not interrupt the syntax ; and with 
ixtivov in 1261 the poem returns upon itself—a favourite 
trick of Catullus*. With captepos dyvopov orédavos, “a stout 
headband of unreason,” where the second adjective is essential 
to the metaphor, compare Pindar’s Avdiav pitpay cavayada 
TeTrouKtApevav®, where the adverb and the participle are 
essential to the metaphor. 

1275—8 begin with @paios cal "Epws; but the «ai is due 
to the comparison of ”Epws with the earth, just as in 1345—50 
each side of the comparison has its «ai. 

1345—50, which begin with 6é, should be joined or 
connected with 1341—4. The poet mentions a particular 
compensation for the troubles of his zrasdepactia, and adds a 
general defence of the habit. 

1359—60 begin with ydp; but the only reason for separat- 
ing this and the preceding couplet is that their metaphors are 
different, and that is no more surprising in Theognis than in 
Pindar or Aeschylus. 

1 Athenaeus gives the solution xéx dos, a shell used as a trumpet; compare . 
Euripides, Jphigenia in Tauris 303: Kbxdous Te pucdv aud\déywv TF eyxwplous. 
A Lettish riddle very like this is quoted by K. Ohlert, Zur antiken Rathselpoesie, 
in Philologus n. f. xi. p. 598: ‘* When I still belonged to life I could give forth no 


voice ; when my life was at an end my voice begin to sound.” 
2 xvi., xxxvi., lii., lvii. 3 Nemean viii. 15. 


— 
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In 1382—3 two pentameters seem to have been reduced 
to one; but that is the fault of the manuscript tradition, and 
when the second book was first compiled the poem, or each 
of the two poems, was doubtless complete. 

Of the poems which have at first sight the look of incom- 
pleteness all have now been explained except five, lines 
563—6, 857—60, 895—6, 971—2 and 1063—8. In 857—60 
a slight alteration was proposed which improves the poem 
and makes it self-sufficient. In the other four poems the 
introductory 6é is comparable to the connecting particles 
which are found introducing oracles and oxoda. The force 
of this analogy can hardly be denied; but seeing how often a 
poem self-sufficient in all but its connecting particle is put by 
Theognis in connexion or antithesis with another, one may 
suspect that the four exceptions are due to corruption or loss. 
To loss by accidental omission the text of Theognis must 
have been peculiarly subject, and certain instances are not 
wanting!; so that each of these four poems may have been 
the second half of an antithesis of which the first has fallen 
out. Again, in several places a dé or a Te is found in O or the 
inferior manuscripts but not in A®; and in 563 and 895 the & 
might be removed with ease. But, be this as it may, the 
received opinion that our text is a collection of fragments 
must be abandoned once and for all. 


The first poem of the first book contains some obscure 
words on which light may now be thrown. 


” a / a 
°Q, ava, Antods vié, Atos Téxos, ovtroTE ceto 
Ancowar apyopevos od atroTravopevos, 
> > >\ ee. 3 ee 2 ” , 
GX allel TPWTOV TE* KAL VOTATOY EV TE METOLOLV 
\ a \ / 
deiaw: ov Sé wor KAO. Kal écOra Sidov. 


1 All the manuscripts omit 1157—8 ; A omits 985—6; etc. 

2 See 83, 105, 529, 821, 955, 969 (perhaps the clearest case of insertion). 
On the other hand O omits &’ in 117 (perhaps rightly) and in 1012. Before the 
divisions between the poems were marked, the temptation must have been stronger 
to insert a dé than to cut one out. 

3 Bergk and Ziegler change re to ¢é: but the accusative can be supplied from 
the genitive ce?o. 
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Having said “at the beginning and at the end,” why does the 
poet add “first and last and in the middle”? mp@tov and 
votatov mean no more than adpydpevos and amozavopevos ; 
but é€v wécotowv has no counterpart in the second line, it is out 
of the logical order, and it is in a prominent place. What 
does it mean? ‘The usual and natural places for invocations 
of the gods were the beginning and the end’. In the second 
book, for example, Eros is addressed at the beginning, 
Aphrodite at the end. But in these lines of the first book 
the poet promises to sing of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the end and the mzddle. This casts a doubt on 
the opinion of those who think the poem a mere skolion’. 
There exists in the fifteenth book of Athenaeus a collection 
of Attic skolia, of which the first four are addressed to gods ; 
but they are quite unlike the first poem of Theognis. ‘“ First 
and last” might have become a meaningless form of words, 
but hardly “first and last and in the middle.” Probably 
therefore Theognis wrote these lines with a view to an 
already completed or designed arrangement of his poems, 
which contained invocations of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the middle and the end. Doubtless he foresaw 
their use as a skolion (else he would not have written aie‘), 
and thought with reason that the few words which distinguish 
them frem commonplace invocations of the gods would not 
greatly diminish their general usefulness. 

The first address consists of this opening poem itself and 
the next, lines 5—10. After this Apollo is mentioned only 
thrice, in 757—68, 773—88 and 1119—22. The third of 
these passages is a prayer for a long lease of vigorous 


1 Theognis 1146: ’Edridt re rpwry kal muudry Ovérw, Homeric Hymn xxi. 
3—4: o€ 8 dodds éxwv Pipmryya Ni-yevay Hovers rpSrdv re kal vorarov ailév deldec. 
xxxiv. 17—8: ol 6€ o dodol d5ouer apxdueva Ajyorrés 7’. Pindar, fragment 89: 
ri Kdddov dpxopévois } KaTaravopévocw 7 Bab’fwrdv Te AaTw kal Body trmuv 
é\dreipay detoa ; Theocritus xvil. 1: éx Avos dpxyamecba kal és Ala diyere, Motcat. 
In Milton’s Paradise Lost, v. 164—5 :-— , 

‘join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end’— 


the addition and the position of the third clause are justified by the fourth. 
2 E.g. von Leutsch, Philologus xxx. p. 217. 
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manhood, and Phoebus and Zeus are mentioned by the way ; 
if Theognis had intended this to redeem a third of his 
promise he would not have joined Apollo with Zeus. But 
in the. other two passages, poems of some length separated 
by only four lines, Apollo plays a much larger part. 759—68 
were written when fear of Persia was in the air. “ Ever may 
Zeus who dwelleth in the sky hold his right hand over this 
our city that it come to no harm, he and the other immortals, 
the blessed gods; but Apollo give skill to my tongue and 
wit. Let the harp also and the pipe utter an holy strain; 
and let us, after an acceptable drink-offering to the gods, 
drink and have graceful speech with one another, fearing not 
a whit the war with the Medes....” Here also Zeus is coupled 
with Apollo; but in 773—88 Apollo alone appears. “ Lord 
Phoebus, thyself didst wall our citadel for love of Alcathous, 
son of Pelops: thyself ward off the wanton host of the Medes 
from this city, that at the coming of spring the folk in 
gladness may send thee glorious sacrifice, rejoicing thine 
heart with the lute in the lovely feast and with the chants 
and clamours of the dance about thine altar. For verily I 
~ am afraid when I look upon the folly of the Greeks and their 
discord, destroyer of peoples. But vouchsafe thou, Phoebus, 
to guard this our city....” It must be to this, if to any 
passage in the book, that év pécorow refers. Now if we omit 
lines 1221—30, which are not in the manuscripts, we find 
that 774 lines precede 773—88 and 466 follow them. But 
the text is not complete as we have it, for Stobaeus and 
Athenaeus quote eight lines not found in the manuscripts’, 
and such a poem as 1219—2o0 could never have stood at the 


1 Some scholars have ascribed to Theognis a line quoted with 35—6 by 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 2. 20: but Xenophon makes it quite clear that he is 
quoting from two different poets : rv ronray 6 re Néywr...xal 6 \éywv.... Recently 
H. Beschorner (Philologisch-historische Beitrdge Curt Wachsmuth sum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag uiberreicht, pp. 192 ff.) claimed to have fashioned two couplets of 
Theognis out of the prose of Plato, Zaws, i, 630 B, and Aristotle, Wicomachean 
Ethics, ii. p. 1177 B 31. But in the passage of Plato the words ws dno Odoyns 
must refer to the couplet quoted in 630 A (just as the next sentence refers to the 
lines of Tyrtaeus with which that couplet is contrasted), and in mirérns & Tots 
Sewots, Hv Tis Sixacocivnv av redéay dvoudoevey the speaker merely describes its 


H. 15 
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end of such a collection as this. When the book was intact, 
773—88 may have been not very far from the middle. It is 
safe to assume that the last poem was addressed to Apollo, 
for that would be the most convenient way of bringing the 
volume to an end. Apollo, it may be remarked, is not chosen 
at random ; he is the patron of Megara and of poetry, and in 
particular the gnomic element of Greek thought and literature 
is intimately connected with Delphi. 

If the inference here drawn from line 3 is sound, it is 
worth while to notice that the invocations of gods in the 
second book are arranged on the same plan. They too are 
three in number. The first poem of the collection is ad- 
dressed to Eros, the last to Aphrodite under her name 
Kumrpoyevés Kvu@épeva; while in 1323—6 she is invoked as 
Kumpoyévn. One hundred lines of the book precede 1323, 
and sixty-four follow 1326; but the latter number was once 
larger, for in 1382—-3 something, either much or little, has 
fallen out. Thus, like the god of gnomic poetry in the first 
book, in the second a deity of love is thrice invoked, at the 
beginning and near the middle and at the end. 


purport. On the passage of ‘Aristotle, ov xph 6€ Kard Tods Tapatvoivras dvOpmmuwva 
ppovetv dvOpwirov dvta ovd€ Ovnra Tov Ovynrdv x.7.., Michael Ephesius gives the 
note: Tivés wev Oedyridds hac elvar Thy yrwounv Ttavryv, ol 6¢ ZdAwvos: which is 
vague; and Theognis is not likely to have used the word dv@pwwos. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE POET’S PREFACE. 


OUR way to the second book lies through the poem which 
begins at line 19 and ends—where? Its length, its origin, 
its purpose are matters of dispute. 

The ground may be cleared a little if we consider some 
minor questions first. 

In codifouévw some scholars see a mark of Attic influence 
and therefore of recent date. But the verb is found in Hesiod}, 
and gogiotyns is common before the Attic age. In Pindar 
copes, copia, sodiotys, codicua denote especially wisdom 
mated with the power of expressing it well*. Thus in the 
fifth Isthmian ode, 26—9: 


‘ \ 7s > \ \ 
Kal yap npowv ayaol ToreutoTtat 

/ ; OF / 
Aoyov éxépdavav' KdéovTat 
»” / b] > a / e co 
év Te hopuiyyerow €v avrA@V TE Tauda@vols OmoKXAais 
feupiov ypovovs perétay Sé codiotais 
Avs Exatt mpocBarov ceBifomevor. 


1 Works and Days 649 ovre rt vaurirlns cecopicpévos obre Te ynGv, where its 
meaning is defined by the genitive. Lines 650—62 were suspected of old, and 
many editors bracket 649—62. Rzach however keeps 649. It is true that these 
lines confess ignorance of the subject which 663—gr discuss, but the poet explains 
in 661--2 : GANG Kal ds épéw...Mofioa ydp wu’ édidakav. cecogicpuévos occurs again 
in 130 of the Pseudophocylidea; but that poem cannot be used as evidence here, 
though the line is worthy of Phocylides, and may have been borrowed from him 
by the compiler. 

2 gopéds in Ol. i. 9, Pyth. iv. 217; copia in Pyth. i. 12, iv. 248, vi. 49 (compare 
Euripides, Medea 1084). 


I5—2 
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Aeschylus has coguorns Karta taparaiov yéduvv. In 924 
of the Rhesus Thamyris is called Sed codictH Opi. 
Herodotus commonly uses cogiorns of the Seven Sages and 
others such ; in 1. 29 cogsorai includes among others Solon, 
with whom Theognis has very much in common. These uses 
of the noun presuppose the verb codifowar in a kindred 
sense, “to act like a codes,” just as for instance yupvaarTns 
presupposes yupvafouat. Thus in Theognis cogifouévm means 
“when I write like an inspired teacher,’ “when I play the 
sage,’ and it does not prove that the poem cannot be his. 

In 19—20 éuou is a true dative, éreow a locatival dative 
going closely with émixeic0w. The two datives need no 
excuse, since the one is not on the same footing as the other ; 
but they are fully justified by 421, moAXols avOp@rav yAooon 
Ovpat ov érixewTtac?. 

The language of 21 is probably proverbial. Nobody will 
-reject a book of guaranteed merit in favour of more doubtful 
work. Reitzenstein*? thinks xdxiov predicative: “niemand 
wird sie andernd schlechter machen wollen”: imagining that 
the odpnyis, the mention of the poet’s name, would keep 
the poems free from interpolation. This it could not do. 
Moreover, if the object of adrd£es is én, as Reitzenstein’s 
translation assumes, «dxvov should be xaxiova; if to écOdopr, 
then the construction is clumsy and scarcely grammatical. 

Immisch regards mds tus in 22 as a mark of late origin. 
He refers to a passage in H. Usener’s Aligriechischer Versbau', 
where Usener discusses 621—2 : 


a 7 / > / \ / 
mwas Tus TAOVoLOY avdpa Tiel, aTier dé TrEevLXpoV* 
n \ / 
macw & avOpwiois avtos éveotet voos. 


1 Fragment 308 (Dindorf). Elsewhere Aeschylus has coguorys and cbdicpa 
only in the Prometheus in the sense ‘‘inventor,” ‘‘invention,” applied to Prometheus 
by himself or tauntingly by others. 

2 Quoted by Hiller (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 473), who adds 
Isocrates ad Demonicum 8: ols ) T&v Tpbwwv dpeThH THALKODTOY evdotlas XapaKTHpa 
Tois épyos émréBadev, and Euripides, Herakles 401: Ovarots yahavelas rTidels 
éperuots (but Ovarois perhaps qualifies éperpois). 

3 P. 265. 

4 'P. 54. 
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In these lines he sees some such proverb as ries mas 
Trovatov avdpa, tastelessly expanded into a couplet for the 
use of Athenian schools in the fourth century before Christ. 
His chief quarrel is with the form dries, which violates a 
principle of Greek word-structure. The form is exceptional, 
no doubt, but not more so than arifw, which occurs in 
Homer; or than atiwaw, which must come directly from 
Tiwaw, since atiun is not found and dripos must have 
produced atiéw if it had not produced atiuow and atipato. 
Thus the case against the hexameter breaks down. Theognis 
doubtless used atie: for the sake of clearer contrast with riez, 
just as in English for purposes of antithesis we sometimes 
coin verbs beginning with wz-*. -The pentameter, which 
Usener calls a stopgap, gives a good sense: “Each and all 
honour a rich man and dishonour a poor, but within all men 
is naught save the mind”: that is to say, the differences 
according to which men are honoured or dishonoured are 
merely the differences of outward show*. The couplet must 
be acquitted without a stain on its character. “I do not 
know,” adds Usener, “ whether it has ever been observed that 
the addition of tvs and its derivatives to adjectives or to other 
pronouns by way of limitation occurs first in the Attic poets.” 
His manner of dealing with earlier instances of was tus has 
the charm of simplicity. mas tus is found in a poem of Solon’s?: 
Usener agrees with Ahrens® in thinking this poem not the 
work of Solon, in spite of the strong evidence for its 
authenticity which may be seen in Bergk’s note. mds tis is 
found also in one of Pindar’s odes*®: Usener answers that the 
ode cannot be dated, but he does not shew why it should be 
assigned to the end of Pindar’s life (he died not later than 


1 See Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 560 ff.; W. Clemm in G. Curtius’ Studien 
sur griechischen und. lateinischen Grammatik, viii. p. 6. 

* To this desire for contrast are due the few appearances of the rare adjective 
doopos in Greek. See Appendix V. 

8 For the meaning of a’rés compare 959 éore mév abros Erwov ard Kpiyns..., 
Iliad viii. 99, and Liddell and Scott. With Brunck’s durds or Usener’s abrds the 
meaning would be: “but in all men is the same mind,” ‘‘there is a mind in all 
alike.” 

4207.7. 5 Philologus iii. p. 227. 8 Jsthm. i. 49. 
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441), or why at any age Pindar should have borrowed this 
combination from Attic. It is found in line 22 of Theognis: 
Usener accepts the conjecture of I. Bruns, was épéev. It is 
found also in Herodotus, who was not an Attic writer; in 
Aeschylus, whose diction is not the mature form of Attic’. 
Even ds alone, in the meaning “everybody,” Usener is 
inclined to deny to Theognis; but it is found in Homer’?, 
in Pindar*, and commonly in later Greek. Thus mds tis is 
amply justified both in 22 and in 621. 

In 23—4 the reading is uncertain. AOK have évopactos, 
one manuscript has édvopacrovs, the rest have dvowactod ; 
A’s first hand and OK have doroto. & ova, A’s second hand 
and the inferior manuscripts have dotoiow 8 ov7w* It may 
be taken as certain that dvouacrod is a conjecture made for 
grammar’s sake after the pentameter was corrupted; while 
évouacrtovs is most likely due to assimilation with the case 
and number of avtas av@pemous. In 24 von Leutsch 
proposed dotois ovS obtw, Bergk reads aorois toicd ove. 
Now dortds or mroditns, when it means “ fellow-townsman,” 
naturally stands alone, or takes a genitive or an adjective 
equivalent to a genitive. When Theognis adds de to actos, 
as in 41 and 61, he dissociates himself from his fellows, and 
looks at them from a foreigner’s standpoint. But in 24 the 
contrast between dotois and mavtas avOp@movs makes this 
dissociation unlikely, for to give the contrast its full value 
Theognis must speak as a Megarian. Thus there is a slight 
objection to Bergk’s emendation. Moreover haplography 
would naturally have reduced Bergk’s reading to aotois & 
ov ww, von Leutsch’s to actois ov Tw, neither to aatoios 8 ovr. 
A simpler remedy is J. Dreykorn’s dotoiciv y ova. But 
this question scarcely affects the meaning: of the poem. 


1 Sitzler compares els ris in J/iad i. 144, but e@s 71s is rather different from 
was TLs. 

2 Jliad xvi. 265, Odyssey xiii. 313. 

3 The masculine in O/. i. 100, Vem. i. 53, vi. 56; the neuter in PyZh. ii. 34, 
Vv. 25, etc. 

4 For A see Hiller, Mewe Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p- 452: “‘dorotol v- 
von sec. m. iibergeschrieben.” © commonly omits final , and K is a copy of O. 
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Von Leutsch! is led by his interpretation of odpnyis and 
by other considerations to see in lines 19—26 an imitation of 
the structure of the Terpandrian vowos. 19—20 he takes as 
the érapya, giving a general expression of the theme; 21 is 
the pétrapya, repeating it in a rather more particular form ; 
22 and the first words of 23 are the xaratpomra, containing 
the main idea of the poem; the rest of 23 and 24 are the 
petaxatatpora, defining it more closely ; the first three words 
of 25 are the odpnyis, giving a confirmation of what precedes ; 
and the rest of the poem is the éidtoyos. The dudaros is 
lacking, as in Pindar’s second Isthmian ode and elsewhere. 
These results give the symmetry 2+1:1+2:2. Von 
Leutsch foresaw and forestalled ridicule, but his analysis 
of the poem is open to serious criticism as well, Firstly, 
his division of the thought cannot be called good. Can the 
Katatpota, the words wde dé mas Tus épet Oedryvidos éotw En, 
be said to be more closely defined by mavtas 8 nat’ avOparous 
évomacTos agTois ovd ovTw Tacw dabeiv Sivaypat? Quite the 
contrary: the latter make a temporary objection to the former. 
The words rravtas 6€ cat’ avOp@trous dvopacros indeed reinforce 
the idea of the poet’s fame, but they cannot be separated from 
the rest of the sentence, which detracts from that idea, without 
bringing von Leutsch’s divisions of thought into conflict with 
the grammatical divisions. Again, how can ovdév Oavyactor, 
IloXviraisy, be called a confirmation (destdtigung) of what 
precedes? They introduce the azswer to what precedes. 
And indeed von Leutsch’s divisions presuppose in the poem 
unity of thought, whereas, if 1g—26 are one poem, the thought 
falls into two distinct parts, very skilfully joined, it is true, 
but none the less two and not one. Secondly, von Leutsch’s 
arithmetic is’ at fault. On his own shewing the division 
between the xatatpoma and the petaxatatpora comes after 
tov Meyapéws. The figures must therefore be not2+1:1+2:2 
but 2:1: 14: 12: 2, or, if we separate the odpnyis from the 
émidoyos, 2: 1: If : 12 : 3: 14; and in neither of these 
arrangements is symmetry easy to find. Thirdly, the omission 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 512—3- 
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of the dudados is surely a serious blemish. If his use of 
odpnyis had suggested to Theognis the plan of reproducing 
the structure of the vouos in miniature, the thing was only 
to be done by a dour de force, and it would not have been 
worth the doing unless the miniature had been made a 
faithful copy of the voyos in all its parts. For these reasons 
von Leutsch’s theory cannot be accepted. As A. Croiset says’, 
“les sept parties du nome de Terpandre ont fait beaucoup 
déraisonner.” ? | 

Yet another thing, the paronomasia of dvoyactTos and 
aototaw, may be noticed before we consider the poem as a 
whole. The Greeks punned early and often’ A good 
example is the use of the word dddccoua: in the Odyssey. 
In xix. 405—g Autolycus bids Laertes and Anticleia call 


their child "Oduceds : 

TOANOICLWW yap eywye ddUvaadmEVOS TOO iKaVa. 
In fragment 408 of Sophocles the same word affords another 
etymology of the name: 

op0as 8 “Odvaceds ei’ er@vupos Kaxkois, 

TOANOL yap wovcavTo SvaceBeis emo. 
The second passage is no doubt an echo of the first. Outside 
the Odyssey and Sophocles odvecowa: occurs four times in the 
Iliad, once in Hesiod‘, in the sixth Homeric epigram, and 
once in the Anthology®; and in all these passages the word 
has its normal meaning, with no reference to ’Odvacevs. 
But in the Odyssey the case is different. In the Odyssey it 


1 ii? p. 97 n. 

2 Reitzenstein (end of n. 2 to p. 46): ‘‘ Verwahren mochte ich mich nur gegen 
den Verdacht, als bestimme mich irgend eine Erinnerung an rein musikalische 
Gesetze, denen gerade die altere Elegie nicht entspricht, und fiir deren Einwirkung 
ich keinen Anlass sehe.” 

3 E.g. Iliad ii. 758 Upd000s Gods, Odyssey ix. 408—14 Odris...u Tes... uHTIS, 
Bacchylides vi. r—2 Adywv...ddxe. In the Septem contra Thebas 829—ot dir’ 
6p0s kar’ érwvuulav cal modvvekeis WAovT’ doeBet Siavoig—Aeschylus puns on 
’Ereox\fs as well as on IloAuveixns, for 6p0Gs Kar’ émrwvuplay clearly suggests 
éreokde@s (not that the word exists); see Dr Verrall’s note. In Meineke’s 
Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, iii. p. 619, is a list of similar jingles from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Menander and others. : 

4 Theogonia 617. Six, 117. 
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is found five times, zz every case with reference to ’Odvacevs. 
xix. 407 has been quoted already. In i. 62 Athene, speaking 
of Odysseus, asks: ti vd of tocov wdvcao0, Zed; In v. 340 
Leucothea asks Odysseus: timre tot dde Llocevdawy éevociyOav 
@dveat éxtraydkws; In v. 423 Odysseus says: olda yap ws 
fot Odw@duaTaL KAUTOS évvodiyatos. In xix. 275 Odysseus, in 
disguise, tells how Odysseus lost his ship: ddvcavTo yap 
avto@ Zevs te eal Hédtos'. The play upon words never palls 
on the poet (or poets). Similarly Pindar plays twice on 
mods and apudirorciv, in the twelfth Olympian and the 
fourth Pythian ode% Again in the sixth Olympian ode he 
accumulates words of similar sound, /o7Xoxoyr, i@, twy, in his 
story of the birth of “Iaywos. There is a similar reinforcement 
of a pun in Aristophanes, in 977—82 of the Thesmophort- 
azusae: * 

Epunv te Nouwov advtopac 

kat lladva cai Nupdas piras 

émiyeNacat Tpodvpws 

Tals nmeTéparoe 

yapévta yopetass. 

éEaipe 67 TrpoOvpws 

Sumdjv yapi yxopetas®. 
These repetitions and reinforcements of puns may help in the 
consideration of dvopacros. 

évouafw means either “to mention or address by name” 

or “to name, call, give a name to.”> The verbal adjective 
dvouacros is naturally connected with the former meaning: 
“fit to be mentioned,” in Latin “fandus”; and that is what 
it means in early poetry. If we except the passage of 


1 Though the pun has been noticed in each of the five passages, nobody seems 
to have seen that ddvccoua is mever used without the pun in the Odyssey. 

2 Ol. xii. 2: ‘Inépay edpvobevé’ dudimbdrer, owrerpa Téixa. Pyth. iv. 271—2 
(he is speaking of the troubles of a czty, Cyrene): xph uadaxday xépa mpooBdddovra 
Tpwpav Edxeos Gudirrodeivy. padiov péev yap wow celica Kal adavporépos... 

3 Compare also the earlier part of the ode. 

4 Eight times in Homer (//éad ix. 515, x. 68, xviii. 449, xxii. 415, Odyssey iv. 
278, 551, xiv. 145, xxiv. 339), once in Pindar (Py¢A. vii. 5). 

5 Never in Homer, but once in Hesiod (fragment 3. 3), and four times in 
Pindar (O/. ix. 46, Pyth. ii. 44, xi. 6, xii. 23). 
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Theognis and a passage of Pindar which will be considered 
shortly, the word does not mean “famous” before Thucydides, 
who uses it but once, and Herodotus, with whom it is com- 
mon; and even in these two writers the meaning lies between 
“worthy of mention” and “famous,” and nearer the former 
than the latter. The meaning “famous” is a slight per- 
version of the word, for dvowafm never means “to make 
famous.”? 

dvowactos does not occur in the Jad. In the Odyssey it 
is found only with a negative, and only in one form of words 
which appears thrice? : 


’ 


| ’Odvaceds 
hme Si ee / K i > b] f 
@yeT éTrovrouevos Kakoidov ovK ovopacTny. 


Here it looks as if dvoywacrny were meant to bear the 
meaning “not to be named as a town,” “not to be called 
a town”; for KaxofAvos occurs only in these three places, 
and in each case the speaker is aware that Ilios has been 
destroyed, has ceased to be a town, and therefore he avoids 
the name of the town and invents a name for the ruin. The 
word dvouactos might imply this by a sort of pun. 

In Hesiod it occurs twice‘, in the hymn to Aphrodite 
once®; in each case with ov«, but in no case with reference 
to dotv. Probably the writers of these poems took ov« 
évouacrtos straight from the Odyssey, and the hint of doru 
was lost on the way. The word is used once by Pindar, 
never by Bacchylides, Aeschylus or Sophocles ; by Euripides 


1 Thucydides i. 11. 6; Herodotus ii. 178, iv. 47, 58, vi. 114, 126, vili. 89, 
ix. 72. In all these places it may be translated ‘‘notable,” a word whose history 
resembles its own. It approaches nearest to ‘‘famous” in vi. 126. 

2 The exceptions are only apparent. In Isocrates kara Aoxirou 398 D the best 
manuscripts read dwwvowacuevwv, and the preposition makes a great difference. 
In Xenophon’s Agesilaus i. 2 (quoted by Liddell and Scott under the meaning 
*‘to make famous”) évouarouévors means simply “mentioned,” ‘‘enumerated.” 

3 xix. 260, 597, xxiii. rg. 

4 Theogonia 148 weyddou Te Kal SBprmor, ovK dvouacrol; fragment 33. 7 d@pa 
mavrot, ovK dvopacTda. 

5 254 oxérduov, ovk dvouacrév. In Aratus 385 odx dvouacrd means *‘ unnamed,” 
in contrast with évouacrd yévorro, ‘‘got names,” in 381; and in 264 also évouacral 
seems to mean ‘‘ having names”? rather than ‘‘ famous.” 
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once only, in 509 of the Herak/es, where Amphitryon, whom 
Lykos is about to put to an ignominious death, says: 


cme > @ ‘ / ry 

opaté uw domep  TepiBrerTos Bporois, 

> \ / / > , / a ae , 
ovowacTta Tpdccwy' Kal “w apetheO 7 TVYN 
@domep Trepov mpos aiBép’ hyépa pia. 


There, though the meaning “famous” suggests itself at once, 
™paoowv may very well have its passive sense, and the lines 
may mean, “ Behold me who was once conspicuous among 
men, of a nameable condition,” in contrast with the ov« 
évopacra which he is to suffer. 

Add the passage of Pindar and the passage of Theognis, 
and we have exhausted the uses of dvowacrtds in Greek 
poetry earlier than 400 B.c. The very rareness of the word 
calls special attention to the few places where it does occur. 
When we find that alike in the Odyssey, in Theognis, and 
in Pindar words in the immediate neighbourhood of évouacros. 
suggest doru, it is hard to believe that the pun is due to 
chance. The Homeric use has been examined; let us take 
Pindar’s next. 

The first Pythian ode was written in 470 in honour of 
Hieron of Aztnva, for the tyrant of Syracuse had been pro- 
claimed as acitizen of the town which he had founded a few 
years before. From the mention of Zeus the poet passes 
to Typhos the foe of Zeus, thence to Mount Etna, thence to 
the new city: 


ein, Zed, tly ein avdavery, 
aA A> / a \ 
Os TOUT éPémrets Gpos, evKAapTTOLO alas méTwWTTOV, TOD pméeV 
ém@vupiav 
\ > ‘ > lap 2 / 
KELVOS OlKLaTHP ExUSavev TrOALY 
/ , cs 
yeirova, Ilv@iddos 8 év Spouw xapv& avéeiré viv ayyédNov 
¢€ ‘ \ 
lépwvos trép KadXuvixov 
A / , , U 4 U 
appact. vavoipopnros 8 avdpact mpedta xapis 
/ / a _ / ‘ 
és TAOov apyouévois Trotraiov édOeiy odpov: éovKoTa yap 
\ / “ ¢ \ , 
kal TekeuTa heptépov voorov Ttuyeiv. oO dé Aoyos 
TavTais émi acuvtvxias SoFav déper 
\ t 
Noiov EcoecOar orephavoici viv immois TE KAUTAY 
‘ \ 
Kai ovv evpdvois Oariais dvupacTar. 
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Then he makes a fresh start with a prayer to Apollo. 
Emphasis is thrown on dvupacray both by its position at 
the end of the period and by the fact that cAvrdav has come 
but a few words before. If dvupacravy adds nothing to 
KXvutTav it does not deserve its prominent place. But before 
Theognis and Pindar dvoyacros always means “fit to be 
mentioned.” Hence it may be conjectured that in 6vupactay 
more was meant than meets the ear of those who are familiar 
with the later use of the word; and comparison with KaxoiXcov 
ovK dvowacTnv makes it possible that Pindar wished to hint 
at a meaning “fit to be called a town,” probably from a 
conscious reminiscence of the line in the Odyssey. This 
might justify his choice of a word which would otherwise 
be strange. 

In Theognis dotoitow is the next word after dvopacros, 
and @avyacrtoy follows in the next line. We now see the 
reason for the position of tod -Meyapéws, which has been a 
stumbling-block to many. Connected grammatically with the 
second half (and no more) of the preceding pentameter, and 
standing at the head of a hexameter, with a heavy stop 
immediately after them, these’ two words necessarily receive 
a strong emphasis. The effect of this is to lay stress on the 
fact that Theognis is a citizen of Megara; to remind the 
reader that all men, when they think of the eminent poet, 
will think of his city too; and so to prepare the mind for 
the hint in dvoyacrtods, which suggests “bringing fame to my 
town.”? The following translation brings out the emphasis 
on tod Meyapéws ; fairly represents was, ravtas, Tao adeiv, 

1 A similar play upon words is perhaps to be seen in Pythian iii. 69—71: map’ 
Alrvatov Eévov, bs Xupaxdccaior véwer Bacire’s, mpaiis dorols, od POovéwv ayabois, 
felvas 5€ Oavpacros raryp. The word Airvatoy calls attention to Hieron as founder 
of Aitna, and this suggests that the pun dorois...@avwaords was designed to give 
Oavyaoros the meaning ‘‘wonderful for his new city.” The first Pythian ode was 
written in 470; the third Schroder assigns to 474 or 470. ' 

2 Apparently it was left to von Leutsch (Phzlologus xxix. p. 512) to discover 
the pun in évouacros doroicw, and even he did not observe that to make assurance 
doubly sure the poet adds @avyacrév. The effect of the position of tod Meyapéws 
has never been brought out; even Reitzenstein, who saw that rod Meyapéws is 


necessary as an antecedent to doroiow, failed to notice that Theognis lays stress on 
this relation by giving the antecedent a very prominent place. 
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mwavteco avddver; and gives something like the effect of the 
pun, though of course the hint of derv in dvouacrds vanishes 
in “ renown.” 

“Cyrnus, on these poems, the fruit of my wisdom, be 
there a seal set, and never shall they be filched away by 
stealth, nor will any man take a worse thing when the better 
is at hand, but each and all will say: ‘These poems are by 
Theognis—Theognis of Megara.’ But though all the world 
knows my renown, in my town at least have I never yet 
contrived to find favour with all. Nothing astounding in 
that, son of Polypaus; for not Zeus himself finds favour with 
all either by rain or by sunshine.” 

One word in the poem has not yet been discussed. What 
is the meaning of pwev?- The general practice is to ignore 
this little word. Sitzler translates line 19 thus?: “‘Cyrne’ 
callido (vel potius callide agenti) mihi sigillum impressum 
esto hisce versibus.” év is not represented here; indeed 
Sitzler’s interpretation of cogifowévm leaves no room for pev?. 
One of the few writers who have attempted to account for 
pev is Immisch, whose explanation, as the most revolutionary, 
will be examined first. 

Starting from the passage ascribed to Xenophon in 
Stobaeus, Immisch shews it to be very probable that 
Xenophon did in fact write a book about Theognis, and 
possible that he published it anonymously. These conclu- 
sions were considered above. He then proceeds to lines 
19—26. He observes with truth that two clauses, one 
causal to the other, cannot be connected by wév and éé*, 


+ P. 46. 

2 Even apart from this his translation could not pass. ‘‘I will adopt the clever 
device of setting a seal on my lines” could hardly be expressed by cogifduevos 
oppnyid’ émiOhow roicd’ éreow, and certainly not by cogifouévw euol odpmyis 
émixeloOw toicd &reow; and though “callidus sigillum imprimam hisce versibus” 
is quite good Latin, it would be hard to find anything comparable with ‘“‘callido 
mihi sigillum impressum esto hisce versibus” in the same sense. 

5 As an exception he quotes Aelian’s Varia Historia i. 2: kal 7 mév (the spider) 
dpxuwpet, mavu spbdpa arpenotoa, cal foxev dxwirw* Kal Td mew évérecev, Sri wor€ 
€or. TO éumrecdv, 7 5¢ Exerc Saira: but this parataxis of cause and effect he thinks 
possible only in speaking of an immediate effect, and “die rasch eintretende 
Gegenwirkung ist unserer Stelle fremd, schon darum, weil es sich um einem 
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Nor is the pév of I9 to be connected with ovdé of 21 or 
5é of 22, for the third clause of the poem merely expands 
the idea of the second, the fourth that of the second and 
third. It might be added that the dé of 23 is equally out 
of the question, since 23—6, from mavtas dé onwards, are in 
contrast only with the indication of the poet’s world-wide 
renown given in 22—3. But Immisch does not take this 
last d€ into account, for he holds that 23—6 are to be cut 
out. The thought culminates, he says, in the words @evyvid0s 
éoriv én; and all that follows only whittles away the force 
of the poem. He quotes a couplet of Eratosthenes, the last 
two lines of the epigram appended to his Letter to Ptolemy’: 
kal Ta pev Os Ter€oLTO* Aéyor 56 Tus AvOcwa reboowr: 
tov Kupnvaiov Todt ’Epatoabéveos. 


He might have added Bacchylides’ prayer to Victory?: 


xovpa IlaXXavtos moAvovupe, ToTVLa Nixa, 
mpoppov Kpavaidav imepoevta yopov 
>\ > / : / > > 3 , a 
avev éromtevos, Todéas 8 év abvppace Movody 
Kyio auditides Baxyvridn otepavovs. 


Eratosthenes and Bacchylides mention their cities; and so 
do prose-writers such as Hecataeus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Immisch however prefers the practice of the old poets, Hesiod?, 
Demodocus, Phocylides, Hipparchus. But it may be observed 
that though Hesiod adds to his name, as Immisch says, “kein 
officielles Ethnicum,” he gives a very satisfactory substitute ; 
that the poetry of Hipparchus does not seem to have gone 
beyond a few pentameters inscribed on the Hermae which he 


bildlichen Gebrauch und weil es sich um ein Verbum des dauernden Zustandes 
(Ajjoer) handelt.” The immediateness of the effect does not matter; but Aelian, 
instead of subordinating the cause to the effect, gives a graphic contrast such as 
is inconceivable in the passage of Theognis. 

1 P. 130 of Hiller’s edition. Note that these lines are only the end of a poem 
which has a subject of its own. They are, so to speak, a versified form of the 
signature at the bottom of an article. 

2 Fragment 71 (Kenyon), a poem which was extant when Immisch wrote. 

3 Theogonia 22—3: 

al vi 0d’ ‘Hotodov xadihy édidatav dodyy, 
dpvas moimalvovd’ ‘EXixévos taro fabéouo. 
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set up in Athens and Attica, where mention of the fact that 
he was an Athenian would have been superfluous, to say the 
least ; that in Demodocus and Phocylides the mention of the 
poet’s name occurs not in an elaborate introduction such as 
the poem of Theognis, but in a formula often recurring, which 
was naturally kept within the smallest possible compass ; 
and that one of them doubtless copied from the other, and 
had thus the best of reasons for giving to his formula the 
same number of syllables as his rival ; so that Immisch’s four 
examples are reduced to one or none. 

Next he criticises the language of 23—4. Tod Meyapéws 
is languid after the full-toned pentameter: the expression of 
23—4 is ‘schief’; the contrast between tavtas dv@pwovus 
and dotois is illogical, since the one includes the other. In 
short 23—4 are by all means to be struck out; and if 
Stobaeus quotes the words @evyides éotiv én ToD Meyapéws 
at the head of his excerpt, the fact is of no importance what- 
ever for his relation to the collection which bears the name 
of Theognis. 

In answer to these criticisms an attempt will be made 
hereafter to shew that 23—6 are excellently suited to what 
precedes, and more than this, that without them the poem 
comes to a lame and impotent conclusion. For the present 
however let Immisch’s reasoning speak for and against itself. 

He next asks how Stobaeus came to put the words 
@cvyvidos éotw én at the head of Xenophon’s discussion of 
183—90. ‘Sie miissen in irgend einer Beziehung zu derselben 
stehen, und das nachste ist, dass sein Gewahrsmann sie an 
Ort und Stelle vorfand, d. h. dass sie (ohne tod Meyapéws) 
bei Xenophon standen, vor dem Anfange von dessen Schrift, 
welcher ja in der Ecloge erhalten ist.”? Hence he concludes 
that 19—22 are not the work of Theognis. This is wild 
reasoning. Immisch does not explain the presence of Tov 
Meyapéws in Stobaeus or in the anthology from which Sto- 
baeus borrowed. Presumably they must have been added 
from the vulgate of Theognis—but why and when? And 
are we to regard odtos 5é 6 mounts as the very first words of 


1 See the last lines of p. 96. 
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Xenophon’s book, that is to say the words which followed 
immediately after 19—22, which served as preface? If so, 
Xenophon began his book in a very odd fashion. Again, 
is it impossible that Xenophon,may have quoted 22 earlier 
in his work than 183—90, even if the latter preceded the 
former in his text of Theognis? And if the scholars are 
right who think 183—90 the first poem in the original form 
of Theognis, may they not be right in thinking 19—22 the 
last? At least Immisch has not shewn that they are wrong. 

Immisch’s indictment of was tus and codifouévm was 
answered above. To odpnyls he would give the meaning 
“seal of silence,” quoting many passages, but none at all like 
ours ; in each of them ogpnyis is interpreted by neighbouring 
words’. Thus he comes to his explanation of 19—22. “In 
short, I regard these lines as nothing but a preface to 
Xenophon’s anonymous book, a sort of compensation for the 
lack of title. Thus the fragment at the beginning of Stobaeus’ 
extract is explained. The commentator on Theognis might 
well address himself, as the poet does, to Kyrnos, who had 
become typical of this kind of poetry; and we can please 
ourselves whether we suppose that he is thinking of his son 
Gryllos or of his mavécea Kleinias. I will add that copifeo@ar 
in the sense of commentarz is in keeping with Xenophon’s use 
of the word (see Memorabilia, 1. 2. 46; Cynegeticus, 13. 67), 
and proceed to translate the passage, in the hope that I have 
removed its difficulties. ‘Kyrnos, es soll zwar mir bei meiner 
Erorterung das Siegel des Schweigens auf diesem Gedichte 


1 In Lucian’s epigram (Anthology x. 42)— 
appjrwv éréwv yAwoon oppayls émckelo bw 
Kpeloowv yap wwiOwy  KTEdvev puv\akn— 
the meaning is determined by dppjrwv éréwv, yAwoon, wvOwv; in Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus 1051, xpveéa KAS él yMwoog BéBaxe, by éri yAdoog (and KAqs 
is not the same as odpyyis); in Nonnus xlvii. 218, yxelAeor 5’ adbOdyyo.ow 
érecghpnylccato avyhv, by xelreow apOdyyoow and ovyqv; in Christodorus, 
Ecphrasis 31, ddrAa é réxvn xadrkelns érédnoev bro oppnyida oiwmr7s (a description 
of a lifelike statue), by owwmfs; in Solon’s saying od¢paylfou rods uév Abyous ovyp 
Tiv 5€ ovyiv Katpe by Aéyous and ovyp (and the meaning is quite different). 
2 These examples are ill chosen. In the former passage the word is used of 
the subtleties of the youthful mind, in the latter of the quackery of the worst kind 
of ‘*sophist.” 
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liegen, heimlich bestohlen aber wird es niemals werden ’—this 
naturally refers to Antisthenes ; still more clearly the follow- 
ing words :—‘auch wird Niemand das Schlechtere eintauschen, 
wo das Bessere zu Gebote steht. So vielmehr wird ein jeder 
sprechen: von Theognis ist’s das Gedicht!’ ie. this is 
Theognis undisfigured and rightly understood.” 

I wish he would explain his explanation, more especially 
the meaning of “das Gedicht” and of “es,” the twenty-first 
word of his translation. He leaves the antithesis of the pév 
clause and the 6éé clause altogether unsatisfactory ; he has 
supplied Xenophon with no sufficient motive for this elaborate 
secrecy; he does not shew how Xenophon’s authorship came 
to be known to Stobaeus; and he does not so much as 
attempt to explain how 23—6 came to be united with 19—22 
in the vulgate. For one difficulty that he claims to remove 
he raises two. 

Immisch has shewn that unless we accept his view of the 
poem there is nothing in 19—26 which can answer to pé». 
Reitzenstein? however still maintains that the apodosis is to 
be found in 23—6, introduced by the 6é of 23. Since the 
character of his work is such as to lend authority to his 
opinions, it will be well to prove that on this point at least 
he is mistaken. With the structure of this poem he compares 
that of 237—54, where the pév of 237 is not answered till the 
avtap of 253. But there the antithesis is clearly marked, 
not only by the train of thought but also by the repetition of 
the same pronouns’. Not so in 19—26. Even if the words 
of the first sentence had been arranged in the order Kupve, 
odpnyls wev codilouév eyo érixeicOw toicS éerecw, still 
there would have been no reason for such a use of ev and 8é. 
Between the poet’s assertion that he intends to set the seal 
of his name on his book, and his complaint that he is not 
honoured as he deserves in his own country, there is no 
contrast. A false antithesis is not to be thought of here, 
because of the distance which divides the pév from the de; 
and moreover false antitheses are generally eked out by 

1 P. 268. 
2 237 col wev ey mrép Edwka, 253 abrap éydv ddlyns rapa ced od Tvyxdvw aldods. 
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resemblance of sound. And as the lines stand pév is attached 
not to ofpnyis, the chief word of the first sentence, but to 
copiCouév@, in Reitzenstein’s view a word of quite secondary 
importance. Again, the de of 23 has something much nearer 
to refer to: it contrasts the idea of the poet’s world-wide 
renown, implied in 22—-3 and emphasised by the prominent 
position of rod Meyapéws, with the complaint of Megara’s 
indifference which is to follow. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that one apodosis cannot answer to two wholly different 
and widely distant protases. 

Thus all attempts to find the required antithesis inside the 
poem have failed. We must therefore look outside. But 
before this can be done with any show of reason it must first 
be proved that 19—26 are a whole poem, not part of a poem 
or parts of two poems joined together; else it might be held 
that the second half of the antithesis was contained in lines 
which are now lost. For this purpose it is not essential that 
the meaning of odpnyis should be settled; but since that 
word is of the utmost importance to the understanding of 
Theognis, and since it has not yet been discussed in this 
essay, it will be convenient to discuss it here. 

By most scholars odpnyis has been taken to mean some 
mark or other of authenticity. Von Leutsch seems to be 
alone in departing from this view. In his opinion! odpnyis 
is employed here with reference to its use as a technical term 
of Greek music, where odpayis or émicgpayiots denotes “the 
first part of the end of the vowos, by which the truth and 
weight of what preceded was strengthened?”; it followed the 
éudaros and was followed by the é£odvov*. “Es soll dem 
weises ausfiihrenden, der ich bin, zum schlusse ein seine 
weisheit bekraftigendes und bestatigendes kennzeichen auf- 
geleget werden”; but how? toicd érecw, “durch dieses 
gedicht hier”—a simple instrumental dative. In order to 
secure this object the poet mentions himself by name in 23, 
thus informing the reader for the first time that the poems. 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 511—3 and 549—50. 
*.P. 50% 3 P. 549. 
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which he has read are by the renowned Theognis. That 
then is the odpnyis; but how does this agree with Ayjoe & 
ovToTe KNeTTOMeva? The subject of Ajoes must be ra br’ 
€uov codilopeva, copicuata, as is shewn by peév and 8é, which 
here contrast whole clauses. The poet says: “Kyrnos, dem 
weises vortragenden der ich bin soll zwar ein bekraftigendes 
kennzeichen aufgelegt werden durch dies gedicht, heimlich 
entfernt wird aber niemals diese weisheit aus dem volk”— 
Anoe KTA. expresses self-confidence based on sure renown—; 
“auch wird nicht einer offen ein schlechteres eintauschen, da 
das bessere da ist”—an amplification of what precedes, cast 
in a proverbial form. “Und zwar dies alles deshalb, weil 
jeder jetzt sagen wird @evyvidds xTr.”—everybody now sees 
that the preceding poems are by the great Theognis. This 
“seal” is not meant to guard against plagiarism, but to 
enhance the value and influence of the poems and to ensure 
them immortality. 

The worst fault of this explanation is the artificial sense 
which it gives to odpnyis. The seven parts of Terpander’s 
nome are an eternal subject of dispute. It is not even agreed 
whether the divisions corresponded to a change in rhythm or 
metre, or to a change in the character of the music. Attempts 
have been made to trace them in Pindar and in elegy, but 
with little success. The ordinary Greek saw no doubt a 
certain proportion and balance in Terpander’s nomes, but 
only a few composers can have had the power or taken the 
trouble to trace out the divisions whereon this proportion 
depended, so that everyday language felt no need of words to 
express these divisions, and their names accordingly did not 
emerge from the obscurity of technical terms; very much as 
one can read a sonnet without knowing the names of its parts. 
If ever such technicalities came to be used by way of metaphor 
in poetry, it would be in the artificialities and preciousnesses 
of a sophisticated age, in a Callimachus rather than a 
Theognis. And to what after all amounts this analogy which 
von Leutsch sees between the odpnyis of a nome and the 

1 See Professor Gildersleeve’s edition of the Olympians and Pythians, 
pp. xlvi—lvii. 
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poem of Theognis? The writer of an ode, when he is drawing 
to a conclusion, dwells for a moment, naturally enough, on the 
essence of his theme, and then proceeds to finish off his task. 
In this elegy, if it was the last of his book, Theognis neither 
adds anything to his theme nor sums it up, but simply takes 
this means of writing his name and Finis, so to speak, at 
the foot of the last page. From an analogy so remote how 
was the reader of Theognis to discover that og¢pnyis was not 
the word with which he was familiar, the word of everyday 
language, but a technical term of an intricate art? 

Thus even on the assumption that this elegy was the last 
of the volume, von Leutsch’s view cannot be maintained ; 
still less when we remember that this assumption is made 
in defiance of the manuscripts, and on no other evidence 
than a subjective interpretation of odpnyis, the very word 
in dispute. 

Nor is von Leutsch’s explanation of wey more fortunate. 
Note, in his translation of 19-20, the words “zwar” and “aber.” 
If they mean anything, they imply that the second clause 
is in some way opposed to the first; that Anoe: «Tr. are the 
second thoughts of the poet, expressing a reflection which 
gives him pause. “I will set a odpnyis on my poems by 
these lines—and yet what need? They will never be filched 
away by stealth, and no man will prefer the worse when the 
better is at hand, but everyone will say, ‘These lines are by 
Theognis’.” From Anoe to én there is no break; each 
clause follows naturally upon the clause which precedes, not 
contradicting it but expanding it. How then does Theognis 
redeem his promise of a odpnyis, when all but the first 
sentence of the poem is in opposition to that promise? Von 
Leutsch’s explanation, in fact, is divided against itself. He 
never breaks quite away from the meaning commonly given 
to odpnyis. And even the obscure interpretation which 
he gives is only produced by overtranslating the antithesis 
of pév and 6 To justify “zwar” and “aber” something 
stronger than 8é, something as strong aS aAX’ dues, would 
be required in the second clause. 

Yet another objection to von Leutsch’s view will perhaps 
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lead to a right interpretation of the poem. To Aye von 
Leutsch supplies as subject ta tm éuod codifoueva or 
copiopuata, which he infers from codifouévw. But the natural 
word to supply a subject from is éreow, the word which zm- 
mediately precedes it, and the only noun which precedes it 
except Kupve and odpnyis, which are out of the question. 
Therefore, unless good cause is shewn, the subject of Ajoes 
must be rdde én; and that is the subject which most critics 
supply. It follows that roto’ érecw are not lines 19—26 (or 
19—24 as Welcker would say, or 19—22 as Sitzler and Immisch 
would say), but the whole collection of poems to which 19—26 
(or 19—24, or 19—22) served as preface or peroration as the 
case may be; and that this is so is proved beyond all doubt 
by line 22, where even von Leutsch takes én to mean 
“poems.”! toicd’ émeciww must therefore be not dative of 
instrument, as von Leutsch supposes, but locatival dative, 
going closely with émicetoOw. The following may serve for 
the time being as a translation of the first clause: “ Cyrnus, 
be there a seal set on these poems of my wisdom.” What is 
this seal to be? Not the word Kupve, as Sitzler imagines’, 
borrowing the idea from J. A. Hartung; for that would make 
the position of wév false and intolerable. Hartung saw this 
objection® (though Sitzler does not), and met or rather avoided 
it by emending the line thus: Kupve, codifopévw dvopa por— 
a conjecture which condemns itself. Nor must we think of 
cryptograms, the refinement of a recent age. No, the matter 
is much more simple. Theseal is merely the word Qcoyvdos*; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, not any word in 
particular, but the whole tenour of the poem. It is the 
declaration of the author’s name which is the seal, the hall- 


1 He translates it by “‘der vorstehenden gedichte” (p. 512, first line). 

2 He prints Képye between inverted commas. For his reasons see pp. 26—7 
of his prolegomena. 

3 E. Hiller, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 472: ‘*Indessen war er 
(Hartung) einsichtig genug um zu erkennen, dasz bei dieser der wortlauf der 
iiberlieferung unméglich ware.” ©. Crusius writes to the same effect in the 
Rheinisches Museum xiii. p. 623, n. i. 

4 This is the view of Welcker, Hiller, Crusius, Reitzenstein, to mention only a 
few names, 
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mark, the guarantee of merit, just as a great maker’s name on 
a piano is a proof of good workmanship. Demodocus and 
Phocylides wove their names into single aphorisms, thus 
making the token of their authorship inseparable from each 
poem. Not so Theognis. His odpnyis was to come only 
once in a collection of his poems which he himself had 
made. He acted as his own editor for at least a part of his 
works’, Is this declaration of the author’s name to be com- 
pared with the title-page at the beginning of a modern book, 
or with the signature at the end of a modern article ? 

Let us assume for the moment that the poem ended at 22. 
Here we have four lines leading up to three words, @edyvidés 
éotiv é7n. What a time it takes the poet to grow to a point, 
and what a tiny point he grows to at last! Surely there isa 
lack of proportion in this. The ear is offended by the jerkiness 
of the last line, clean cut into two halves. The fault cannot 
be proved by arithmetic; but notice that even Eratosthenes, 
in the single couplet which finishes off an argument, allows 
his signature the luxury of a whole line to itself. All this 
abruptness is removed if we are content to trust the manu- 
scripts, and to see in the union of 19—22 with 23—6 not the 
patchwork of an interpolator but the master craft of the poet 
himself. By putting rod Meyapéws in an emphatic position 
Theognis makes easy the transition from his fame to his 
critics’, and so to the comparison with Zeus which brings the 
poem to anend. 19—26are a single poem, but a poem which 
begins with one subject and ends with another. The con- 
temptuous pride of the second half is not what we should 
expect at the end of a book; and for this reason if for no 
other we must abide by the testimony of the manuscripts, 
in which the poem serves not as epilogue but as preface. 

We must now return to perv. Nothing in 19—26 can 

i Reitzenstein (p. 267) remarks that the o¢pyyis of Theognis ‘‘bezeugt noch 
fiir uns das alteste nachweisbar vom Autor selbst edierte Buch”—in Greece it is to 
be presumed he means. 

2 Neither the punning sense which I would give to évouacrds nor the more 
obvious pun dvouacros doroiow is essential to this connexion. Ii in place of 


évouacros Theognis had written wepixdecros (a word of which Bacchylides is fond), _ 
the connexion of thought would be the same, but it would not be so well expressed. 
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supply the required antithesis; and if the & of 27 is adver- 
sative, it only contrasts the poet’s willingness to instruct 
Cyrnus with the contempt for his detractors which he shews 
in 23—26. The second half of the antithesis, then, is not 
expressed in words. But it must have been present in the 
poet’s mind. év is often thus used alone’, Here its effect is 
to lay stress on codifouévw: “when I play the sage at least”; 
or the meaning may be given more neatly in English by 
a comparative: “in my wiser vein.” This explains why 
codpifowévw was given its prominent place. When a participle 
begins a sentence thus and is followed by év, it must be a 
word of the first importance. There is another suggestion of 
contrast in the first line of the next poem, 27—38, which 
completes the introduction so well by announcing the poet’s 
main theme that its position cannot be due to chance. The 
first couplet of the poem runs thus: 
col & éym ed dpovéwy bTroOncopat, old tep avTos, 
Kupv’, amo tov ayabav tais ér éov Euador. 
What is the meaning of ed ¢povéwy? These two words might 
be thought to have no special significance but that they 
appear in the imitation of this passage in the Azrds, where 
Peithetairos prefaces his advice to the Ilatpadoias with these 
words?: 
cot 8, @ veaviok, ov KaKxds UToOncopat, 
aXr’ olamep adtos Ewalov Ste Tails 7. 

Dr Merry says: “ There is a litotes in od xax@s. He means 
‘very good advice’.” But if od xaxas is simply equivalent to 
ev, the adversative adda is out of place. It would seem that 
to the mind of Aristophanes the words ed dpovéwy conveyed 


1 E.g. Iliad v. 893 rhv pév, “her at least”; Sophocles, Avtigone 634, Oedipus 
Coloneus 995; Euripides, Orestes 8; Aristophanes, Birds 1220 rHde mev yap ob, 
‘not this way at any rate.” Perhaps the same use of wé is to be seen in a 
trimeter mentioning our poet’s name which was proverbial already in the time of 
Lucilius. Plutarch, Moralia p. 395 D: 7 Tourl péev foes mply Odoyrw yeyorévat, 
kara Tov kwmuKdv; P. 777 C: Ewrddv éori, kal dwomirrérw TQ Touri nev Hdew mply 
Odoyrw yeyovvat. Aulus Gellius, I. iii. 19: hoc profecto nemo ignoravit et 
priusquam Theognis, quod Lucilius ait, nasceretur. 

2 1362—3. 
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the meaning that the attitude which Theognis took towards 
Cyrnus in the first book was not an attitude of which Cyrnus 
need be ashamed. It is thus quite possible that ed dpovéwv 
may have hinted at the meaning “with quite honourable 
intentions,” in contrast with some other poems in which the 
relation between Theognis and Cyrnus appeared in a less 
creditable light. 

It has been shewn that 19—26 were intended as a preface 
to a volume; presumably to the first book only, since the 
second has prefaces of its own. We must therefore look 
outside the first book for the other body of poetry wherein 
Theognis does ot play the sage. Those who take Kupve to 
be the o¢pnyis may urge that by codifouévm péev Theognis 
wished-to distinguish the truly gnomic poems from others in 
the first book. But in the first place, many of the gnomic 
poems of the first book contain neither Kvpve nor [oAvraidn 
nor any other indication of their author ; for example 425—8, 
429—38, 301I—2, 499—502. In the second place, if 19—26 
are a preface—and it is necessary to take them as such—they 
must be a preface to a collection of poems, and Theognis must 
claim as his own not only those poems in which Kuvpve or 
IIoAvraién occurs, but the whole collection. Moreover the 
first book contains very few passages which fall outside the 
limits of codifowévm. Athenaeus fixed on only one, and the 
list cannot be far extended unless we choose to give guréo, 
giros, durorns the worse of the two possible meanings in 
places where, prejudice apart, the better is quite admissible. 

For these reasons we must look for the unwiser poetry 
elsewhere. Another suggestion of something less creditable 
than the first book is to be found in 367—70. “I know not 
what to make of my fellow-townsmen’s mind, for neither my 
good things nor my bad find favour; but though many, bad 
and noble alike, find fault with me, none of the unwise can 
match my skill.”? To what does otre ed &pdwv odte KaKds 
refer? Hardly to politics, for Theognis is not likely, cynic 

1 Compare however Hesiod, Works and Days, 286 (quoted by Welcker) cot 8’ 


aa Eg OG voéwy épéw, and Odyssey v. 143 abrdp ol rpddpwv paket 
2 367—8 appear again in 1184 ad. 
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_ though he is, to have confessed himself guilty of misconduct 
in affairs of state. The key to the problem is the very rare 
word doddwyr, which implies that it was in the character of 
coos or poet that Theognis had failed to please. In con- 
nexion with poetry “doing well or ill” must refer to different 
standards of morality: “neither in my virtuous nor in my 
vicious style.” If Theognis wrote poems such as we find in 
the second book, it must be of them that he speaks, 

A new light is now thrown on the last line of the second 
book. This collection of erotic poems ends with a short 
address to Aphrodite: “Cytherea, Cyprus-born, weaver of 
wiles, what is this signal gift that Zeus hath given thee to 
have and hold? Thou tamest the shrewd hearts of men, and 
none is strong or sage enough to éscape.” By this word codos 
the poet seems to echo the cogufopuer of line 19. He is a sage, 
and as such he has written a book of moral precepts: for his 
unwiser poems let no man reproach him, since none is sage 
enough to escape Love. 

The second book then satisfies 19 and 368. But is the 
second book the work of Theognis? 


CHAP LER VAL 
THE SECOND BOOK. 


ALL the manuscripts but one end at line 1220; the 
Mutinensis alone has 1231—1389. Reitzenstein! remarks 
that while the Mutinensis gives @ecdyvidos éXeyeiwv a’ as the 
heading of the first book, for the second it gives only éXeyelwv 
8’, with no poet’s name; and this suggests to his mind that 
the heading of the first book may be a combination of two 
titles, Oeoyridos and éAeyetwy a. The inference is not war- 
ranted. No importance can be attached to the omission of 
@cdyvidos before the second book. Q@éeéyrdos is evidently 
common to both books, and it was omitted in the second 
only because it was superfluous. édeyelwy also might have 
been omitted in the second case, but that the single letter 8’ 
would have been too insignificant a title by itself. 

This second book is in many ways very different from the 
first. It is all concerned with one unpleasant subject. We 
miss the constant repetition of Kupve and IloAvraién.* In 
fact, beyond the names of gods and characters of legend, 
there are in the whole of the book only two proper names ; 
elsewhere the poems are addressed, with monotonous repeti- 
tion of such expressions as @ trai, 6 Kanré Trai, 6Bpipe Traldar, 
to a boy whose name does not appear. ¢ 

The general verdict is that the Modca traidixy does not 
belong to Theognis. Many reasons have helped to form this 
opinion: the presumption that Theognis’ poetry was purely 
genomic; a reluctance to associate poems of such a kind with 
any name well-known and respected ; apparent discrepancies 


+P. gs 
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between the vocabularies of the first and second books; and 
soon. The question of language must come first. 

Attic forms are certainly commoner in the second book 
than in the first. But their number is of less importance than 
their character. If they are such as might be due to scribes, 
it matters little that they have been introduced with less 
scruple or excluded with greater care in the one book than 
in the other. Since the second book appears in only one 
manuscript, and the first is incomplete in all, we can safely 
assume that the two books were handed down for a time 
apart; and it may have been during this separation that the 
Atticisms crept in.. As for style and language, H. van 
Herwerden' has brought certain brief but emphatic charges 
against the second book, and A. Couat? has added to the list. 
These accusations must be examined one by one. 

In 1235 aze0y, if it is sound, must be active in sense: 
“unpersuasive.” Everywhere else in good Greek the word 
seems to be passive, but evaev@ns and many other such com- 
pounds are used for both voices. azei04j active is more 
appropriate in 1235 than Meineke’s azey6@7. 

1241—2 are given thus by the manuscript : 

Yaipnoers TH Tpdcle Traporxopuévy pidoTTL, 
THs S€ Tapepyouevns ovKET Eon Tapins. 
Ths wapepxouéevns probably means “that which is going by,” 
“ present,” not “future.” It means “future” only with regard 
to the speaker, since its time is determined for him by the 
tense of éoy. It is needless to give other examples of a 
present participle used of action contemporaneous with the 
action of a main verb in the future or aorist tense. Thus 
we need not search for instances of mapépyouat meaning the 
same as émrépyoua. Hiller went astray here, for he contents 
himself with denying (but not disproving) Couat’s assertion 
that before the time of Plutarch wapépyoyar is never equivalent 
to éwépyouatz. Some may prefer to think rapepyouévns a 


1 Animadversiones Philologicae ad Theognidem, pp. 14—16. 
2 Le second livre d’élégies atiribué a Théognis, in the Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux, v. (1883) pp. 257—9o. 
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mere mistake due to assimilation with zrapovyouévy, and 
adopt Bergk’s conjecture tis yap émepxopuévns; but this is 
unnecessary. With the wapovoyacia of mapovyouévn and 
Tapepxouevns compare popedvTar—pimetobar in 369—70, 
ovowactos actoiawv—Oavpactov in 23—5, undev—Mydor in 
764, ayyerov adXov iddrrows in 573. In tapins is a link with 
the first book that has escaped notice. Compare yvapmns 
ouKeT ey@ Tapins nweTépns in 504, and 1185—6: 
vows ayabov cal yA@ooa* ta 8 €v travpotou TrépuKev 
dvOpaciv, ot TovT@Y auhoTépwv Tapiat. 

Homer calls Aeolus tapins avéuwv', Pindar has oixov tapiav 
otedavwy, and the word is often used of control over a city, 
wealth, the weather, and so on; it denotes administration in 
some large field. But with a singular noun denoting a single 
thing it is very rare. In 566 of the Clouds Poseidon is called 
Tplaivns Tapiav: but the trident is the symbol of Poseidon’s 
sovereignty over the sea. Thucydides comes nearest to the 
Theognidean use when he says in vi. 78. 3: ov yap olov Te 
apa ths Te émiOupias Kal THs TUyNs TOV avTOV Omolws TapiaV 
yevéoOat. Three instances of this peculiar use in fourteen 
hundred lines are quite out of proportion ; and it is better, if 
possible, to assign all three to the same hand. 


1247—8 : ppovrisov éyOos emov Kal umépBaow, io@t dé Oupe 
Os o éd aduapTworAn Ticowar ws Svvapar. 


It looks at first sight as if o7v must be supplied here with 
UtépBaow. Herwerden thinks this a fault,and so it would be 
in Theognis; but would it be less so in any writer of good 
Greek? Even if all the charges that have been brought 
against the Modca traséuxy could be upheld, at least its author 
or authors were familiar with good Greek and capable of 
writing it better than modern composers of Greek verse’; and 


1 On raplns dvéuwv depends an expression in Plato’s Zimaeus, 84 D: 6 Té&v 
TvevLdTwv TO cwpaTe Tapias mwrAEevpwr. 

2 Hiller, Meue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 471: ‘‘diese aber” (the 
poems of the second book) ‘‘machen in der schlichten eleganz der darstellung, im 
stil wie im wortschatz, ebenso auch in der art der Homerischen nachahmungen, 
durchaus nicht den eindruck der alexandrinischen oder gar der rémischen zeit 
anzugehoren.” . : 
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what modern composer would commit such a fault as this? 
Surely éujv, not anv, is to be supplied. “Consider my hatred 
and my transgression, and be assured that I will punish thee 
for a fault as best I may.” “I have given you offence,” says 
the poet in effect, “and I confess it; but I warn you to weigh 
my offence against the power of my hatred and the vengeance 
which I shall take if you retaliate.” Here it is the poet who 
is in the wrong and unrepentant. wtépBaow for brrepBaciav 
does not appear elsewhere except in Hesychius: but every 
poet has his peculiarities. Hiller confesses that duaprw dy is 
remarkable. What are the facts? The word occurs here, in 
1281, in 327 of the first book ; probably in 325 also, where 
A has duapt@djot, O duaptwdoicr; but nowhere else before 
Rhianus, at the end of the third century’. Now all agree 
that 323—8 are the work of Theognis. This suggests that 
1247—8 and 1279—82 were written either by Theognis 
himself or by an imitator acute enough to observe this rare 
word in Theognis and to introduce it into his forgery. If all 
that was known to posterity as the poetry of Theognis was 
certain parts of the first book, the easiest way of passing 
off imitations as his would have been to insert Kupve or 
TloAvraién. Far more probably 1247—8 and 1279—82 came 
from Theognis himself. 

On émixevtat Kaptepos ayvomav of Kepary otépavos in 
1259—60 Herwerden says that the usage of the older writers 
requires wepixecras or awdixectac. This is mere mechanical 
criticism. epi and audi are no doubt more appropriate than 
émi to headgear considered as a garment; but none the less 
Homer has xpatl & ém’ apudidarov xvvénv Oéro and éri 
atepavny Keharjdi daeipas Ojxato, Euripides has émi & 
&Oevto kiaaivous atepavous®. If émitiPecP@ax can be thus used, 
so can émixetaOan. 


1 In rirr of the Zhesmophoriazusae Aristophanes puts these words of broken 
Greek into the mouth of the Scythian rogérns: 
ob maprév éorly GAN duaptrwr2) yépwr. 
There duaprwr} is usually regarded as an adjective, but it may equally well be a 
noun: ‘‘she is no maiden but a hoary piece of sin.” 
2 Jliad v. 743, xX. 30; Euripides, Bacchae 702. 
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Couat thinks avéyvEas in 1273 a mark of late origin’. 
But the word is found in Homer, Hesiod and Euripides. 
avawvxyerv Was apparently a technical term of seamanship, 
meaning to give a boat a rest and let it get dry, in which 
sense it occurs in Herodotus? and Xenophon*. It is this 
special sense that the word bears in 1273; or at least this 
sense led to the nautical metaphor which follows: 


éx O€ OvedrOv 
nKa y évwppicOny vuKTos émeiyopevos. 

Megara had a large sea-trade, and 1197—1202 suggest that 
Theognis engaged in it, with very ill success, at least once in 
his life. For other nautical metaphors see in the second book 
1361—2; in the first 84, 457—60, 856, 970, and the elaborate 
allegory in 671—80. In 970 vnis a& éExds dvéyw has been 
sorely emended, but very likely dcéyecy was a technical term 
meaning to give a thing a wide berth. 

Herwerden finds fault with the use of wavéein for 78n in 
1305 and 1348. But in neither place would 8» suit the 
poet’s purpose. The limit of waidéepacria is fixed in 1327—30: 


3 a v4 xX 4 / / v / 
@ TAL, EWS AV EX7S AELav YEVUV, OUTTOTE TALYWV 
Tavaopat, ov el pot mopaipov éote Oavetv: 
/ / > / > tg > > > \ > a 
coi Te SudovT ET’ KaNOV, Emol T OVK aloypoY EepavTt 
aitetv*. 
“As long as thy chin is smooth”—that is, until 48y begins. 
%Bn does not mean “boyhood.” Though waécia usually 
means “education,” it must have got that meaning from the 
other, which the formation of the word (compare rap@eveia, 
avdpeia, épnBeia) requires. Nor are examples of the meaning 
“boyhood” far to seek®. The two instances of this rare use 


1 He calls it an erotic word, and quotes examples from Meleager and Heliodorus. 

2 vii. 59. 3 Hellenica i. 5. 10. 

4 The connexion between 1327—8 and 1329—32 is almost certain. ér refers 
of course to éws av «.7.X. Bergk’s didodv ém is a mere conjecture. 

> Lysias pro Polystrato, 11: éx tmatdelas pidos. Plato, Laws vii. 808 E 
madayuryois madlas Kal vymidrnTos xdpv, ix. 864 D 7 yhpa Urepuérpy Evvexdpuevos 
H wadia xpwuevos, Politicus 268 ET@ utOw wou mpbcexe Tov vodv, Womep ol aides. 
mdvTws od} Toda exghev-yers masdias éryn. In the last passage, however, maduds 
should perhaps be read; and in each of the three passages of Plato the reading 
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of the word in the Modca ra:édixy point to a single author ; 
the evidence of zravdein supports that of duaptwr7. 

In Ovpy@ yvods...rodTo cuvels in 1305—6 and tovtou— 
tovTos in 1312—4, Herwerden sees “ingratissima, paucis 
interpositis, abundantia.” That is a matter of taste ; but few 
will think the repetition of rovrovs at least anything but good 
and effective. 

In 1307 the passive Aijoear is strange, but then every 
writer has strange things. Compare Sophocles’ love of the 
middle voice. In the same line Herwerden thinks é8pipe 
maidwy rather absurd. Here again one may be allowed to 
differ from the Dutch scholar. é8pime waidwy is of course 
mock-heroic, and it is modelled on such expressions as Sia 
YUVALKODV. 

The #8 of @omep éyo viv dS éri cot in 1309 is super- 
fluous, but then it is only a conjecture of Bekker’s. The 
manuscript has 0/8’, and probably Bergk’s 078’ should be read. 

In 1311 the manuscript gives ov« éXabes KréWas, @ Tal: 
kai yap oe Siwuat. Hermann, followed by Bergk, reads 
Si@psar. —@pmat does not seem to have an active or middle 
meaning elsewhere. 

In 1316 the manuscript has eyouc@a, which should probably 
be éyeww8a. This termination appears here and there in 
Greek. It seems to be Aeolic. 

Instead of yvods épos ds yaderov yiverae dvdpi dépery in 
1322 Herwerden’ thinks an old poet would have written 
yvovs pov @s yaderos, and Bergk would emend accordingly ; 
without good cause. ‘yademds would have been more normal, 
no doubt, but a neuter is often thus substituted in poetry’; 


varies between matdid, matdia and madela. G. Dindorf (in Stephanus-Dindorf 
s.v. matdia) would read wadins in Theognis, with long «. This may be right; 
compare modudpinsw in 703, dmorin in 831, xaxeracpins in 1169, etc. 

1 See Bergk on the twenty-second fragment of Sappho. elyno@a occurs in 715 
of the first book of Theognis, sxjoncOa or sx}oeo8a in the Hymn to Demeter, 
366; pidnoOa in Theocritus xxix. 4; there is some evidence for é0é\no@a in Lliad 
is 183; 

2 Pp. 14 and viii. 

3 Compare olvos mivduevos rovdds Kaxdy in 509, yAuxi referring to épws in 1355, 
Virgil’s ‘triste lupus stabulis,” ‘‘dulce satis umor,” etc. 
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and the poet may have written épos, which is quite gram- 
matical, in order to avoid repetition of the syllable —op. 

On pepunpas in 1325 Couat says: “le mot n’est sans 
doute peu classique: il ne se trouve que dans la Théogonie 
d’Hésiode, dans le préambule qui est rempli d’interpolations.”! 
To this Hiller replies that line 55 of the Zheogony can be 
traced at least as far back as the fourth century. The latest 
criticism tends to shew that the Hesiodic poems took their 
present shape much earlier. In the same way amedd«tio’ in 
1337 is sufficiently supported by two instances of the word in 
Aeschylus?. 

Herwerden “does not know by what analogy to defend 
matoopiAnow in 1357,” and thinks that the word should mean 
“quia pueris amatur,” not “puerorum amator.” radodirns 
and yuvarxopirns, both active in sense, are quoted by Pollux 
from Teleclides and Polyzelus, two poets of the old comedy’*. 
With the formation of the word compare rronsropOns*. 

On wepi raiéa rovovpevoy eis dedoTnTa in 1359 Herwerden 
exclaims “eleganter scilicet et tersa graecitate!” epi matéa 
movovyevoy is excellent Greek. els giAoTnTa means “ with 
a view to love,” and resembles és 7roXewov OwpHEouwar; it is to 
the Homeric év giAornte as desire to enjoyment. 

“Antiquis Graecis pronomen semel positum sufficit,” says 
Herwerden on ov6é pe Treices ovdels avOpmTwV wWaTE ME [LH GE 
girety in 1363—4. It would have sufficed any man who 
could write such good Greek as the Motca ravdiixyn. Bergk 
suggests dor éue, that is ur) ce direty WoTe éuavTor’. 

In 1367—8 Herwerden would emend away muotos in the 
meaning “cui quis fidelis est.” But yuvackl d€ riots étaipos 


1 It occurs also in an epigram ascribed by Kaibel to the second or third century 
of our era (G. Kaibel, Zpigrammata Graeca, no. 551). The verb pepunplifw is 
common in Homer; Aristophanes, Wasps 5, has dmomepunplioa. 

2 Prometheus 651: od 8, @ wai, wh dmrodaxrlons Aéxos TO Znvés. LEumenides 
141: Kadmo\axticac’ Umvov. 

3 See Meineke’s Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, ii. pp. 378 and 871. 

4 yuvatxogihyns occurs also in Theocritus, wopvogikas in the Anthology. 
dorugidyns has been proposed in 1044 of Theognis. 

5 Perhaps ws o’ éué should be read: ‘‘no man shall persuade me not to love 
thee as someone has persuaded thee not to love me.” 
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ovdeis probably means: “none of her companions trusts a 
woman.” For the active use of muards compare 283 and 
perhaps 1246. 

1379—80: éyo 8 aéxwv Ths os piddrnTos apapTav 

@vnpny Epdwv ola 7 édXevOepos av. 

Herwerden remarks: “ofa re Graece poni solet pro Gre, doe, 
i.e.quippe. Sed huius versiculi auctor potius voluisse videtur: 
&pdwv ola dy Epdoe €XevOepos, ita ut Te turpiter abundet.” This 
is judging Theognis by an Attic standard. If we treat this 
as a Homeric use of oios te, all is well. Compare //ad vii. 
208: cevat érreiO olds Te mEXwpLOS EpxeTar”Apns'. “Though 
I lost thy love against my will I gained thereby, for now I do 
what a free man may.”” 

Thus the criticisms of Herwerden and Couat do not 
amount to much. An equally grave indictment of the first 
book or any part of it as long as the second might be made 
out with ease. Herwerden adds that these erotic poems are 
remarkable for nothing but the poverty of their ideas. This 
again is a matter of taste. The book as a whole has doubt- 
less few admirers, but it contains some pieces of merit. As 
for its morality, Herwerden refers to passages of Pindar, 
Mimnermus, Solon and Ibycus, which shew that its author 
sinned in very good company. Nevertheless most modern 
critics have rejected the claims of Theognis without a doubt. 
Welcker’s remarks are typical of his method*. “This collec- 
tion of epigrams, into which only one alien poem‘ has found 
its way,...may have been added to the Theognidea by some 
scribe either because he saw the name Cyrnus in it (in 
1353—6, a parody), or merely because of the title éXeyeiwv 
prefixed to both sections, which he referred to subject as well 
as form.... However this may be, one thing is manifest, that 
these erotic epigrams (which, it must be confessed, rank high 
in their filthy kind) might have been given a fitter place 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 266. 

2 But the conglomeration of participles is intolerable, and with little hesitation 
I have printed in the text Dr Henry Jackson’s conjecture épldwy for épdwr. 

ae 8 * 1351—2. 
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beside the similar anthology of Straton than at the end of 
Theognis. From the Theognidean medley I have added only 
eight couplets at their head’. Here belong also 253—z, 
which we wanted among the parodies.” 


1353—6 are not a parody, as we saw above; they have in 
common with 301—2 nothing but a set form of words; it is 
on other grounds that their right to appear in the Motca 
mavouky must be challenged. With regard to 1351—2, they are 
erotic only in their address; but it is not impossible that in the 
midst of erotic poems Theognis should have inserted such a 
warning to the object of his passion; and a poem beginning 
with @ mat could never have stood in the first book. 253—4, 
be it said once again, are an indispensable part of the poem 
237—54- 

Of the passages which Welcker adds to the Modea traséunn 
from the first book, 959—62 are an allegory: 


éoTe ev avTos eivov amo KpnYns meNavUspou, 
nou TL woe edoKEL Kal KaXoOv eiwev DOwp* 
vov © %6n TePorw@Tat, Vdwp 8 avauloyetar DreL* 
arrns 8) Kpnvns tiowat ) ToTapod. 
This is a poem which, like the polypus, would take its colour 
from its surroundings. By putting it in the Motca racédixy 
Welcker gives it an erotic interpretation. But if it is erotic, 
the genders of the nouns in the last line have an obvious 
significance; the poem is gynaecerastic as well as paederastic, 
and more the former than the latter; and it is therefore unlike 
anything in the second book. But the lines which precede it 
where it stands charge somebody with ingratitude; those 
which follow regret a commendation too hastily uttered. 
Neither Kvpve nor IloAvraién occurs between 897 and 1028, 
so that we need not assume that either of these poems is 
addressed to Cyrnus; and whether 959—62 are connected 
with them or not, the allegory need not be interpreted in an 
erotic sense’. 
1 g59—62, IogI—II02. 


2 Nevertheless an explanation which will account for the alternative xpjvns 7 
morauod is to be preferred. Allegories do not give alternatives without cause. 
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The connexion which binds together the five poems 
1087—90, I09I—4, 1095—6, 1097—1100 and IIOI—4 was 
explained above’. They are characteristic of the relation 
between Theognis and Cyrnus, such at least as the poet 
chooses to make it appear in the first book; they speak of 
friendship rather than of passion. Moreover in 1098 Theognis 
speaks of Cyrnus as a man; the poet of the second book 
always calls him to whom he speaks a boy. It is true that in 
1352 the boy is spoken of as a young man, dvdpi véw: but 
while the terms “young man” and “boy” overlap, “man” and 
“boy” do not. 

Thus Welcker, Herwerden and Couat have pleaded in 
vain. In the absence of further evidence against Theognis 
let it suffice to examine the verdict of the latest historian of 
the Greek lyric poets. 

“On a contesté aussi,’ says A. Croiset®, “l’authenticité des 
vers é€rotiques. Mais les raisons invoqiees ne sont pas 
décisives, ou du moins elles ne portent que sur une partie 
d’entre eux. L’absence de ces cent cinquante vers dans tous 
les manuscrits sauf un seul prouve uniquement qu'il y avait 
plusieurs rédactions du recueil. On comprend que la nature 
des vers en question les ait fait exclure en général, et que la 
rédaction qui ne les comprenait pas ait été la plus répandue: 
elle répondait mieux a l’idée qu’on devait se faire d’un poéte 
moral.” 

More probably the two books existed long apart. The 
end of the first book is lost, and the end of a manuscript is 
one of the places most subject to loss. Atticisms are not so 
common in the first book as in the second, and this difference 
is accounted for if the second book was handed down apart 


1 In 1093 A has yuwdonw, the rest ywwoxwy. 1093—4 might stand alone, but 
it is much better to join them with rog1—2. Final mz was easily omitted. For 
Bpdxov in 1099 Scaliger read Bpéxxov, a form preserved by Hesychius. But Spdxovr 
may be scanned as a trochee: compare ‘Immoyédovros and ¢aoxirwves in Aeschylus, 
Acheruns in Latin, lax by the side of lax7, laxx,"Iaxxos. In 1098 van der Mey 
reads mrepi-yeoow émalpowat Wore merewdv éx AiBins weyddns, ‘the bird from great 
Libya,” to wit the ostrich. If the ostrich rose up on wings in Theognis’ day, its 
habits have changed. 

2 ii.2 pp. 139—40. 

17—2 
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from the first. If one of two current forms of the Theognidea 
had contained both books, either the second book must have 
left more traces on Greek literature, or the joint edition can 
have had very little vogue. But all the manuscripts save A 
zo back to an archetype, called x’ by Nietzsche, which can be 
proved to have differed from A so little that their relationship 
cannot be remote; Nietzsche in fact makes x’ and A both 
direct copies of a manuscript which he calls x. Did x contain 
the second book or not? If it did, then the joint edition is 
the only edition which we can trace back beyond the ninth 
century of our era or thereabouts, and it is very strange that 
Greek literature should ignore the second book as it does; 
if it did not, the conjunction of the two books must have 
been made for the first time by A or some near ancestor 
re ee 

“T] ne faut d’ailleurs pas croire que les éloges des Platon! 
et des Isocrate* sur la noblesse des enseignements moraux 
de Théognis soit inconciliable avec l’existence d’un certain 
nombre d’élégies d’un caractére différent. Platon lui-méme 
est parfois bien étrange, et Pindare, malgré la hauteur ordinaire 
de son inspiration, avait écrit des poemes qui répondaient 
mal a l’idée qu’on se fait en général de sa gravité. II en est 
de méme de Solon.” 

Plato has nothing which can be called an “éloge” of 
Theognis*. As for Isocrates, it was shewn above that his 
language is compatible with a knowledge of the first book as 
we have it. Would he have said what he did if he had known 
the second book also? We have seen reason to suppose that 
the second book existed for some time apart from the first. 
Quite possibly this separation dates from the time of Theognis 
himself; he may have published one collection before the 
other, and the two may never have been joined. Under the 


1 Lots i., p. 630 A. 

2 Nicoclés, 12 (a mistake no doubt for ad Nicoclem, 43). 

3 In the passage of the Zaws he merely prefers the sentiment of 77—8 to that 
of some lines of Tyrtaeus; and 77—8 imply in their author nothing better than 
worldly wisdom. Can it be that Croiset imagines rofrov 64 payer x.7.X. to refer 
to Theognis? Of course it refers to the man who is faithful in grievous dissension. 
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conditions of his age and the centuries that followed such a 
division would be likely to last, since after the author’s first 
issue the production of further copies, in the absence of copy- 
right, was in the hands of 6 tuywv'. Thus it may well be 
that in the time of Isocrates no manuscript contained both 
books. And no doubt the texts of the first book were much 
more numerous than those of the second ; for the latter may 
have had only a small public, while the former possessed 
everything requisite for popularity, containing as it does much 
that is good and useful well expressed. Hence it is possible 
that in the fourth century the Modca ma.dinyn was extant and 
recognised as the work of Theognis, yet unknown to Isocrates. 
But even if he had known it, and known it as the work of 
Theognis, it does not follow that he would have taken a 
worse view of the value of the first book. The character of 
the second book is not repugnant to the spirit of its time, and 
the moralist did not feel himself bound to practise what he 
preached. Nor does Theognis ever take a lofty tone; his 
teaching has nothing ideal about it; it is the practical wisdom 
of the man of the world. Add that the Modoa racéixy is 
comparatively short, and we need not wonder that it did not 
much influence Isocrates’ opinion of Theognis. Probably 
it did not weigh with him more than Tennyson’s dramatic or 
Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poetry weighs with us when we 
speak of Tennyson or Shakespeare in general terms. 

On the other hand it is hard to agree with Croiset in 
thinking that Isocrates would have overlooked the impro- 
prieties of Theognis if they had been bound up with the first 
book. Then none of the reasons suggested above would have 
been present to lessen their effect. Rather it would have 
been increased by contrast. 

Croiset proceeds: “Ce qui est évident, c’est que ce genre 
de vers, a l’origine, n’a nullement pu former un second livre 
distinct, comme le manuscrit le ferait croire: ils devaient étre 
répandus dans des élégies variées; le collectionneur mal 


1 Though lines 19—26 do not prove it, I see no reason to doubt that Theognis 
published the first book—issued several or many copies of his own manuscript. 
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inspiré qui les a ainsi recueillis et rapprochés les a par la 
méme rendus plus choquants.” 

The negative proposition of the first sentence is hard to 
refute but harder to establish, and Croiset does not attempt 
to establish it. We have seen already that, except for acci- 
dental loss, the Modoa ma:duxn may be divided throughout 
into whole poems, each complete in itself. In no case are we 
even required to suppose a use of connecting particles similar 
to their use in oracles and drinking-songs. Moreover the 
majority of the poems contain an address—@ mai, 6 xadé Trai, 
and the like. This is a strong reason for believing the poems 
to be complete and not fragmentary, since it cannot be sup- 
posed for a moment that in long elegies Theognis repeated 
the address with such intolerable frequency that short frag- 
ments chosen from them would contain the address more 
often than not. 

After recognizing the presence in the book of parodies 
and of lines by other poets, Croiset says in conclusion: “Mais 
il est probable que, dans cette partie du recueil, comme dans 
le reste, la plupart des vers sont de Théognis. D’ot viennent- 
ils, en effet, s'ils ne sont pas de lui, et pourquoi les a-t-on 
ainsi rattachés aux Sentences du poete de Mégare? Ona 
proposé sur ce point toutes sortes d’hypothéses; mais ce 
qu’on .ne peut nier, c'est que beaucoup d’entre eux, a ne 
considérer que le style et la versification, aient tout a fait 
Yair d’étre authentiques. Il faut donc supposer que le faus- 
saire (placé par les uns au vit siecle avant Jésus-Christ, par 
les autres dans Ja période Byzantine!) avait merveilleusement 
réussi, dans un grand nombre de cas, a imiter la maniere du 
poete auquel il voulait préter ses propres inventions, et qu’en 
outre il avait eu la bizarre idée d’attacher cette sorte d’ap- 
pendice au recueil le moins fait pour l’appeler. I1 est plus 
simple d’admettre que Théognis, en morale comme a tous 
égards, était de son temps et de son pays, et que cet épilogue 
suspect présente a peu pres la méme proportion de vers 
authentiques que le reste du recueil. Ajoutons tout de suite, 
pour n’y plus revenir, que si le fond des choses y est ce 
qu’on sait, l’expression pourtant y reste plus mesurée et plus 
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chaste qu’elle ne l’est parfois chez les poétes grecs dont la 
réputation est le moins suspecte.” 

The supposed forger has been successful not only in a 
large number of cases but in all cases; at least it has still to 
be proved that any poem in the book is such as Theognis 
could not have written. Otherwise Croiset’s verdict is very 
like that to which our enquiry points. 

An interesting proof of the antiquity of one couplet in the 
second book came to light less than twenty years ago’. It 
is contained in a red-figured drinking-bowl, “one of the 
treasures of pottery,” says U. Kohler’, “which the tombs of 
Tanagra have been yielding for years without cease.” On 
the inner base of the bowl is a picture of a man reclining as 
at a banquet. His head is thrown back, his mouth is wide 
open, and his eyes are fixed on the distance. In one hand 
he holds a xpéradov. From his mouth issues the legend # 
maiswv Kadduore. “If I am not mistaken,” says Kohler, “the 
bowl bears the stamp of an Attic workshop.” As for its date, 
he would rather put it in the beginning than in the middle of 
the fifth century before Christ. 

@ Taidwv KaddoTe, which must be the beginning of a 
hexameter, occurs nowhere in Greek poetry of suitable date 
save in line 1365 of the Motvoa ma:duxn: 


® Taldwv KaddAXOCTE Kal (wepoéeTaTe TraVvTwY, 
oti? avTov Kai wou tavp émdKxovcoy érn. 
As Kiillenberg has observed’*, the application of the epithets 
KaAdoTOS Kal ipepoéotatos to a beautiful boy is borrowed 
from the cyclic Oedipody: 


’ ‘ 
arr ere Kad\doTOV Te Kal iwepoéotaToy arwV 
maida pirov Kpelovtos auvpmovos Aipova Sdiov. 


1 Another point may be noticed in passing. 1347—50, which tell of the seizure 
of Ganymede by Zeus, do not mention the eagle of the later legend. J. Lucas 
(Studia Theognidea, p. 39) shews that the eagle does not appear before the fourth 
century, and that from that time onwards it is never absent from the story. This 
gives a presumption that 1347—50 belong to an earlier date. 

2 Mittheilungen des deutschen archdologischen Institutes su Athen, ix. (1884), 
pp. 1—4. From KGéhler’s article and the plate attached to it my description of the 
bowl is taken. 

3 Pp. 23. 
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In 1117 of Theognis the same words are applied ironically 
to the god of wealth, who cuts a very different figure in 
Aristophanes: 


TIdodre, Oedv Kadddiote Kal iwepoéotate TavTwr, 

ody ool Kal KaKos @v yiveTat éoOdos avnp. 
It is clear, as Reitzenstein says, that while the application of 
these epithets to Ploutos may come from their application to 
beautiful boys, the latter cannot come from the former. Thus 
we need not listen to those who call 1365 an imitation—some 
have even said a parody—of 1117. On the other hand it 
would be rash, in view of the line in the cyclic Oedzpody, to 
say that 1117 presupposes the existence of 1365 ; the one has 
no necessary connexion with the other. 

The words #6 raidwyv xaddoTe are such as any erotic poet 
might have written, but the fact remains that to the best of 
our knowledge no poet did write them before the time of the 
bowl except the author of line 1365. There is thus a strong 
presumption that the song which the man is singing is the 
same of which 1365—6 are the beginning and perhaps 
1365—72 the whole’. This fixes the date of 1365 as pro- 
bably not later than the beginning of the fifth century, just 
the time, as will be shewn later, when Theognis was alive 
and at work. 

The places too are instructive, though their significance 
seems to have been missed. The bowl was found at Tanagra; 
its workmanship resembles that of Athens, not much over 
twenty miles from Tanagra as the crow flies. In our collection 
are poems addressed to a Simonides and to an Onomacritus, 
perhaps the same as the poets who are known to have spent 
many years in Athens at the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth century ; and one of those which are 
addressed to Simonides seems to imply personal contact 
between him and the writer. Tanagra again lay on the way 
from Megara, and perhaps also from Athens, to Aulis, the 


1 See Lucas, p. 41. Lucas thinks that the bowl may be as old as the end of 
the sixth century; and he argues that the position of the genitive before the vocative 
implies that what the man is singing is poetry, not prose. 
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best port for Euboea, and the only port for Chalcis; we 
know from 784 that Theognis visited Euboea, and it will be 
shewn below that there is very good reason to believe that 
he visited either Eretria or Chalcis. Moreover we are so 
fortunate as to have proof that a connexion existed between 
Megara and Tanagra not very long before the date of the 
bowl, for about the year 550 the two cities joined in founding 
Heraclea on the Pontus}. 

Though none of these facts amounts to much alone, taken 
together they make it quite possible that 1365 was written 
by Theognis. 

Inscriptions will yield another indication, this also hitherto 
unnoticed, of a connexion between Tanagra and Theognis. 
The persons whom Theognis mentions or addresses are 
Kyrnos son of Polypaos, Simonides, Onomakritos, Klearistos, 
Skythes, Theotimos, Demokles, Akademos, Timagoras, De- 
monax, Argyris. In this list are several rare names. Search 
for Akademos yielded only three examples: one from an Attic 
inscription? of the form ’Axaényos, one from an inscription of 
Larisa* of the form FexéSauos, and one from a tombstone of 
Tanagra‘ which has the legend emigHexadamoeemi. Klearistos 
again is far from common. The Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum gives no example of the masculine name, 


1 Pausanias v. 26. 7: 7 6€° HpdxAea wemédora wer eri Evéeivy rivtw, drwxloOn 
dé éx Meydpwv* perécxov 5é kal Bowrav Tavaypaio rod olkicuod. Justin (xvi. 3) 
has a different story. He says that the Boeotians, seeking relief from a plague, 
were instructed by the Delphic oracle to found in the region of Pontus a city sacred 
to Hercules. The distance deterred them; but being hard pressed by the Phocians 
in war they applied again to Delphi, and the god repeated his command. They 
then sent out a band of colonists and founded Heraclea. This account may perhaps 
be true as far as it goes. Megara had a large trade with the Pontic regions; the 
Boeotians on the other hand were no seafarers; and it is easy to see why they 
joined forces with their seafaring neighbours in founding so distant a colony. It 
is quite possible that for some reason or other Tanagra supplied the whole or the 
chief part of the Boeotian contingent. 

Strabo (xii. p. 542) makes the mistake of calling Heraclea Pontica a colony 
from Miletus. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Alticarum, ii. no. 329, Béckh’s Corpus Jnscriptionum 
Graecarum, no. 115. Bockh dates it after olympiad 123. 2. 

3-H. Collitz’s Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, no. 344. 

4 Dittenberger’s Jnscriptiones Graecae Megaridis Oropiae Boeotiae, no. 593; 
Collitz, no. 876. 
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though the feminine KXeapiorn occurs thrice between the 
archonship of Euclides and the time of Augustus, and twice 
in the Roman period. But an inscription from Chalcis’ 
in a list of men’s names has KLEAP, which may be the 
beginning of KXeapiotos. In the inscriptions of Boeotia and 
Oropus, again, KXeapeotos and KXeapiorn are not rare. The 
feminine is found at Oropus% The masculine appears in an 
inscription from Orchomenus of the end of the third century 
B.c.3, in a Theban inscription belonging perhaps to the second 
century of our era‘, and in two inscriptions from Tanagra’. 
The rareness of these two names gives importance to the 
fact that both are found at Tanagra and in its neighbourhood. 
Greek names tended to recur in the same families, so that it 
is possible that in the time of Theognis Tanagra contained 
both an Akademos and a Klearistos. 

The very rare name Argyris is found in an inscription 
from Oropus‘, the date of which is about 200 B.C., as well as 
in an inscription from Thera’. 


1 Roehl’s Juscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, no. 375+ 

2 Dittenberger, no. 437. 8 Dittenberger, no. 3179. 

4 Dittenberger, no. 2245. 

5 Dittenberger, nos. 1145 and 1552. The Corpus [uscriptionum Graecarum 
Peloponnesi et Insularum Vicinarum gives K)eapiora from Epidaurus (fourth or — 
third century), and KXedpurros, as the name of a Phliasian, from Hermione (third 
century). 

6 Roehl, no. 3498. 

7 Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum Maris Aegaei, fasc. iii. no. 837. There is 
no other example in this collection, in Roehl, in the J/xscriptiones Graeciae 
Septentrionalis, or in the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum down to the time of 
Augustus. 

The name 2x«vé7ns occurs in no. 1037 of the C./.A.; a post-Euclidean inscription, 
but I can find no conjecture of its date. On the other hand two persons of this 
name figure in the events of Theognis’ time. One is the father of the enlightened 
tyrant of Cos, the Cadmus who afterwards settled at Zancle in 494, and was 
. despatched by Gelon to Delphi in 480 (Herodotus vii. 163—4; E. A. Freeman, 
History of Sicily, ii. pp. 110—1, 182-3); the other is the unfortunate king of 
Zancle who lost his city in 494 (Herodotus vi. 23, Freeman ii. p. 10g ff.). Of 
these the second at least can hardly be the man to whom Theognis writes, but it is 
interesting to find that the name was not very uncommon in his day. A Spartan 
named XKvOys is mentioned by Xenophon, /e/lenica iii. 4. 20. Thus all the 
attempts which have been made to emend or explain away the name 2xvGa in 829 
are superfluous; they seem to rest on the assumption that Z«v@ys is not a name. 
which a Greek could have borne. 
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These facts are not without importance in view of 
I209—10: 
Ai@ov pév yévos eiui, tokw 8 edreiyea OnBnv 
OiK@, TATPMaS YS aTrEepuKdpeEvos. 
Notice that “Apyvps comes in the very next poem, in 1211. 
The subject of names leads us to consider the only two 
poems in the second book which address living men by 
name. 1345—50 are a defence of madepacria addressed to 
Simonides ; they are like the rest of the second book in all 
except their address. With 1353—6 the case is different : 
TiKpos Kal yAuKUs eat Kal apTradéos Kal amnvys, 
dppa Térevos En, Kupve, véovow Epes. 
hv péev yap Tedéocn, yAvKD yivetar: jv dé dv@KOV 
pn TEXNoN, TavT@Y TodT’ dyinpoTaTor. 
véotoww épws cannot mean zraidepactia; it must mean the 
love that young men feel. Thus these lines are not strictly 
in keeping with the character of Motoa tracécxn. Perhaps 
they belong to the lost end of the first book; some scribe 
may have come across them quoted elsewhere, assumed from 
‘the word épws that they belonged to the second book, and so 
inserted them here. It is just possible, however, that Theognis 
wished by the inclusion of this poem to set his seal on the 
second book as by lines 19—26 he set it on the first. If his 
fame was not yet established when he gathered his amatory 
poems together, modesty, helped perhaps by some measure 
of shame, may have prevented him from thrusting his name 
and city on the reader’s notice as he did in the preface of the 
first book ; while some of his gnomic poems may have been 
well enough known to ensure that Kvpve would be taken as a 
mark of his hand. The same purpose would be served by 
the address to Simonides in 1349, for to Simonides are 
addressed two long poems in the first book. Then 1351—2, 
which resemble the rest of the collection in address but not 
in spirit, may have been meant to pave the way for the 
gnomic poem addressed to Cyrnus. For 1353—6 are gnomic, 
not erotic; and if Theognis chose for his odpnyis a gnome on 
love, it was because the collection is dedicated to the deities 
of. love. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THEOGNIS. 


I. The Birthplace of Theognts. 


IN a passage of Plato’s Laws! Theognis is described as a 
citizen of Megara in Sicily, but Didymus and others made 
him a native of the Nisaean Megara. Harpocration, after 
mentioning the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
proceeds: tod dé trounrod Oecoyrvidos pynpovever “looxpartns év 

a \ , e / ®e ee \ >? \ a 
tats mpos Nixoxdéa virobnKais* ovtos & nv Meyapevs aro TOV 
mpos TH Artixi Meyapwy: adtos yap dnow o Tomtns* 

HrOov pev yap eywye Kal és XuKednv mote yalav. 

@ pn éeriatnoas [Ihatav év a’ Nopwv tov év TH YuKEedla TWoALTHY 
épackey eis LeKediav. KatnKkorovOncayv d5é TO IlXaT@v. ovK 
oAtyou”. Similarly the scholiast on the passage of the Laws: 
mept Oedyvidos Kai THs KaT avTov iaTopias audtBoria TOAAH 
éyiyveto Tols TanXatois: Kal of wév hacw avTov éx Meyapéov 
yeyernobar THs “Attixhs: ottws o Aidvpos, éripuopevos TO 
TAdtav &s mapictopobyte* of 6é btu ex YuKedias’, 

Modern scholars for the most part agree with Didymus, 
and there can be little doubt that they are right; but there 
should be equally little doubt that Welcker is wrong in sup- 
porting this opinion by the inference which he draws from the 

1 i. p. 630 A: modirny T&v év Xikedig Meyapéwr. 

* Could Harpocration have written wroXirnv épackey thus with ellipse of an 
infinitive? No reason appears why the words els Ztxediay should have been 
inserted. More probably something has fallen out after @épacxev. Perhaps 
Harpocration. suggested somehow what the Platonic scholiast suggests, that 
Theognis was born in the Nisaean Megara but emigrated to the Sicilian; and of 


this the last words only, els ZiceAlav, have survived. 
3 With Didymus agrees the epitome of Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Méyapa. 
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passage of the Laws, “ Platonem enim,” he says’, “in Attica 
poetam natum novisse, ipsis Atheniensis, qui loquitur, verbis 
declaratur: trouthnv Sé€ cal nets paprupa éyouev Péoyvw.” 
A look at the context will shew that this inference is false. 
The Athenian had brought forward some lines of Tyrtaeus in 
which the poet praises a certain kind of courage ; and after 
some discussion, in which Clinias the Cretan accepts his 
views, he proceeds to compare with this kind of courage 
another kind which is praised by Theognis :—npeis 5é ye 
adyabav dvtwv TovTwr Ett hapev apeivovs eivar Kal Trodvd Tods 
 €v TH peyioT@ TOKO yuyvopévous apiactous Stahavas. TounTh»v 
5é kal jpels waptupa éyopev, Péoyviv, ToriTnY THY ev YuKeria 
Meyapéwv. The words must be given their natural meaning: 
“we too have a poet for witness on our side, namely Theognis.” 
Welcker would give moditny tav év Yuxedia Meyapéwv a 
concessive force ; but if Plato had meant what Welcker takes 
him to mean, he would certainly have said something like tov 
Meyapéwy pev tov év YxKedia Toritnv yevopwevov ducer Sé 
"Artixov, the converse of his description of Tyrtaeus shortly 
before: tov dices péev A@nvaiov tavde 5é (the Lacedaemonians) 
ToXiTny yevouevov. However, even after Welcker has forced 
Plato’s words into the meaning which suits his purpose, his 
argument is still worthless. The Megarid and Attica are not 
synonymous terms ; and an Athenian would no more speak 
of a Megarian as a fellow-countryman in contrast with a man 
born in Attica who had become a citizen of Sparta, than a 
German would speak of a Frenchman as a fellow-countryman 
in contrast with a man German by birth who had become 
a subject of Spain’. 

But this is not to say that Theognis was not for a time 
a citizen of Megara Hyblaea. The words of Plato prove that 
he was. Nothing is more likely than that a native of the 
mother-city, having reason to quit it, should make himself a 
citizen of the colony*. If he had done that, Theognis would 


2 P. xiv. 

2 Compare Hiller, Mewe Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 459- 

3 Schol. ap. Geel. p. 226 on Plato p. 630: ri dé éxwdvev adrov éx radrns wey 
elvac Tis Meyapldos, dredOdvra dé els TixeNav, ds 7H loropla exe, yevérOar vou 
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have been called Meyapeds tev év Yexedia or monritns TaV év 
Suxedia Meyapéwv. This accounts for the mistake of Plato, 
who tells not an untruth but only part of the truth. 

Recently however two scholars have departed from the 
view that Theognis came from the Nisaean Megara. G. F. 
Unger! observes that the evidence which Harpocration and 
the Platonic scholiast give for the Nisaean Megara is only 
negative. Why, he asks, did they not argue from 773—82, 
where the poet calls the city of Alcathous nwerépny rodw ? 
He suggests that it may have been because not only citizens 
of the city but also resident aliens might have spoken thus, 
and none more readily than a travelling singer whose liveli- 
hood depended on the welfare of the rich and prominent 
citizens, his patrons. He thinks that Theognis has done the 
same thing in 39—40 also— 

Kupve, xver modus de, SédocKa S€ pn Téxn avdpa 
evOuvthnpa kakns UBpios nuetrépns— 

wrongly inferring from 1103—4 (which were explained above) 
that Cyrnus was not of the same country as Theognis. 
Cyrnus, Simonides, Clearistus, Democles, Academus, Tima- 
gsoras, Demonax, he imagines, were the poet’s patrons, leading 
men in the cities which he visited. But could the language 
of the poems to Cyrnus, Simonides, Clearistus, Academus, 
Demonax have been addressed by a paid poet to his em- 
ployers? If so, his tone is passing strange. He quarrels 
with Cyrnus; he advises Simonides how to behave in com- 
pany; he speaks to Clearistus as one poor man to another ; 
he makes light of Academus’ accomplishments; he insults 
Demonax. Contrast the language of Pindar and Bacchylides. 
The travelling poet must avoid controversy, as they do’; he 
is not the mouthpiece of bitter party-feeling, as Theognis is. 


Meyapéa éxe?, ws kal tov Tuprdiov Aaxedarudviov; Similarly Herodotus became a 
citizen of Thurii, and must have been described as such in some copies of his 
history, for Aristotle quotes the first words of it thus: “Hpodérov Ooupiov 75° 
ioropins drddegts. 

1 Die heimath des Theognis, in Philologus xlv. pp. 18—33- 

2 See how circumspect Pindar is in Py¢héan iv. 271, an exception which proves 


the rule. 
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Unger goes on to suggest that the proof that Theognis 
was not a citizen of the Nisaean Megara was something 
which stood in the form of Theognis that Plato knew, but not 
in the form that Didymus knew. For this there is no evidence. 
It is far more likely that Plato has made a mistake, perhaps 
due to his visits to Sicily, where Theognis was doubtless 
claimed as a fellow-citizen by the men of Megara Hyblaea, 
who may have explained 7A Oov péev yap éywye Kai eis Suxedjv 
mote yatay as referring to the land of the Sikels. Perhaps 
they appealed also to the “elegy on the Syracusans who 
were saved in the siege,” which Theognis wrote in Sicily, no 
doubt, whether he was a native of Sicily or not’. It is very 
probable that in Sicily Theognis was considered a native of 
Megara Hyblaea who spent part of his life in Megara Nisaea; 
in the Megarid of the Isthmus, a native of Megara Nisaea 
who spent part of his life in Megara Hyblaea. There was 
another such dispute between the two cities for the honour of 
having given birth tocomedy*®. And though the argument of 
Didymus which has come down to us is negative, if we knew his 
discussion of the matter at first hand we should find perhaps 
that he supported this argument with others based on 11—12, 
764, 773—88, while at the same time he confessed that these 
lines might be the work of a native of the Hyblaean Megara 
resident in the Nisaean. At least he cannot have overlooked 
matpns in 788, which is not mentioned by Harpocration. 

Nevertheless, says Unger, Theognis cannot have been a 
Sikeliot, for the character of 783—8 shews that ved 
yaiav must refer to the Greek cities of Sicily and not to the 
parts of the Sikels, which he would never have put in the 
same class with Euboea and Sparta. We must therefore 
look for a third Megara. 

Under the word Méyapa Stephanus of Byzantium men- 
tions the Nisaean Megara and proceeds thus: éo7 xal 
Méyapa*® év Wetraria. tpitn év Ilovtm. tetraptn év Iddupiéu. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 272) goes so far as to suggest that this elegy was a forgery of 
the Sicilian Megarians, designed to establish their claim to Theognis. 

2 Aristotle, Poetics, chapter iii. 

5 @’ is an easy emendation of cal. 8 and x are often confused in minuscule script. 
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méutrtn év Modroacids. &xrn év Xuxedia. The Pontic Megara 
is probably the Bithynian place Meyapixdv. The three which 
remain are probably one and the same, for Stephanus often 
makes several places out of one place variously described, 
and the borders of Thessaly, Macedonia and Molossis were 
often confused or vague. Unger shews that this Megara is 
the place which in the year 317 belonged to Macedonia. It 
was probably in the territory of the Aithikes, whom a scholiast: 
mentions among the Aeolian races ; their ancestor Aithix was 
the son of Ianos, who is called by Plutarch “EXAnv éx 
IlepparBias. In this Megara, according to Unger, Theognis 
was born. 
This enables him to offer an explanation of 1209—1I0: 


‘Aldwv pév yévos eiut, todw 8 evteiyea OnBnv 
OlK@, TATPWAS YS aTrepuKopevos. 


yévos eiut is mostly used with a genitive. In Cramer’s 
Anecdota, iv. 97, are the words: Ai@es kai "Awes, é@vixa' 
Unger reads Ai@es and Aives, and thinks the latter a short 
form for Advidves, the former for Av@:xnes. For the termination 
-uxes he quotes Opyixes; Tpaixes compared with Graz; 
Kidcxes, which the ancients connected with Ki\ra; Téupexes. 
He would therefore adopt Bergk’s conjecture A‘@av or 
Aidéwv in 1209. 
He also explains 1213—6 in accordance with this theory:— 
npiv © adda pév eat, ybvat, Kaka TOAN, errel ex HS 
hevyouev, apyarén 8 ovK Ere SovAocvyn, 
ovd uas Tepvadot* TONS ye mév eoTL Kal Hut 
cary, AnOaiw KexrLpmévn tedig. 


Strabo mentions a river An@aios, 0 rept Tpixkny, eb @ 06 
"AckArAntLos yevynOAvar éyetar. The Aithikes bordered on 
Trikka. “Thus,” says Unger, “the cradle of Theognis stood 
on consecrated ground, whence the cult of a Greek god had 
sprung.” 

To the Macedonian Megara he refers also the famous 
oracle : 


1 Both these é@vixd are mentioned by Suidas also. 
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yains pev maons TO IleXacyixdv apyos dmevvov, 

immot Opnixiar, Aaxedarpoviar 5é yuvaixes, 

avdpes & of mivovew tdwp. Karis ’ApeOovons 

arn étt kal tavd eiclv apeivoves, of Te peanyd 

TipvvO0s vaiover cat ’Apxadins todvpnXdov, 

"Apyeiot Awobw@pnkes, KévTpa TTOrEMOLO. 

tpets 8, & Meyapis, ove tpitoe obre TétapTot 

ovte dumdéxatot oT év AOY@ OUT’ ev apLOue. 
Clement of Alexandria ascribes the last two lines to Theognis’, 
but everywhere else the poem is spoken of as an oracle. 
Perhaps Clement assigned them to our poet for no better 
reason than that they are addressed to the Megarians. 
But it seems possible to discern a reason for following 
Clement in this matter. In the last verse but one Alyiées 
often appears instead of Meyapijs. These were Achaeans of 
Aigion, opposite the Ozolian Locrians. Unger maintains that 
the only occasion which could have produced an application 
from the men of Aigion to Delphi and this the god’s answer 
was in the time of the Achaean league, perhaps about 217 B.C., 
when the Achaeans defeated the Aetolians at sea*. But the 
lines are older than this, for they are clearly referred to by 
Theocritus’*: 

dues 8 ovTE Aoyw Tivds AEot oT apiOunroi, 
dvatnvor Meyaphes atipotatn évi oipy— 
and by Callimachus?: 
Ths Sé€ Tadaivns 
vupdns, os Meyapéwr, ov oyos ovd’ apiOpos. 


The question then is this: was it an old oracle or a poem of 


1 Lrowuare’s, vii. § 110: vers 5’, b Meyapets, pynolv 6 Odoyvis, obre rplrot xrr. 

2 In E. Miller’s Mélanges de Littérature Grecque, p. 361, is this note: Alyées 
otre tplra ore réraprot’...6rt yap Tovros éxpicbn Kal ob Meyapeidow, xal "Iwy 
pépynrae €v Te mpos DevOiddnv eyxwuly. Unger thinks that the author of this 
otherwise unknown work was not the tragedian Ion of Chios but some later writer ; 
and in proof of this he observes that Photius and Suidas give Ion as their second 
authority only, Mnaseas as their first. There is no evidence for ascribing it to Ion 
of Chios. Reitzenstein however (p. 54, n- 2) thinks that Ion takes second place 
only because he merely mentioned the oracle, while Mnaseas discussed it. 

3 xiv. 48—9. * Epigram 26. 


H. 18 
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Theognis that the authorities of Delphi remodelled in 217? 
All except Clement who mention the Megarian version 
regard it as an oracle, but that may be due to confusion with 
the other version. It has been shewn above that the passage 
of the Jeno implies that Theognis used other metres besides 
the elegiac. If this poem in its original form was really 
written by Theognis, it is the only fragment of these non- 
elegiac poems that survives. If it was not written by Theognis, 
why should Clement have ascribed it to him? The reason 
suggested above, that he was led to do so merely by the word 
Mevyapijs, is not at all satisfactory, for the careless observer 
would naturally assign such a poem to any one rather than 
a Megarian. No careful observer, however, would venture to 
assert that such contempt for his native city could not have 
been felt and uttered by Theognis at some period or other of 
his life. 

Unger puts the date of the earlier version in the middle or 
the second half of the seventh century, since the prestige of 
Argos became inferior to that of Sparta soon after, and the 
men of Chalcis, “the men who drink the water of beautiful 
Arethusa,”2 could not have been called bravest after the 
Athenian invasion of Euboea in 506. But the poem calls the 
men of Chalcis dest, not bravest; duewvov and apetvoves must 
have their least particular meaning, for they are applied to 
land and horses and women as well as men. «évtpa mTod€mo10 
does not mark the only quality, but one of the qualities, 
wherein the superiority of the men of Argos lay. On what 
grounds the god or the poet thus honoured Chalcis and 
Argos we do not know. 

To return to the question of the Megaras, Unger argues 
that the oracle must have intended this snub for the Mace- 
donian Megara, since in the seventh century the city on the 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 54, n. 2) ascribes the lines to Theognis, but thinks them a 
remodelling of the oracle, not the oracle of them. He thinks the metrical fault of 
Alyiées a mark of antiquity. But he does not suggest any occasion before Theognis’ 
time when the men of Aigion could have laid themselves open to such a rebuke. 

2 In Sicily no doubt this was referred to the Syracusans, since Syracuse also 
had an Arethusa, the most famous of the fountains of that name. 
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Isthmus was flourishing, engaged in founding important 
colonies, and under Theagenes strong enough to hold its own 
against Athens; and as late as the time of the Persian wars 
it sent the third largest contingent to Salamis and the fourth 
largest to Plataea. 

That is the case for the Macedonian Megara. To begin 
with the last point, the very importance of the city on the 
Isthmus and the utter insignificance of the village in Mace- 
donia make it certain that the former was the place against 
which the poem was aimed. It would have done the Mace- 
donian Megara too much honour even to mention it in the 
same breath with Chalcis or Sparta or Argos. In order to 
insult a small place one must compare it unfavourably with 
small places. The insult could not have been weaker if, say, 
Seriphos had been thus compared with Sicily; and Seriphos 
was at least a recognised member of the Hellenic world, the 
Macedonian Megara was apparently not. Proportion must 
be observed in abuse as in compliment. 

Unger’s other arguments have been answered briefly by 
J. Beloch’, who remarks that if Theognis had come from the 
Macedonian Megara he would have been known to Greece 
not as Meyapev’s but as Tv’umaios—not by a village-name 
(there were no cities in his time in the inland parts of 
Macedonia and Epiros) but by a tribe-name; that Macedonia, 
Epiros and inland Thessaly played no productive part in 
Greek literature during the sixth or even the fifth century ; 
that the old kingship of heroic times survived in Macedonia 
and Epiros until the third or second century, and even in 
Thessaly tyrants did not arise until the end of the fifth, 
whereas Theognis lived in a republic which was in danger of 
a tyrant; and that many poems shew Theognis playing a 
part in affairs which no pérorxos or enfranchised alien could 
have played. To the inference which Unger draws from 
1103—4 Beloch replies that Theognis uses the second person, 
vpupe, because he has no share in the #Spis which he denounces; 
but more probably, as we saw above, vue is not a plural but 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1888, pp. 729—33 (for the criticism of Unger 
see the first footnote); Rheinésches Museum, 1895, pp. 250—5- 


18—2 
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a dual, or at least a plural used of two persons only, Cyrnus 
and his new friend. 

Beloch, however, misses the chief strength of Unger’s 
theory, the explanations of A?@mv and An@ai@ medio which it 
seems to supply. But this strength is rather apparent than 
real. The explanation of Ai@wy depends firstly on a con- 
jectural alteration of the text (a slight alteration, it is true), 
and secondly on a conjectural identification of Ai@es and 
Av@ixes ; and moreover the use of the genitive with yévogs in 
this way is perhaps doubtful. The explanation of AnOaio 
accounts for a An@atos wotauos but not for a An@acoy (or 
An@atov) wediov. If the river was called An@aios, the name 
of a neighbouring plain would naturally be expressed by 
a genitive, or by an adjective formed from An@atos—by 
An@aiov mediov like Kaiotpou rediov, or by An@aixov rediov 
like mediov AnrXavtiov. Nor is there any trace of a place 
called Thebe near this Lethaios. 

With Unger’s theory we discard perhaps the most plausible 
explanation of these two difficult passages. Probably they 
are of the nature of riddles, and it is hard to solve riddles at 
a distance of more than two thousand years. But there is 
still room for guesswork. 

If 1209—1I0 are a complete poem as they stand, they must 
surely mean more than appears on the surface. If they had 
been a plain and straightforward description of the poet's 
circumstances, they would have had very little point. But 
Theognis lived in a riddling age, and there are other riddles 
among his poems. Some one has suggested that Ai@mv may 
contain a reference to a passage of the Odyssey? where 
Odysseus, who is in disguise, gives himself this name in 
answer to Penelope’s questions: éuol & dvoua xkArvTov Aldwr. 


1 Unger says that the genitive is the commonest construction, and compares 
beady yévos eiui in Homer, yévos wer elul ris wepippirov ZKvpov in Sophocles. But 
there no case save the genitive could have been used. Adjectives denoting 
nationality are commonly put in the nominative, with yévos in the accusative. 
So in Pisander’s epigram (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci ii. p. 24), Mdyvns yévos; 
Aeschylus, Supplices 274, Apyetar yévos ékevxduer0a; Aristophanes, Birds 1700, 
BdapBapo. & elo yévos; Herodotus i. 6, Avdos pev yévos; etc. 

2 xix. 183. 
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It was the name of the grandfather of Mestra, the wife of 
Autolycus. If that is the place whence Theognis got the 
word, the meaning must have been something like this: 
“T am an Incognito by race, and I dwell in the well-walled 
city of Thebe, being banished from my fatherland.” The 
puzzle would then be to discover the author of the couplet, a 
puzzle which would be solved of course when it was included 
in the collected poems of Theognis'. This seems to be the 
best explanation if Av@wv is to be kept. But is it not possible 
that the first words of the hexameter contain a veiled allusion 
to the name @éoyvis, “ god-born”? ai Oedv would give the 
required sense ; but ai seems to be used only in the double 
form aiai. To ad Oey there would be less objection. Perhaps 
Theognis wrote aienewn, forming from aiéyv éoytes a nomina- 
tive singular which had the look of a genitive plural. These 
suggestions are of course mere guesses, and any approach to 
certainty is beyond hope. 

In 1211—6 there is better chance of success. The fact 
that there was a river Lethaios on which stood Gortyn caused 
Bergk formerly to ascribe the poem to Thaletas of Gortyn ; 
while von Leutsch suggests ironically* that it may be by 
Epimenides, whose native town Phaistos stood on the same 
river. Bergk finally ascribed it to Anacreon, who spent some 
time in Magnesia, where was another Lethaios. But what 
we want is not a An@aios morauos but a An@aiov mediov. 
There is no trace of any plain but one which was so-called, 
and that was not in Magnesia or Crete or northern Greece, 
but in Hades. In the Fvogs* Charon asks: 


tis eis avatravAas €k KaKOV Kal TpayLaTov; 
/ > \ ‘ / res v / 

tis eis TO AnOns rediov 4 ’s Gvou ToKas 

XN 


) ’s KepBepious 1) ’s xopaxas 7 ‘ml Taivapov; 
At the end of Plato’s Repudblic* the souls which are on their 


1 It is perhaps an accident that the first three words contain all the letters of 
Meyapevs, the last two all the letters of Oé¢oyus. 


2 Philologus xxx. p. 672. ‘*Ludens an serio nescio,” says Bergk in his note on 
1211—6. Certainly ‘‘ ludens,” and at Bergk’s expense. 
3 185—7. 


4 x. p. 621 A. 
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way back to earth cross ro tis AnOns mediov, the Plain of 
Oblivion, and encamp apa tov 'Apérnta totapov, the River 
of Heedlessness, which seems to be the same as 0 ths AnOns 
motauos mentioned just after. Thus the Plain of Oblivion 
was adjacent to the River of Oblivion. What Theognis means 
is that the remedy for his citilessness is death}. 

Beloch goes back to the opinion that Theognis was a 
native of the Hyblaean Megara. He appeals to the circum- 
stances of the two Megaras in 480 B.C., for he holds that this 
is the only date to which the poems that mention the Medes 
can be assigned. The revolution in the Nisaean Megara, he 
says, was over in 480, and the tyrants of Corinth, Sicyon, 
Epidaurus, Megara had fallen long before. The Nisaean 
Megara could not have been in fear of a tyrant while Sparta 
held suzerainty over the Peloponnese. In Sicily on the other 
hand tyranny was at its height in the early part of the 
fifth century, and revolution began at Syracuse about 490. 
Moreover lines 549—54 imply that the Megara to which 
Theognis belonged had cavalry: 


diryryenos abOoyyos ToNE“ov ToAVSaKpUY éyeEtper, 
Kvpv’, amo tnravyéos havopevos ocKkoT ins. 
arr’ ‘iow éuBadrr\€ taxyuTTépvoict yadwvous* 
Snwv yap of avdpev avtiacew Soxéw. 
ov TodXov TO peony’ dSiampynEovor KédevOor, 
el wn éunv yvounv éEatrataat Oeoi. 
Now neither Megara nor any other city of the Peloponnese 
had cavalry before the Persian wars. Simonides speaks thus 
of the Megarians who fell at Plataea’: 


Tot d€ Kal év trediw Bowtie, oftiwes éTrav 
xeipas em avOpwrous immopaxous tévat. 
Nor does Thucydides* mention Megara among the cities 
which furnished horse to the Spartan army in the Pelopon- 


1 According to the scholiast Didymus supposed that Aristophanes invented his 
AjOns mediov :—ro 5é AnOns mediov, Aiduuds Pyot, xwplov év dbov rerUrwxev. But 
since it appears in Plato also, probably both Aristophanes and Plato made use of a 
popular belief. 

2 Fragment 107. Pt. Gy: 36 
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nesian war: TovtTwy vavtixoy mapelyovto Kopivéior, Meyapiis, 
Luxvoedviot, Werrnvijs, Hre7or, "Aprpaxidrar, Aeveadzor, imméas 
5é€ Botwrol, Dwxijs, Aoxpol* ai & addat Trorevs TWeLOv Trapetyov. 
But in Sicily cavalry was common about 500. 

It is true that the movements immediately connected with 
the reign of Theagenes were at an end in 480, and that 
Megara seems to have been quiet at the time of the Persian 
wars. But we know from Strabo that Megara “underwent 
many changes,” and Theognis need not have degun to write 
in 480. Again, though Corinth, Sicyon and the rest were 
free from tyrants at the end of the sixth century, Athens at 
least was not. As for the influence of Sparta, Megara was 
on the very edge of Sparta’s control, and we cannot say how 
much her hegemony would have demanded in particular 
cases; nor would she be able to prevent the fossibzlity of a 
tyrant, which is all that Theognis implies. 

As for the matter of cavalry, a careful examination of 
lines 549—54 may dispel this objection. Both the antecedent 
of ode and the subject of dvampyEovcr are to be supplied from 
lrmots, and dSsampynEouc. KéXevOov can only mean “they will 
win through.” There is some race. What is the race, and 
what the situation? Warning of an enemy’s approach’ has 
been given by signal from a distant watch-tower or peak, and 
it is the business of Cyrnus and his comrades (who are 
implied in fmou éwBaddXe, a combination of singular and 
plural with which compare “uestras, Eure, domos” and the 
rest) to carry this news on horseback to some persons and 
place unknown. In this task there is a danger that they 
may be intercepted. tayvumtépvoics is probably emphatic, 
aXXa is probably exhortatory as in 341. The poem may be 
translated thus: “A voiceless messenger arouses sorrowful 
war, Cyrnus, showing forth from a distant peak. Up then, 
thou and thy comrades, mount steeds, and see that they be 
swift, for methinks they will meet with foemen. Not long is 
the way between; they will win through, if the gods lead not 


1 Hiller (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 455) does not explain the 
poem, but suggests that it may refer to the Persian invasion of the Megarid 
(Herodotus ix. 14). But that is of course conjectural. 
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my judgment astray.” In this translation the subject of 
Scatrpnfover is taken to be émrmou; but it may be the party of 
riders. In that case they must be supposed to have started 
after line 552, and in the last couplet Theognis describes the 
suspense of their friends left behind, who are watching their 
progress perhaps from the walls. It would be rash to assert 
that Megara could not have had despatch-riders even when it 
had no cavalry. 

For Beloch’s purpose it is necessary to cut out lines 
783—-8, whose tone, he says, better fits a travelling singer 
than a political refugee. On the contrary, a travelling singer 
must flatter his patrons by silence if not by speech; he 
would be the last to speak thus. We do not find Pindar 


or Bacchylides saying: “I have visited Aegina, Corinth, 


Syracuse, and all gave me good welcome; but no pleasure 
came to my heart from them, so much dearer to me than all 
else was my fatherland.” 

Nothing has yet been said of 11—14. Since the last line 
is quoted with Theognis’ name in the Eudemian Ethics, and 


the second couplet is inseparable from the first, it is certain | 


that the whole poem is the work of Theognis; and even 
Welcker did not banish it from the text Now Pausanias?® 
mentions among the temples of the Nisaean Megara ’Apre- 
pudos tepoy 6 “Ayapéuvav éroincey jvixa iNOe Kadyavta 
oixoovta év Meydpas és “IXvov érecOar meicwv. That the 
imperfect é7Aee can denote the preparations for the expedition 
needs no proof. Thus 11—14 are beyond all doubt a poem 
of the Nisaean Megara‘; and since eight lines later Theognis 
calls himself a Megarian, we naturally conclude that when he 
wrote 11—1I4 he was not only an inhabitant but a citizen of 
the Nisaean Megara; for if (as we have seen reason to 


1 vii. ch. ro, 

 Sitzler however knows no mercy. His treatment of this poem gives 
Reitzenstein ‘‘eine der vielen kleinen Freuden, welche sein Buch dem Leser bringt.’ 

9 i643) 4 

4 Agamemnon set up another temple to Artemis at Amarynthus in Euboea (see 
O. Schneider’s Cadlimachea, ii. p. 233, fragment 76); so that if those who assign 


891—4 to an Euboean poet care to neglect the evidence of the Eudemian Ethics, . 


it is open to them to refer 11—12 to the Euboean temple. 


So 
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believe) the arrangement of the poems is due to the poet 
himself, had be belonged to the Hyblaean Megara he would 
surely have avoided the inference which the neighbourhood 
of 11—14 and 19—26 suggests. 

For these reasons Beloch’s arguments cannot be held to 
outweigh the evidence of 11—14, 773—4 and 783—8. 


Il. Zhe Date of Theognis. 


Eusebius! and Cyril? put the adxun of Theognis in the 
fifty-eighth olympiad, Suidas* in the fifty-ninth, the Chronicon 
Paschale* in the fifty-seventh. How were these dates fixed? 
We have seen how Didymus settled the question of birthplace. 
Against a casual remark of Plato’s he set the evidence of the 
poems themselves. But we hear of no such witness as Plato 
for the date. In fact, beyond that one sentence in the Laws, 
the Greek scholars would seem to have had no shred of 
evidence about Theognis except his poems and what his 
poems implied. But the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth olympiad 
cannot have been chosen at random, and recently several 
writers have tried to discover the workings of the chron- 
ologists’ minds. 

Isocrates® couples Theognis with Phocylides ; and if the 
two poets were regarded as contemporaries, the date of one 


1 Olympiad lviii. 1: Odoyis 6 wownrhs éyvwpifero: ‘‘was becoming known,”’ 
‘* floruit.” 

2 Adversus Julianum, i. p. 12: wevrnxoory dy56n dduumidds O€éoyuis 6 rounrhs 
avoudgero, vii. p. 225: mevTnkoory Kal dyddy ddAummidds PwxvdAldns Kal Odoyws 
éyevécOnv. 

3 S.v. Odoyus: yeyovws év tH vO’ dduumidds. S.v. PwxvdAldns: Muedryjoros 
pirdcogos, ctyxpovos Oedyridos* Hv dé Exdrepos meTa xml’ Eryn TOv TpwkGr, yeyovdbres 
ddupmridds vO", On the meaning of yeyovws and yéyove in Suidas see a paper by 
E. Rohde in the Rhetnisches Museum, xxxiii. pp. 161 ff. (reprinted in his A7eine 
Schriften, i. pp. 114 ff.). Rohde finds that out of 129 instances yéyove certainly 
denotes the dxu% in 88, probably in 17; certainly denotes the date of birth in 6, 
perhaps in 4; there-is nothing against the meaning #xuafey in g; decision is 
impossible in 5. He shews (p. 169, n. 6) that in Suidas’ note on Phocylides 7 
and ‘yeyovéres are parallel, so that yeyovdres must refer to the dx. 

4 Odoyuis rounrhs éyvwplfero. 

5 Ad Nicoclem, 43. 
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may have fixed the date of the other. Hiller! thinks that 
some poem of Phocylides may have referred to the conquest 
of Ionia by Harpagus in the fifty-ninth olympiad. But H. 
Flach? very justly observes that such a poem would certainly 
have survived. Much more probable is the view of Bergk®, 
who thinks that the Greek scholars referred lines 77382 to 
the proceedings of Harpagus, the first occasion when Greeks 
were threatened by the power of the Medes. True enough, 
as Flach says, the reader’s first thoughts assign the poem to 
the time of Darius or Xerxes. Certainly the modern reader’s 
first thoughts do; yet Bergk and Flach assign it to the time of 
Harpagus; and a Didymus may have preferred his second 
thoughts as well as a Bergk. Moreover the Greek scholars 
loved to push back the dates of the old poets as far as they 
could’. They may have had other reasons also, such as a 
desire to reconcile the date of Theognis with the date of the 
Cypselids, if indeed they had KuwWedsdéwv in their texts 
in 894. | 

Flach is for another explanation, which seems to be his 
own. He thinks that the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth olympiad 
was chosen as the middle of the period of otdows which began 
in Megara with the fall of Theagenes and ended with the 
final restoration of the aristocracy shortly before the Persian 
wars. Theagenes was driven out perhaps in 600 or 590°; the 
democracy was finally overthrown perhaps about 500; the 
middle of the period is therefore about 550 or 545, the fifty- 
seventh or fifty-eighth olympiad. But since both beginning 
and end are vague, the middle also must be vague. Why should 
the chronologists have chosen so rough a method when it was 
open to them to argue from lines 773—-82? For they must 
have referred these lines either to the conquest of Asia Minor 
or to one of the invasions of Greece. 

1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 457. 

* Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 390: ‘Wie oft wiirde ein auf jenes 
beklagenswerthe Ereigniss sich beziehender oder das rasende Unwetter ankiindi- 
gender und warnender Vers von den Alten citirt worden sein!” 

8 Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, i. p. 301. 


* The case of Thaletas is only one among many. 
5 Flach, p. 396, n. 4. 
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On the whole therefore it seems best to suppose with 
Bergk that the dxyn of Theognis was inferred from 773—82. 

What Theognis really had in his mind when he wrote 
those lines is another question. The Persians appear twice 
only in Theognis, in two neighbouring poems. The first has 
been discussed already from another point of view. At first 
sight line 764, wndev tov Mydwv dSecduores modeuov, seems to 
shew that when Theognis wrote this poem his city, or the 
city wherein he was at the time, was in dread of the Persians. 
Flach however is of just.the opposite opinion’, “The more 
observant reader must gather from 764, where Theognis 
acknowledges that he has no fear of the Persian war, that what 
is here meant is not the mighty and terrible expedition of 
Darius or Xerxes, but only the Persians’ attack on the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. When therefore Schomann? appeals to 
Herodotus’, and remarks that terror had spread in Greece 
since Darius’ demand for earth and water, he proves the con- 
verse of what he holds for true.” This view has a certain 
plausibility, since the war with Medes is mentioned casually, 
together with old’age and death, as a trouble to be forgotten 
at a season of drinking, song and talk. But while old age 
and death are real troubles, and things with which the poet 
and his hearers had to reckon, the proceedings of Harpagus 
_ were in no sense a real trouble, still less a cause of fear, to 
a Megarian poet and his Megarian hearers; hardly more so 
than the Boer forces before Ladysmith were to Sydney at 
Christmas of 1899. The conquest of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor by Persia had no great interest for Megara or for any 
city of Greece proper, least of all for a Dorian city. Doubtless 
the Megarians sympathised with the Greeks and not with the 
Persians, but they sympathised only as onlookers. They 
cannot have felt surprise that Cyrus should take over the 
Greek subjects of the Lydian kings, and they had not the 
slightest reason to fear for their own safety. Even their 
sympathy was perhaps not very strong, for the panhellenic 


1 P. 392, n. 2. 2 Schediasma de Theognide, p. 15. 
3 vi. 122. 
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feeling hardly existed before the Persian wars. In short, 
Theognis writing in Megara could never have mentioned the 
fear of Harpagus as one of the cares which his hearers were 
to drown in wine. 

Flach therefore is wrong; and if this poem is by a poet of 
Greece proper, it must refer to one of the Persian invasions 
of Greece. With this the language of 764 agrees: udev Tov 
Mydev deduotes morepov. In the first place, the participle 
takes its mood from the imperatival subjunctive wiveper ; it 
is equivalent to a subjunctive, not an indicative ; it implies an 
exhortation, not, as Flach imagines, a statement. Secondly, 
devduoTes means “fearing,” not “lamenting” or “ disgusted at”; 
it is appropriate to fears for one’s own safety, not a friend’s. 
Thirdly, it is more than doubtful whether tov Myédev morepov 
could be used thus to denote war waged by the Medes against 
some third party not named. In English we do not speak 
of the war between the United States and Spain as the 
Spanish war or the American war unless America or Spain 
is mentioned or implied in the context. This is a very 
natural principle, common perhaps to all languages. So in 
Greek, when only one of the belligerent parties is mentioned, 
the other must be inferred from the context!; and the con- 

1 A few examples will shew how the Greeks use é\emos with a single genitive, 
or with an adjective equivalent to a single genitive, or with mpds and an accusative 
alone. J/iad iii. 165 (Priam is speaking) : 


Peo vi po alrioi elow, 
of wor Epwpunoav mbdemov todvdaxpy "Axara. 


Herodotus vi. 2: ‘Iorcaios...irédvve Trav "lévwv Thy ipyewovinv rod mpos Aapetov 
moéuov—the Ionians’ war with Darius. Thucydides i. 24. 5: of d¢ év rH médex 
bvres ’Emiiduviot wéumrovow és thy Képxupay mpéoBers...deduevor...rov Trav BapBdpwv 
morenov karahioac—the war of oi év rq wé\et with the barbarians. Thucydides i. 
32. 4: €s Tov mapdvra mbd€ewov KopwOlwv épjuor dv’ atrd xabéorauev—the Corcyraeans 
are speaking of their war with Corinth (Kopi @iwyv certainly goes with ré\euov, not 
with épfjuo). Xenophon, Hellenica, iii. 2. 22: Néyovres ws Kal 7d dpxatov ely 
otrw voumov, wh xpnornpidferOar rods “EXAnvas éd’ ‘“ENAjvwv rodéuw—the two 
parties are expressed by"EAAqvas and ‘EAAjvwr (Liddell and Scott are wrong in 
supposing that é¢’ governs ‘EAd\jvwv). Demosthenes, Philippic iv. 47: OnBalwv 
doxdbdruv dia Tov Pwxckdy mddrEwov ~yevouévwy—the Thebans’ war with the Phocians. 
Demosthenes, de Falsa Legatione, 83: re Pwxéwy rodeuy...4 7’ ard OnBalwy 
Gdev’ btmipxev quiv cal ro pnydémor’ édOciy dv...els rhy ’Arrixhy Pidurmov pnde- 
OnBaiovs—the war of Philip and Thebes against the Phocians. When both 
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text of 764 neither mentions nor suggests any city but that in 
which the poet writes. 

Lines 75 7—68 then were written by some one resident in 
a city which was in real though perhaps not instant danger 
from Persian arms; not necessarily in Megara, if this poem 
stood alone. But in the next poem but one, the place as well 
as the occasion is indicated. 773—88 were written at 
Megara, the city of Alcathous, whom Apollo helped in the 
task of restoring its walls; and they were written at a time 
when “the wanton host of the Medes” was a present peril to 
the city. To what events do they refer? Not to the disas- 
trous expedition of Mardonius in the year 492; for then 
the Persians got no further than Macedonia, the danger 
never came near Megara, and the Greeks never felt the need 
of union or the evils of discord. It was in 491, when Darius 
sent heralds to demand earth and water from the Greek 
cities, that fear of Persia began to be felt. Aegina and other 
islands, and perhaps the Thebans and Thessalians, submitted 
tothe king. In 490 the Persian army overran Euboea, which 
Theognis is known to have visited!; destroyed Eretria, per- 
haps the very city or a near neighbour of the very city in 
which he had stayed; and brought Athens, which is within 
thirty miles of Megara, into extreme danger; while Sparta, 
the leading city of Greece, remained criminally idle. Thus 
all the conditions of our poem are satisfied ‘by the events of 
490. They are satisfied also by the last Persian invasion. 
In the winter of 481—48o the terrible army of Xerxes began 
its march. In 480 the Greeks’ first line of defence was broken 
at Thermopylae; the Persians occupied Histiaea and Attica, 
ravaged Phocis, and marched to Delphi, the holy place of 
the god to whom our poem is addressed; while the land 
forces of the Greeks retreated to the Isthmus, which they 
fortified, breaking up the road north of Corinth and abandon- 
ing Megara to the invader. Up to this point the Greeks had 


parties are to be expressed, two genitives are used, or a genitive together with 
mpos and an accusative. Thus Xenophon, Aedlenica iii. 2 ad _finem: ottrw pév 5h 6 
Aaxedaimoviwy kat ’Hrelwy mébdrenos ernie. 

1 Line 784. 
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worked together for the most part, but the dissensions which 
preceded the battle of Salamis suit the words adpadiny 
ésopav Kal otacw “EXdjvev AaopOopov. The victory at 
Salamis relieved Megara and southern Greece from danger 
for a while; but in May or June of 479 Mardonius occupied 
Athens for the second time, and his cavalry overran the 
Megarid’. Early in the autumn of the same year the victories 
at Plataea and Mycale finally rid Greece of its foes. 

Thus our poem refers either to the invasion of 490 or to 
that of 480 and 479; to which of the two, we cannot say* 
It may be urged that if Theognis had lived till 479 the 
events of the ten preceding years would have left more traces 
in his poetry ; but such an argument from the poet’s silence 
can have little value. Nor can the question be decided by 
the words #pos érepyouévov’, since the war of 490 and the 
two stages of the war of 480 and 479 each came to an end in 
the summer or early autumn. The important fact is that 
Theognis was alive and writing at least as late as 490. 


Ill. Cerinthus and the Lelantian Plain. 


ol pot avadkins: amo pev KrpivOos drorer, 
AnXavtov & ayabov Kxeipetat oivoredov* 
ot 8 ayalot hevyouo., modu Sé Kaxol Sd1érrovew. 
os 89 Kuwerifov Zeds drécere yévos. 
Thus 891—4 are given by A. In the last line all the manu- 
scripts but A and one other have Ws cuwerrifov. 

Cerinthus is first mentioned in the //zad; it was a town 
on the north-east coast of Euboea. 71d AnXavrov mediov or 
Tro AnXavtuioy mediov is first mentioned in the hymn to the 
Pythian Apollo; it was a rich plain lying between Eretria 


1 Herodotus ix. 14: baroorpépas b€ rhv orparchy Hye él ra Méyapa* % dé tarros 
mpoehOotca karimmdcaro xwpnv Thy Meyapléa. és ravrnv 67 éxacrdrw THis Edpémns 
TO mpos HAlov SvvovTos } Ilepotxh abrn orparin amixero. 

2 J. Beloch (Weue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 731, n. 2) decides in 
favour of 480, thinking the war of 490 inadmissible as well as all earlier events. 

’ For the connexion between spring and the worship of Apollo see G. F. 
Unger, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1890, pp. 153—83. 
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and Chalcis, and these cities often went to war about it'. 
Now we know from line 784 that Theognis visited Euboea : 
HrOov pev yop éywye Kal eis LuKeAnv Tote yaiay, 
nrOov & EvBoins apredoev rediov, 
Sraptnv t Evpwra Sovaxotpopou dyNadv adotuv, 
kai mw’ édirevy tpoppovws tavTes émrepyopmevor. 
How do these lines bear upon 891—4? Line 784 has not 
received the attention which it deserves. meédiov is never 
simply equivalent to yf or y@wv ; the meaning “flat land” can 
always be traced*. Nevertheless the Latin version in Seber’s 
edition translates EvSoins auedoev rediov by “ Euboeae 
vitiferum solum”; and in this rendering all subsequent 
writers must be supposed to have acquiesced, since none of 
them infers from these words anything more than that 
Theognis visited Euboea.. But this translation is quite in- 
admissible. ediov must have its regular meaning “plain.” 
The next question is whether EvBoins is a genitive of 
definition or a partitive genitive. If the former, the words 
must mean: “the flat vine-clad island of Euboea.” But 


1 Strabo x. i. 12: TO wey ody whéov wmodbyour ddAAHAaS al wddevs abras, wepl 
5é Anddyrov dievexOetoa...(here is a lacuna)...006’ orw redéws éraicayro. In x. 
iii. 6 Strabo says that Curetes settled in Chalcis and waged continual wars about 
the Lelantian plain. 
2 Apparent exceptions vanish under scrutiny. In //ad viii. 21— 
GX’ ovk dy éptcar’ €& ovpavddev medlovde 
Liv’ vrarov whorwp’— 
medlov means the lower ground in contrast with the mountain-top; for é& odparddev 
is equivalent to €& OvAdurroo, where the meeting of the gods to whom Zeus speaks 
is being held—line 3: dxpordry xopupy wodvdepddos OvAdurrovo, Line 25 proves 
this beyond all doubt, in spite of Aristarchus’ law that in Homer Olympus is never 
another name for the sky. J/tad xx. 145: 


TELXOS... 
bynrdv, 7h pd of TpBes cal Iladd\ds ’AOjvn 
moleov, Oppa TO Kiros bwexmpopvywv ddéaro, 
ommére pv cevacro am’ qdvos medlovde— 
from the broken beach to the level ground behind. Odyssey xv. 183: 
m kal ép’ Urmouvy udorw Bddev* of 5é wad’ OKa 
Hiéav medlovde dia mrddos weuadres— 
into the open country from the town, which the poet imagined perhaps as built, 
like many old towns, on a height. 
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Euboea is not flat. For the most part it is very mountainous. 
“Its general want of breadth,” says Grote’, “leaves little room 
for plains. The area of the island consists principally of 
mountain, rock, dell, and ravine.” The only two plains of 
any extent are the plain of Histiaea and the Lelantian 
plain. Nor is it noted as a whole for its vineyards, but for its 
pastures or cornfields; and the only parts which were famous 
for wine were the two plains just mentioned, roAvotadunos 
‘Ioriaca? and Andavtov ayabdv oivoredsov. If then EvBoins is 
a genitive of definition, Theognis has given an incredibly bad 
description of the island for one who had visited it. Surely 
it is not fair to charge him with this blunder, if the passage 
will bear another interpretation. If EvBoins is taken.to be 
a partitive genitive, all difficulty is removed. 

What Theognis says, then, is not “I have visited Euboea, 
that vine-clad plain,” but “I have visited the vine-clad plain 
which is in Euboea.’ By this he can have meant nothing 
but the Lelantian plain. The plain of Histiaea is of no 
importance in Greek literature. The Lelantian plain, on the 
other hand, is mentioned in the hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
among the places which Apollo passed when he came down 
from Olympus and journeyed through Thessaly, Euboea and 
Boeotia till he came to Telphusa; and in history it is promi- 
nent as a cause of disputes between Chalcis and Eretria. 

Notice that lines 783—6 have resisted all attacks. Not 
even Welcker or Sitzler banishes them from Theognis. It 
may therefore be said with certainty that Theognis visited 
the Lelantian plain, which would imply that he visited either 
Chalcis or Eretria or both’. This fact makes it at least 
highly probable that he and no other is the author of lines 
89I—4, of woe avadkins KTH. 

A further reason for thinking them the work of a visitor 


1 History of Greece, pt. 11. ch. xii. 

2 Iliad ii. 537. 

° If we ascribe to Theognis one version of the hexameters yalns uev rdons 7d 
Tedaoyixov dpyos &uewov xrd., that would be a reason for preferring Chalcis to 


Eretria here, since the men who drank the water of fair Arethusa were the men of 
Chalcis. ; 
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to Euboea, not a native, is to be found in line 888. 885—90 
may be translated thus:— 

“ Peace and plenty be the lot of this city, that I may revel 
with others; I love not evil war. 

“And prick not up thine ear too much at the herald’s loud 
cry, for ’tis not for our fatherland that we strive. 

“Nay, but it were shame to be present and mounted on 
swift steeds and yet not look upon the sorrowful battle?” 

Then follow 891—4, the lines under discussion. We have 
already seen reason to believe that the pieces of our collec- 
tion are not arranged haphazard or on any arbitrary principle. 
Other things equal, it is desirable that adjacent pieces should 
be interpreted in the light of one another. Applying this 
method to 885—94, we find that in the first two couplets the 
poet is for holding aloof from the war, with which asa stranger 
he has no great concern. In the third, which is antithetic to the 
first two, he puts forward the other side of the question, the 
disgrace of standing idle while others fight. In the fourth he 
bewails the misfortunes of the city with which are his sym- 
pathies, and curses those to whom its failure is due. The 
whole is a short chain of little poems. Thus 891—4 may 
fairly be assumed to be the work of one who was interested 
in the war not as a member of either of the parties but as a 
visitor from abroad*. This serves to strengthen one’s distrust 
of the criticism which banishes poems from Theognis for no 
better reason than that they mention places with which he 
was not obviously and admittedly connected. 

The question remains, what was this war wherein Cerinthus 
was destroyed and the Lelantian plain laid waste? Strabo 
and others tell us that the Lelantian plain was the cause of 


1 It is grammatically better to take the words thus than to include the 
participles under the 7, though the use of the accusatives (rapedyra and émiBdyra) 
instead of datives is perhaps slightly in favour of the latter course. 

2 W. Vischer thinks that wéAw in 893 proves that 891—4 cannot be by 
Theognis, since in Theognis wé\:s always refers to Megara. It would be more 
accurate to say that wéds refers to the city in which Theognis was residing when 
he wrote each poem, and that most or many of his political poems were written in 
Megara. 


H. 19 
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quarrels between Chalcis and Eretria, but accurate knowledge 
of the history of Euboea before the Persian wars we have 
none; and we do not know how Cerinthus, which was more 
than thirty miles from those two cities, came to be involved 
in their disputes, though of course many towns of Euboea 
may have fought on either side. All that it is safe to say is 
that the destruction of Cerinthus and the ravaging of the 
plain took place in some war between Chalcis and Eretria. 

An attempt has been made to infer an approximate date 
from an emendation of 894. The word xuwerjifov or 
ckuwWedrifov is unmetrical and apparently meaningless. Her- 
mann proposed Kuyedsddv, and Bergk reads Kuwedsdéwr ; 
and no better conjecture has been made. What would this 
word mean? Merope’s father was named Cypselus, but he 
is quite unimportant in legend and in no way connected with 
Euboea. Another Cypselus was the father of the elder 
Miltiades ; but he does not appear to have taken a leading 
part in affairs, and his famous descendants are never called 
and are not likely to have been called Cypselids, since a 
patronymic is not thus applied to several successive genera- 
tions unless the person from whose name it comes was 
himself a man of note. Nor is it likely that the Athenian 
Cypselus was connected with the Cypselids of Corinth or 
with the Arcadian Cypselus, the father of Merope; for his 
family claimed descent from Aeacus king of Aegina. The 
only Cypselids who play a part in history are the tyrants of 
Corinth. The dynasty was founded by Cypselus, who reigned 
from about 655 to 625; it was continued by his son Periander, 
who reigned probably from 625 to 584; and it ended with 
Psammetichus, who reigned three years*. Thus if line 894 
refers to any of these three, the poem cannot well have been 
written later than 581; and it is incredible that the literary 
activity of Theognis should have lasted from 581 to 490. 

But the reference to the Cypselids of Corinth is very far 


1 Herodotus vi. 35: MvAriddns 6 Kupédov...ra ev dvéxabev dm’ Aliaxod re kat 
Alylvns yeyovws. The silence of Herodotus proves that Miltiades was not related 
to the Cypselids of Corinth. 

2 The length of each reign is given by Aristotle, Politics v. 12. 
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from certain. To begin with, KuWedcdéwr is only a conjecture; 
and though the change is small it does not remove all 
difficulty. The use of ws to introduce a wish is called 
barbarous by Cobet ; and even if this condemnation is too 
severe’, 62 is out of place. It is therefore possible that some 
larger corruption has occurred than the change of A to Z? 
But even if Kuyedsdéwy were established in the text beyond 
all doubt, still we should not be bound to refer it to the 
Cypselids of Corinth. We have seen that two persons of 
history and one of legend bore the name Cypselus, so that it 
cannot have been very rare. Moreover the evidence on which 
Corinth is given a part in the struggle between Chalcis and 
Eretria is extremely weak, as a careful examination will 
shew. 

The reason why so much more importance is attached 
to this war by modern than by ancient writers is perhaps to 
be traced to a misunderstanding of a passage of Thucydides, 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the first book 
Thucydides describes the earliest sea-battles and the growth 
of naval powers. In the fifteenth chapter he turns to wars 
waged on land. “ War by land,” he says, “whence any power 
was derived there was none. All that did take place were 
between neighbours and neighbours. Greeks did not go on 
foreign expeditions far from home for the subjugation of 
others. For the chief cities were not surrounded by subject 
states. Nor again did they form free and equal alliances for 
purposes of war*. Instead of that, the disputes were local and 
confined to adjoining cities. The war in which more than in 
any other the rest of Greece also took part as allies of one or 
the other party was the war waged of old between Chalcis 
and Eretria.” That is not to say that all the rest of Greece 
or any considerable part of it took sides. All that Thucydides 


1 The three passages which Bergk quotes from Homer against him are ill 
chosen, for in two at least ws should be read. 
* It is perhaps worth while to notice that «#pw@os means bee-bread and 
kuédov a beehive. 
* This must be the meaning of the sentence. avrof means ‘‘of their own free 
will.” 
19—2 
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says is that more states besides the principals in the quarrel 
took part in this war than in the other land-wars of the early 
times of Greece; he does not say that these foreign partici- 
pants were either many (except by comparison) or important. 
It must be evident to any one who follows out the train of 
thought that Thucydides regarded it as a land-war, not as 
a sea-war, and therefore as a small war, notagreat. If tothe 
Milesians, the Samians, and some Thessalians, who are known 
to have joined in, we add Megara and Corinth, who are 
thought by some? to have joined in, then this war must have 
been a striking exception to the rule which Thucydides lays 
down: éxdpuouvs otpatetas modv amo THs éavT@V é7 Addr@V 
Kataotpopy ov« éEnecav of “EXXves. 

Thedanguage of Herodotus too suggests that this war was 
after all only a small affair. He mentions it only once, in 
v. 99:— Apictaryopns Oé, erred) of Te AOnvatos aixovto eixoct 
vnucl, awa ayouevor “Epetptéwv mévte Tpinpeas, ov ov THY 
"AOnvaiwy ydpw éotparevovTo adda THY avTov Midnotwr, 
operropeva ot arrodiddvtes (of yap 6n Muirjovoe mporepov 
toiot "Eperpiedor tov mpos Xadxidéas odepov cuvduyverkar, 
éte wep Kal Xadkidedae avtia Epetpréwv kai Mirynoiov Lapror 
éBonGeov)—ovror ov éreite oft atrikovTo Kai of ddXoOL TUMpAKXOL 
Taphnoav, éroueto otpatninv o “Apiotayopns és Lapdis. No 
mention of Samos or the Samians has occurred before this 
point in the fifth book; they are not mentioned again until 
chapter 112, and then quite casually; and they took no part 
in the march to Sardis. Why then does Herodotus single 
out Samos for mention here? It is hard to believe that he 
would not have mentioned Megara and Corinth as well, had 
he known that they too joined in the war between Chalcis and 
Eretria. It is true that Miletus and the neighbouring island 
of Samos form a sort of pair; but so would Megara and 
Corinth, if they sided one with Chalcis and one with Eretria*. 
Nor is it like Herodotus to miss such a chance of giving 
information by the way. The inference is obvious: Miletus 


1 By the writer of the article on Chalkis in Pauly-Wissowa, to take a. very 
recent instance. 
? As the writer in Pauly-Wissowa would have us believe. 
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and Samos were the only two cities of note which Herodotus 
knew to have taken part in the war. Perhaps the northern 
colonies of Chalcis and Eretria assisted their mother-cities ; 
but no city of Chalcidice approached the importance of 
Samos or Miletus in early times; and lack of ships may have 
prevented them from giving effective help. The silence of 
Herodotus, Thucydides and later writers is a very strong 
reason for excluding Corinth and Megara from the war. It 
is true that the Corinthians, perhaps in the reign of Periander, 
founded Potidaea in Chalcidice*; but that proves nothing, 
for it must not be supposed that this region was an Euboean 
preserve. The quarrel between Periander and Samos is not 
referred by Herodotus® to the Euboean war, but only to a 
consequence of Periander’s relations with Corcyra. The sup- 
position that Chalcis, Eretria, Samos and Miletus were the 
only considerable cities engaged in the war is in no way 
incompatible with the passage of Thucydides ; for a land-war 
which embraced cities on both sides of the Aegean was an 
exception to the rule which he had laid down; and if he had 
known of any war which involved many more cities than four 
he would not have laid down the rule, or at least he would 
have dwelt longer upon the exception. 

For these reasons it is very rash to assume that Kupersdéwr, 
if that is what Theognis wrote, refers to the participation of 
the Corinthian dynasty in the war between Chalcis and 
Eretria. If on the other hand we follow Camerarius* and 
take Kuyedsdéwr to be a use of the particular for the general, 
and to mean nothing more than tupavvey, then the word 
ceases to be evidence for the date of these lines, except in so 
far as it proves that they were not written before the latter 
part of the reign of Periander; for Periander was the first 
Cypselid tyrant, and the early years of his reign could not 
have made his name a reproach. 


1 See W. Vischer, K/letne Schriften, i. pp. 588 ff. 

2 iii. 48—9. 

3 This is his note: éwjveyxe 5€ dpay mapoymuddn, kata TOy Tupayyixds kal wuds 
wpoorarovvTwy, 7 Kal mavovpyws évedpevdvTwy TH TSv wodiTGy édevdepla, prmovmevor 
(sic) ras Kupédouv rod ’Heriwvos 7 Ilepidvdpov rod Kuyédov dvocioupyias. 
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Flach mentions another suggestion: “ A. von Gutschmid 
has reminded me that by the race of the Cypselids may well 
be meant the Athenian Miltiades, son of Cypselus, and that 
the events in Euboea to which the poet refers may belong to 
the year 506 B.C.” This is highly improbable. We do not 
hear nor is it likely that the family of Miltiades was ever 
called “the Cypselids.” The elder Miltiades was dead before 
506; the younger, the son of Cimon, does not figure in ° 
Athenian history until after the collapse of the Ionian revolt, 
and in 506 he was engaged in the affairs of the Chersonese. 
Nor does Cerinthus appear to have had any share in the events 
of 506%. Herodotus’ description’ of the Athenian invasion of 
Euboea mentions no city but Chalcis. There may be some 
who would understand Kuwedcdéov of the Corinthians and yet. 
refer the lines to the events of 506. But why should the 
Corinthians be cursed for the fall of Chalcis? It is true that 
the Corinthians were the cause of the breaking up of the 
army of Cleomenes’, whereby Athens became free to avenge 
herself on Boeotia and Chalcis: but why should the poet’s 
resentment be directed against them rather than against the 
Athenians themselves? And why should he call the Corin- 
thians Kuyedidar, when Corinth was in the hands of the 
party which had expelled the Cypselids? 

These hypotheses being discarded, we are left with the 
simple fact that the poem speaks of the destruction of 
Cerinthus and the wasting of the Lelantian plain. Since 
Eretria was no longer a city of consequence after the Persian 
invasion of 490, and since the plain was in dispute before 
that between Eretria and Chalcis, it is to be presumed that 
these lines were written before 490; but how long before we 
cannot say*. 


1 This is well shewn by W. Vischer, A/ezne Schriften, i. pp. 588 ff. 
2 v.77. 3 Herodotus v. 75. 
4 More is said about this question in Appendix VII. 
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IV. The Sicilian Elegy. 


Suidas tells us that Theognis éypawev éXeyelav eis Tovs 
cwbévtas tTav Lupakovaiwv év TH ToAvopKig. Some scholars 
have referred this to the events narrated by Herodotus? in his 
account of Hippocrates tyrant of Gela: modvopKéovtos yap 
‘Immoxpateos Kadduroniras te kai Nakious cai Zayxdaiovs Te 
kal Aecovtivovs Kai mpos Yupnkociovs te Kal Tov BapBapwv 
cuxvous, avnp épaiveto év rovtoc. Toic. Tohémoror ewv Oo 
Té\wv Aaprpotatos. tav 6é elroy Todiovy TovTwY TV 
Lupynxoveéwy ovdeuia dwépuye SovrAocvvnv tpos ‘IamoKpateos. 
Supykociovs S€ KopivOcoi re nal Kepxupaion éppvcavto payn 
ésowbévtas éri totau@ "EXop@: éppicavto dé ovTou ert 
rowwide xatadrdakavtes, er & Te ‘Immoxpater Kapapivapy 
Supykociovs tapadodvars Lupnkociov bé jv Kapapia to 
apxaiov. Note in the first sentence the arrangement of the 
copulae, and the preposition mpos. Since wodopKéew pds 
tivas is not a possible construction, it is evident that zrodvop- 
Kéovtos governs no word later than Aecovtivovs. The pro- 
ceedings against the Syracusans, then, were not of the nature 
of a siege, and Herodotus goes on to explain why: because 
after Hippocrates had defeated the Syracusans on the Eloros 
peace was brought about by the intervention of Corinth and 
Corcyra’. 

We know of no siege of Syracuse earlier than the famous 
siege which began in 414. Accordingly some scholars see in 
the words of Suidas a confused reference to the siege of 414, 
and ascribe this elegy to “the writer of very frigid tragedies 
who was nicknamed Snow.” But this person did not belong 
to literature except indirectly through the gibes of Aristo- 
phanes?, and it is not likely that his works survived, or even 
their names. Moreover, if he wrote on those who were saved 
from the siege, they must have been the remnants of the 
A thenian army, so that Suidas’ words are no true description 


1 vii. 154. 
2 See E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily, ii. pp. 116—9. 
3 Acharnians 11, 140; Thesmophoriazusae 170. 
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of such a poem; and if the text is wrong, or Suidas mistaken, 
the elegy may have been written by our Theognis after all. 

We know of only one event which could have given him 
occasion for such a poem. In 483 the inhabitants of the 
Hyblaean Megara were removed “from the city and district,” 
as Thucydides says, by Gelon tyrant of Syracuse. This was 
- between the battle of Marathon and the battle of Salamis, 
therefore either not long before or not long after the time 
when Theognis wrote 773—-88. He was for some part of his 
life a citizen of the Hyblaean Megara; and he must have 
visited Sicily once at least before he wrote 773—88, if 783—8 
are to be attached (as they certainly should be) to what 
precedes. Perhaps he was in the city during the siege, and 
its fallwas the cause of his return to his birthplace; but this 
cannot of course be proved. In any case the colony’s 
calamity was a very natural theme for a poet of the mother 
city to choose. 

Gelon’s treatment of Megara is thus described by Hero- 
dotus?: Meyapéas te tods év Yuxedin, ws TodLopKEcpevot és 
OmoNoyinv TpoTeXwOpNeay, TOS MEV AVTOV TaXéas, GeLpauévous 
Te TOAEMOV aAVUT@® Kal TpoddoKMvTas atronéecOar dia TodTO, 
ayayov €s Tas LupnKovaas ToAunTtas érroince’ Tov dé SHwov 
tov Meyapéwv, ovK €ovTa peTaitiov Tov ToAem“ou TOUTOU oUdE 
TMpocdeKoMEevov KaKOov ovdeV TreicecOal, ayaywov Kal ToUTOUS 
és Tas LupnKovoas améboto én éEaywyn éx Lixedins. If we 
insert v7o in the text of Suidas, éAeyelav eis tovs cwbévtas 
io TOV Lupakovolwy év TH TodopKia might mean “an elegy 
on those who were kept by the Syracusans in the siege,” that 
is to say, the rich Megarians whom Gelon kept as citizens of 
Syracuse, in contrast with the common people whom he sold 
out of Sicily.. eis would then mean not “in honour of” but 
simply “on,” its usual meaning in the titles, for example, of 
the poems in the Greek anthology. Possibly the elegy was 


1 The evidence for this event and its date is in Thucydides vi. 3 and 4, 
Herodotus vii. 156. See Grote, new edition, v. p. 69; Freeman, ii. pp. 131—2, 
498—9. 

? vii. 156. 
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not laudatory but abusive, in the manner of Archilochus 
rather than of Simonides. 

Other alterations of the text might be suggested. If eis 
Tovs awbévtas amo Tov Xvpakovaiwy were read, the reference 
might be to a party of irreconcileables who had broken 
through the besieging army and made good their escape, 
like the two hundred and twelve at Plataea. Herodotus 
mentions nothing of the kind, but his account is not full. 
- The confusion, however, is very likely due to Suidas himself. 
In any case it is probable that his statement is not false, but 
only a mistaken account of the truth. Of the elegy itself not 
a trace remains; ovdév Oavyacrov, for the Modca tradixn 
almost shared its fate. The fact that there occurred in 
483 an event which satisfies more or less the statement of 
Suidas is an additional reason for thinking that the literary 
activity of Theognis lasted till the time of the Persian wars, 
and that the traditional date of his dx is wrong. 

Thus, though the evidence is not enough to fix the date 
of Theognis with precision, it suffices to prove almost beyond 
doubt that he was writing as late as 490 and probably some 
years later. 


V. Onomacritus. 


Remarks were made above on the names of the persons 
to whom Theognis writes. Some of them, we found, occur 
disproportionately often in inscriptions of Boeotia, Oropus 
and Chalcis; but more than this there is no hope of learning 
except with regard to the Onomacritus of line 503 and the 
Simonides of 469, 667 and 1349. 

There are two Onomacriti in Greek history. Of one no 
more is known than what may be gathered from a passage 
in Aristotle’s Poditics': meipdvtar dé tives Kal cuvayew @s 
‘Ovopaxpitov pév yevouévou mpodtov Sewvod mepl vouobeciar, 
yupvacOnvar 8 avrov év Kpntn Aoxpov évta kai éridnuodvta 
KaTa Téxvnv pavTiKnv: Tovtov Sé yevérOar Oarnra éEraipor, 


2. i. ps 1374 a 
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Oarytos § axpoativ Aveodpyov cal Zadevxov, ZarevKov bé 
Xapovdav. adda TadTa pév Néyovoww GoKeTTOTEpOY TOV YpoVeV 
éyovtes. The Thales here mentioned is of course not the 
philosopher of Miletus but the lyric poet of Gortyn or 
Elyros in Crete. Several pieces of evidence connect him 
with Lycurgus?. The account which Aristotle slights made 
him the instructor of Zaleucus; and since the legislation of 
Zaleucus is assigned to 660, the date of Thaletas and his 
companion Onomacritus could not on that view have been 
later than the end of the eighth century or the beginning of 
the seventh, and so not later, perhaps earlier, than the 
probable date of Callinus and Archilochus. Bergk thinks 
it quite likely that Thaletas used the elegiac metre freely as 
others did®. It is not likely at all. Since Thaletas never 
figures in Greek literature except as one of the earliest 
masters of melic poetry, there is a strong presumption that 
he did not write elegiacs; for elegiacs of his would have had 
an especial value as the earliest or among the earliest of their 
kind, and at least the memory of them would have survived. 
Hence it is hard to agree with Bergk, who says of lines 
503—8: “This Onomacritus seems to be the Locrian, not the 
Athenian...... If it is to the Locrian Onomacritus that these 
lines are addressed, the poem should perhaps be ascribed to 
Thaletas.” Surely Aristotle’s criticism applies to the German 
scholar: adAd Tatra wéev eyes agKkeTTTOTEpoy TOY YpovwV 
EYOv. 

The other Onomacritus is mentioned in Herodotus’ narra- 


1 This fact seems to render valueless an argument advanced by Professor 
Ridgeway (in the Zvansactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, ii. p. 135) 
and accepted by Mr Hicks (in the edition of books i—v of the Politics by 
Susemihl and Hicks) against the authenticity of this chapter of the Fo/dtics. 
Professor Ridgeway points out that the form OdAnrTos is contrary to the practice of 
Aristotle, who elsewhere uses the proper dialectic forms of personal names; compare 
Oddew rod Midryolov in 1259 a. But here Aristotle is speaking of the poet, 
sometimes called Thaletas, who was not an Ionian but a Cretan; and the by-form 
Oadjras shews that the stem of his name OdAns is Oadnr-, and the genitive 
accordingly OdAnros; compare KéAns, Mdy7s etc. 

2 All that is known about him is recorded in Susemihl and Hicks, p. 352. 

% Note on 1211—6: ‘‘quem elegiaco numero passim sicut alios usum esse, 
sane est verisimile.” 
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tive of the visit of the Pisistratidae to Xerxes at the Persian 
court!: éyovres "Ovopaxpitoy dvdpa ’A@nvaiov ypnoporoyov 
te kal Siabérnvy ypnopov tdv Movoaiov aveBeByKxecay, Tiyv 
éyvOpnv mpoxatadrvaapevo. é€EnracOn yap vo ‘Immapxou Tob 
Tlewciatpdrov 0 ‘Ovopaxpitos €& ’AOnvéwr, ex’ abtopopy adovs 
io Aacov tod “Eppuovéos éutrovéwv és ta Movaaiov ypnopov 
@s ai émi Anuvw émixeipevar vjco. ddpavifoiato Kata THS 
Oaracons. Sud é&jrAacé piv 0“ Irmapyos, mpoTepov ypEewpevos 
Ta paddriota. ToTe 5€ guvavaBds Gxws amixotTo és div THY 
Bactréos, Aeyovtay tev Ilevototpatidéwy Tepi ad’Tov cepvods 
Noyous KaTéXeye TOV ypnouav’ ef pév TL évéot ohardwa Hépov 
T@® BapBapw, Tov pev Edreye ovdév, 0 SE Ta evTUYécTAaTA 
éxreyopevos EXeye, Tov Te “EXAHoTovTOV ws CevyOnvar ypeov 
ein Uw avdpos Ilépoew, tiv Te EXacw éeEnyedpevos. ovTOS TE 
5) xpnoumdéwy mpocepépeto, cai of te Ilecovotparidas Kat oi 
"Arevadar yrouas aodecxvipevor. This interesting person 
was expelled from Athens before 514, when Hipparchus was 
murdered; and he was in Susa after 485, when Xerxes 
came to the throne. Thus he was of mature years between 
490 and 480, the limits within which Theognis wrote lines 
773—88; he was engaged like Theognis in poetical work; 
and Megara is less than thirty miles from Athens. But the 
evidence, though it points to the identification of the friend of 
Theognis with the forger of oracles, does not suffice to prove 
it. This however is certain, that if the Onomacritus of line 
503 is either of the two he is the Athenian poet and not the 
Locrian lawgiver. 


VI. Simonides. 


According to the old chronologists the iambic poet 
Simonides led colonists from Samos to Amorgos four 
hundred and ninety years after the Trojan war, and so 
early in the seventh century.? 


1 vii. 6. 
* In the Chrestomathy of Proclus he is made contemporary with a Macedonian 
king “Avdvios, of whom nothing seems to be known. 
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Simonides of Ceos described himself in 476 as éyéwxov- 
raérer travdt Aewmpémeos?. This does not prove that he was 
then just eighty years old, but it implies that he was nearer 
eighty than seventy or ninety. He was therefore born soon 
after 560. He was invited to Athens by Hipparchus, who 
ruled with his brother from 527 to 514. After 514 he visited 
Thessaly, but in 490, when the battle of Marathon was 
fought, he had returned to Athens; and he was still or again 
at Athens in 476, when he trained a choir and recorded its 
victory in the poem quoted above. Afterwards he travelled 
to Magna Graecia and Sicily, where he died in 467. 

The Parian Marble mentions another poet named Simo- 
nides, who would be the grandfather of the great poet of 
Ceos?. He cannot have been born much later than 600. 
The grandson of the great Simonides would not be born 
much before 510. 

Another poet called Simonides is known only from Suidas: 
Luovidns Kapvotios 7 Epetprevs, érromo.s: tHv eis Avdrioa 
avvodov Tov Ayatav, TpiméTpov BiBrIia B’, wept Iduyevetas ev. 
He is probably later than Theognis, for the iambic metre was 
not applied to epic themes in early times. 

Simonides of Amorgos may possibly have been alive 
between 490 and 480 if the weaker tradition of his date is 
true. Simonides of Ceos was certainly alive then and in his 
prime; and in 490 and 476 he was at Athens, less than thirty 
miles from Megara. His grandfather can hardly have lived 
till 490. His grandson may have been alive then, but he 
cannot have been of mature years during much of Theognis’ 
life. The poet of Carystos or Eretria was probably not 
contemporary with Theognis. Thus it is most likely to the 
great Simonides, if to any of the five men of that name, that 
Theognis addressed lines 467—96, 667—-82 and 1345—50. 
Further than this it is not safe to go. 


1 Fragment 147. 
2 Croiset, ii.? p. 336, n. 1; H. Flach, Chronicon Parium, p. 22. 
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VII. Megara in the sixth century. 


Our knowledge of the history of Megara during the 
sixth century is neither extensive nor precise. The following 
passages have been used by Sitzler, Hiller, Flach and others. 

Plutarch, “EXAnvixa, 18: tis % maduwToKia; Meryapets 
@cayévn Tov TUpavvoyv éxBaddvtes ddiyov ypdvov érwhpovnaav 
Kata THY ToNLTelay* elta TOA Kata I]AdTwva Kai AxpaTov 
adtois édevOepiay Tadv Snuaywyav oivoxootvtay dSiapOapévtes 
TavTdTac. Ta T AXA TOls TAOVGLOLS AaENyaS TPOTEpepoVTO Kal 
mTapwovTes eis TAS OiKlas avTa@Y of TévnTeEs HElovY EcTiacbat Kal 
Secmveiy modvTeAds, ef SE pu) TUYXavoLEev, Tpds Biav Kal pe? 
bBpews éyp@vtTo Tact. Tédos dé Soypa Oéwevor Tovs TOKOUS 
dverpdtrovto mapa tav Saverotav, ods SedwKoTtes ETUyyavor, 
TadwtoKlav TO yuyvowevovy TpocayopevoarTes. 

Aristotle, Politics, 1302 b: dtd xatadpovnow sé Kal 
otaciafovor Kal émitiPevtat, olov ev Te Tals ddvyapyiats..., 
Kal év tais Snpoxpatiais of evTopot KaTadpovncartes THs 
arakias Kal avapxias, olov Kal év OnBais peta thv év Oivo- 
PUTOLS MayNnY KAaKasS TodTEVOMEVOLS ) SnuoKpatia SiehOapn, Kal 
% Meyapéwv 8 atakiav nai avapyiay Ar7nOévTor. 

1304 b: wapamAnoiws 5é Kal » &v Meyapos KcatervOn 
Snmoxpatia: of yap Snuaywyol, iva Xpnwata éywou Sypevery, 
é&éBadXov tTodAXods TOV yvwpipwv, &ws TOAXOds Erroincay Tovs 
hevyovtas* of S€ KaTidvTes Eviknoav payxomevos Tov SHpmov Kab 
KaTéoTnoay THY OALyapxiav. 

1300 a: 7) yap mdvtes of ToNtTas Kabiotaow 1 TLVés, Kai 4) 
ex TavTav  é€x TwWav apwpiopévar, olov 7) TywnuaTe 7 yéver 
) apeTn  Twe TowovT@ Aro, worep év Meydpos ex TaV 
cuyKkaTenOovTwy Kai cvppayecauévoy tpos Tov Shpor. 

Strabo, ix. I. 18: modXais 5€ Kéypntar petaBorais 4) TOV 
Meyapéwv morus, cvppéver S Sums péexpe viv. 

From these passages it appears that after the fall of 
Theagenes the people gradually gained power until they 
established a reign of terror. Many of the aristocrats were 
banished that their property might be confiscated. When 
the exiles had become numerous they attacked and defeated 
the democrats and set up an oligarchy. 
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This outline has been filled in by different writers in 
different ways. Flach, for instance, tells us? that the aristo- 
crats were defeated in battle by the democrats. He refers to 
the first of the three passages of the Politics, which contains 
no mention of any such battle; indeed Aristotle’s use of the 
imperfect é€éSardov and the clause €ws roddAods érroincav 
Tovs pevyovtas make it quite certain that the aristocrats were 
not expelled in a body, but one by one or a few at a time, 
probably by abuse of legal forms and not by force. The 
exiles, says Flach, conspired against the democracy, but their 
first attempt, of which Theognis was the life and soul, mis- 
carried through dissension. For this there is not a shred of 
evidence. At the second attempt, he continues, the exiles 
defeated the democrats, who had previously chosen a tyrant. 
The evidence for this tyrant is lines 847—50 of Theognis ; 
evidence to shew that he was reigning when the nobles 
restored themselves there is none. At the beginning of the 
Persian wars, he says in conclusion, quiet had been completely 
restored in Megara. The only evidence for this is the fact 
that Megara took part in the Persian wars; but so did 
Athens, and yet Athens was divided by political dissensions 
which were forgotten in face of a national danger. 

Where Flach has advanced so boldly cautious men will 
fear to tread. We have all seen puzzles consisting of sections 
cut in various shapes, which can only be fitted together in 
one way. If some of the pieces of such a puzzle are missing 
the rest may be combined in several different arrangements, 
none necessarily right. From this Megarian puzzle not some’ 
but most of the pieces are lost. The wisest course is to 


1 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 395. Flach pays Sitzler the compliment 
of close imitation, not observing that Sitzler draws upon his fancy. Compare 
pp- 397—8 of Flach with pp. 46—7 of Sitzler’s edition. The German is little 
more than a paraphrase of the Latin, less some qualifications such as ‘“‘ut videtur” 
and plus some lively touches such as ‘‘Strassenkampf.” 

As evidence for Megara’s part in the Persian wars Sitzler rightly refers to 
Simonides, epigram 107, and Herodotus viii. 1, viii. 45, ix. 21. Flach refers to 
these passages as ‘Simon. ep. 107; Herod. i. 45, ix. 41,” and appeals to them 
in support of his description of the exiles’ second attack and their defeat of the 
democrats, events with which they have nothing to do. 
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throw up the game in despair. There might be some hope of 
success if the poems of Theognis were arranged in chrono- 
logical order; but that not even Sitzler assumes. Of the 
poems which can be dated with anything like certainty the 
earlier, the Euboean poem, comes after the later, the poems 
on the Persian wars. To Theognis or whoever arranged his 
poems as we have them their bearing on historical events was 
probably of little importance; it was their intrinsic value that 
he cared about; and the method on which he arranged them 
can no more be discovered at this distance of time than the 
method on which Virgil arranged his Eclogwes or Horace his 
Odes. Hiller, with his usual wisdom, chooses the better part’. 
“At the time when Megara was allied with Athens, between 
459 and 446, no exclusive oligarchy reigned; we hear of 
democratic conditions at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war?. What troubles and transformations the politics of this 
restless little people underwent, how often different forms of 
constitution replaced one another—in the present state of our 
knowledge who will trust himself to answer these questions 
with a confident voice?” 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 459- 
_ ? Thucydides iv. 66. 


CONCLUSION. 


IT remains to sum up the results to which these studies in 
Theognis lead. What has been found to be likely will here, 
for the sake of brevity, be set down as true. 

Theognis was a citizen of the Nisaean Megara. He lived 
to see the army of Xerxes enter Greece. He was acquainted 
with Onomacritus the forger of oracles, and with the lyric 
poet Simonides of Ceos. Before the Persian invasion he had 
visited Sparta, where he had friends; Euboea, where he took 
an interest in some quarrel between Chalcis and Eretria; and 
Sicily, where he became a citizen of the Hyblaean Megara. 
In some period of banishment he dwelt at Thebes. From 
his short elegiac poems, or some of them, he formed two 
collections not very different in contents or arrangement from 
the first and second books of our text. He wrote also an 
elegy on some siege of Syracuse or the Hyblaean Megara, 
which has perished ; and poems in at least one other metre, 
including eight hexameters which survive. 

It is the hope of the author that these studies have 
readjusted the balance of Theognidean criticism, and that 
henceforward the mere presence of a poem in the manuscripts 
will be taken as evidence that Theognis wrote it and put it 
where it is. Many difficulties of course will remain, but they 
will be not unlike the difficulties which the text of every 
Greek or Latin author presents. They will be more numerous © 
in the first book than in the second. Theognis began the 
first book with care, but after the first two hundred lines the 
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pieces are arranged more or less at random, though there is 
often connexion between poems and groups. This lack of 
plan left the book open to all the common kinds of corruption, 
and it has been sorely disfigured by scholars and scribes. It 
must be remembered that no set of little poems has survived 
from classical times without confusion, and that no other 
collection of poems so many, so short, and so disconnected, 
was handed down in manuscript for so many years. Perhaps 
we ought to wonder less that so much of Theognis has 
suffered than that so much remains sound. 


20 


APPENDIX I. 


XENOPHON APUD STOBAEUM, FLORILEGIUM LXXXVIIIL. 14. 
(See pp. 73-87.) : 


Sir RICHARD Jess has kindly allowed me to publish the following 
notes on this passage, which reached me too late for use in their 
proper place. They give an interpretation agreeable to my argument 


and accounting for ovr. 
“‘T express no view as to Xenophon’s documents; but I take 


his words thus:—‘ The whole subject of the poet’s discourse is the 
goodness or badness of men; his poetry is, in fact, a treatise on 
‘man, just as an expert in horses might write a manual on the training 
of a horse. Now (ovr) the starting point (apx7) of the poet’s con- 
ception (ris mroujoews) seems to me right; the primary condition 
from which he starts is good birth.’ 

“rt. The words zepi ovdevds addov Adyov wemoinrar prove at 
once that 9 zotyovs just afterwards means ‘the poetry’ (generally) 
of Theognis, so far as it was known to the writer, or was present to 
his mind at the time. 

“2. 4 ovv apxyn x.t.A. Here ovty introduces the remarks on 
this zoijous which the writer has to make. It does not denote 
a logical inference (‘therefore’). It is used, as ovv constantly is, 
to link a narrative or a criticism with the preceding mention of a 
subject or a person. ‘ Well, then...,’ or ‘ Now’—as we use ‘ Now’ 
at the beginning of an exposition. 

“3. 4 apxn THS moijoews. ‘The starting-point of ‘he poetry’=the 
starting-point of the poet’s treatment of the subject just mentioned ; 
the point from which his conception of it sets out. This does not, 
of course, imply that the particular verses which embody this apyy 
stood frst in the zoinots of which the writer is thinking. It mearis 
that the condition which they express is fundamental to his con- | 


ception.” 
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APPENDIX II. 
"EIIKOS AND ’BIIIKQ> IN SUIDAS. 


Suipas enumerates Pindar’s works as follows: éypaye de év 
BiBrLous if’ Awpids diardéxtw tadta* ddvpmrovixas, tvOovixas, tpocod.a, 
mapbévia, evOpovirpovs, Baxxixa, Sadvndopixa, maiavas, vropyypara, 
Upvous, dSiOvpapBous, cxoria, eyxwpua, Opyvovs, Spduata tpayixa uf’, 
érvypdppara erika Kal Katadoyadnv' mapawéoes tos “EAAnor wat adda 
melora. When the words ioOuovixas, veyeovixas have been inserted 
after ruftovixas (it was homoeoteleuton no doubt that caused them 
to be omitted), the last item of the seventeen books is the dpapara 
tpayixa. Elsewhere, though the books are differently grouped’, the 
total seventeen is the same; but no other list mentions or takes 
into account what follows the seventeen books in Suidas, namely 
the words from émvypaypata onwards. Thus the list of Suidas falls 
into two parts: firstly the seventeen books of lyric poems to which 
the other lists are confined, secondly the miscellanea which he alone 
records. ‘The second part Suidas or his authority must have con- 
sidered comparatively unimportant, for it stands outside the total 
of seventeen with which his list begins. Thus it is hard to believe 
with Hultsch, Bergk and others that émixa conceals some such 
statement of the total number of lines in Pindar’s poems as éry_x/6, 
24000 lines; for the proper place for such a total would be after 
the seventeen items of the main list, not after the eighteenth which 
belongs to the miscellaneous appendix. If Suidas had said...dpayara 
tpayixa i Ta TavTa ery Ko. Kat émrvypappata «tA, all would be 
well; but he does not. 

There was a very good reason for excluding the epigrams from 
the main list. They must have been few in number, not enough 
to form a BiBdAiov. Only one, of two lines, survives; and in view 
of the comprehensiveness of the Anthology the disappearance of 
the rest is fairly strong proof that they were not many in all. 

The last item of the list proper then is dpayara tpayixa if’. Is 


1 “*Oratione soluta,” Bernhardy. 
* See Schréder’s edition of Pindar, pp. 387—8. 
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it likely that Suidas would have gone on to the miscellanea without 
some particle to mark the transition? Suppose he marked it by 
kat: how is the loss of xat to be explained? It so happens that 
ig’, which immediately precedes émvypappara, is suspicious. To no 
other of the seventeen books is the number of pieces in it added. 
Some scholars therefore eject if’ as a repetition of the :¢’ at the 
beginning of the list, where it is the total of the books. Such 
a repetition is not very likely. A better remedy is to suppose that 
ig’ came from one of the common compendia for xai, a kappa with 
a curl beneath the last stroke’. The top stroke of the zefa may 
be a survival of the grave accent of xai. The corruption would of 
course be helped by the fact that .f’ had occurred not long before. 
If this explanation is right, Suidas’ list originally ended thus :...8pauara 
Tpayixa, Kal érypdppata erika, Kal Katadoyadny mapaivéerets Tots 
"EXAnot kat adda mreiora. 
The only epigram which is ascribed to Pindar is this’: 


xaipe dis nByoas Kai dis tahov avtiBodrnaas, 
4 , > . , , »” , 
Hoiod’*, avOpurois pétpov Exwv coins. 


The language is not the Doric of his odes but Ionic, and not the 
Ionic of Herodotus and Hippocrates, but the Ionic of Homer and 
epic. Though this couplet is probably not by Pindar, its dialect is 
that in which his genuine epigrams were probably written; for 
though a local dialect was occasionally used for epigrams in early 
times, the Ionic of epic is very much more common. Now Suidas 
heads his main list of the seventeen lyric books with an indication of 
their dialect: Awpié: duadéxtw. All that survives of Pindar is written 
in Doric except this one epigram. What more likely than that on 
coming to the epigrams Suidas or his authority should mention that 
they were not written in Doric like the lyric poems but in the epic 
dialect? Thus émixa might conceivably mean “in the epic dialect.” 
If it does not mean that, it means nothing. The Greek scholars 
must have felt the need of some word to denote the epic dialect as 
distinct from pure Ionic, and émixds and émixds were very natural 
words to choose. Even if the adjective cannot stand in Suidas, the 
change to émuxas is slight. 


1 See Bast’s Commentatio Palacographica; E. M. Thompson’s Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, p. 93. Other contractions of «cai might have caused the 
corruption as well as this. 

2 Schréder’s edition, p. 496. 
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éruxas in Suidas’ note on Theognis and émxa in his note on 
Pindar support each other, and make it at least possible that both 
are used with reference to dialect’. 


APPENDIX III, 


THEOGNIS AND TYRTAEUS. 


UnTIiL a few years ago the common opinion of the learned put 
Tyrtaeus in the obscurity of the seventh century before Christ. Since 
1896 his career has been placed by one scholar in the Messenian 
war which began about 464, by another in a revolt of the Messenians 
at the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth; 
another has thought fit to condemn the poems which bear his name 
as an Athenian forgery made during the Peloponnesian war; and 
another has shewn that the Laotychidas who is connected with the 
story of Tyrtaeus is not necessarily the conqueror of the Persians 
but possibly an earlier king, the fourth after Theopompus and the 
fifth before the victor of Mycale’. 

Now in discussing those poems of the Theognidean collection 
which resemble passages of Tyrtaeus I have taken it for granted that 
Theognis was the later poet of the two. He certainly was so if 
Tyrtaeus lived in the seventh century or in the time of the first 
Laotychidas ; and even if he flourished about 500, his poems may 
still have been known to Theognis, who saw at least the Persian 
invasion of 490. ‘Tyrtaeus was later than Theognis only if Dr Verrall 
is right in connecting him with the Messenian war which broke 


1 If such is the meaning of émixd, Suidas divided Pindar’s writings into three 
classes, of which the first was vastly more important than the other two: (1) poems 
(lyric) in Doric, (2) poems (epigrams) in the epic dialect, (3) prose. 

2 See A. W. Vetrall in the Classical Review, x. (1896) pp. 269 ff.; R. W. Macan 
in the same, xi. (1897) pp. 10 ff.; A. W. Verrall in the same, pp. 185 ff.; 
W. N. Bates in the Zramsactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, xxviii. (1897) pp. xlii. ff.; E. Schwartz in Hermes, xxxiv. (1899) 
pp: 428 ff.; H. Weil’s Ztudes sur ? Antigquité grecque, pp. 193 ff.; J. Beloch in 
Hermes, XXxv. (1900) pp. 254 ff. 
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out about 464. My reasons for not accepting this date are 
these. 

Firstly, what we know of the war of 464 leaves little room 
for Tyrtaeus. Athens sent Cimon with troops, not Tyrtaeus with 
songs, to the Spartans’ aid. 

Secondly, the victor of Mycale was banished from Sparta in 
469. Thus, until ‘the spurious analogy inserted in Herodotus’’ 
is finally condemned, we must suppose that the poet Rhianus was 
referring to the earlier king when he said that in the time of Aristo- 
menes the king of Sparta was Laotychidas. 

Thirdly, something may still be said about the passage of 
Lycurgus* which led Dr Verrall to his change of date. How does 
Lycurgus account for the Spartans’ petition which caused Tyrtaeus 
to be sent? More precisely, to what does tovyapotv® refer? Not, 
I think, to the renown which the Athenians won at Marathon, but 
to an older renown which they would have forfeited if they had 
yielded to Persia in 490. ovx éri rH ddéy péya dPpovodrtes, says 
the orator, aX’ éxi tO tavTys aga mpdtrev. That he thought of 
Marathon only as one example (though the finest) of the self 
sacrificing heroism of the Athenians, he shews by his use of yodv 
and of the imperfects éwerjdevov and érede(kvvvto*, Like the battle 
of Marathon, the recitation of Homer at the Panathenaea is mentioned 
only as the best example of something more. Lessons from Homer 
read once every four years can hardly have had by themselves much 
educational effect; but they betokened and ratified a widespread 
habit of taking Homer for guide. It is to this habit and the spirit 
which engendered it that I would refer the words tovyapody ovrws 
Hoav avopes orovoator Kai Kowy Kat idia of tore THY woALW OiKOdVTES ; 
and I should be loth to say that Lycurgus could not have extended 
the habit and the spirit as far back as the seventh century or 
the beginning of the sixth. 

For these reasons I feel justified in assuming that Tyrtaeus wrote 
before Theognis. But what did he write? ‘The question of the 
authenticity of the Tyrtaean poems has recently been discussed 

1 Classical Review, X. p. 276, n. 5. 

2 In Leocratem, §§ 102—110. 

3 The first word of § 105. 

4 yotv and rovyapodv are similarly used to connect a general proposition, a 
particular example, and the return to the general proposition, in §§ 86—88: xal 


olrws joav...yevvatoe ol tore BacidevorTes.... pact yodv Tov Kédpov.... Tovyapody 
povwraro. érwvupo. THS XwWpas elolv.... 
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by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff', who decides that ‘the book 
Tyrtaeus which Plato and Lycurgus had read was related to the 
true Tyrtaeus as our Theognis is related to the true Theognis*’; that 
is to say, it contained authentic poems, remodellings of authentic 
poems, and poems in which Tyrtaeus had no hand. We are con- 
cerned with this opinion here only in so far as it touches what 
Bergk calls fragment 12, the poem which contains the two passages 
on which lines 933—8 and 1003—6 of Theognis are based. This 
elegy is not by Tyrtaeus, says Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and its 
completeness excludes the thought of a remodelling; it contains 
nothing Spartan, and nothing archaic except padwrv. But his 
criticisms do not seem to prove, and nobody is likely to prove, 
that it could not have been written, for instance, between 550 and 
500; and for my argument it matters not where or by whom it was 
written, but only that it was known to Theognis. ‘Thus the con- 
nexion which I have endeavoured to trace between this elegy and 
the lines of Theognis requires neither acceptance nor rejection of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s views. 


APPENDIX IV. 
LINES 903—30. 


THE only poem in our collection which can safely be condemned 
on grounds of language is lines yo3—-30. 

903. avddwow appears only here and in Thucydides vi. 31. 5. 
It is correctly formed, however, and dvdAwpa occurs in Aeschylus. 
Oypav is generally regarded as corrupt, but no good conjecture has 
been made. To read @ynpdv, as some suggest, is to imply that 
903—30 are more than one poem, since in 923 the poet addresses 
himself to one Democles. The only place where division is even 
possible is after 904. This would leave us with one poem of two 
lines and another of twenty-six. But 903—4 can scarcely have 


} Die Textgeschichte der griechischen Lyriker, pp. 197 ff. (in the Abhandlungen 
der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. Philologisch- 
historische Klasse. Neue Folge, Band iv. Nro. 3. 1900.) 

2 P. 115. Compare Reitzenstein, Zpigramm und Skolion, p. 46. 
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stood by themselves in any poet, certainly not in Theognis. Either 
they are a platitude, or they are the introduction to a discussion of 
ways and means. Even if @ypov were read, it should not be referred 
to the tyrant of Agrigentum, the last person in the world to whom 
such a poem would be addressed. 

904. KvdloTrnv apernv may be defended by comparison with 
Aeschylus, Supplices 13, xtdir dyéwv: Bacchylides i. 25, 6 8 eb 
épowv Geovs eAmidu Kvdpotépa caiver Kéap. . 

905. In xaridety the preposition has lost its force. In Homer 
kafopav always means ‘‘to look dowz upon”; and so probably in 
the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 137: AjXos...xafopdca Ads Anrots 
Te yeveOAnv—the craggy island /ooks down upon the god. So probably 
in Pindar, Pythian ix. 49, where Chiron says to Apollo: xwri péAre 
xordbev éooera ed kafopas—‘ from thy lofty height,” says Professor 
Gildersleeve. ‘Apollo is a cxomos, and xara is not effaced.” .Certainly 
kaYopav has its proper force in Aeschylus, Supplices 1059: ri de 
pedrAw dpéva Siav kafopav, ow aBvocov ;—where aBvocov shews that 
kafopav means “to look down into.” It does not seem to mean 
merely ‘to perceive” before Euripides, fragment 965 ; Aristophanes, 
Knights 803. So perhaps in Herodotus ix. 59, and certainly in 
Plato, Zaws x. 905 B. 

908. A has deidecGar paddrAov rodtrovw etxe Biov.. All other 
manuscripts have todrov év, which is accepted by Bergk and Sitzler. 
Turnebus proposed Biov. Bekker followed A and read rodrov ti’ 
etye Biov. This is to be preferred. odrov will then refer to os, and 
the imperfect after iva is due to the fact that the iva clause depends 
on an unreal condition in present time. 907—8 will then mean: 
‘‘it would be natural for the man who had longer time to await 
his fate to spare rather than spend, that he might have substance for 
it.” The slight change of rovrov to tovtw would perhaps be an 
improvement—rovrw referring to wA«iw xpovov: ‘that he might have 
substance for that term.” But the poem is so bad that attempts to 
improve it by emendation are hardly justified. 

913. damavav does not occur in the Homeric poems, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Bacchylides, or the tragic poets. It belongs essentially to 
prose. Pindar is so fond of damavy that if the verb had existed in 
his time he would probably have used it. tpvyw Biov must mean 
“drag out a dull existence.” There is perhaps no parallel to this in 
Greek literature. The Homeric use of tpvxw and xatarpvyw would 
suggest for tpvyw Biov the meaning ‘‘ waste my substance,” the con- 
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trary of what our passage requires. Thus 913 presents a ridiculous 
ambiguity. 

916. airov éXevbépiov, food fit for an éAe’Hepos. Such an ex- 
pression is almost incredible in Theognis, who uses éAevOépiov once 
only, in 538, where it has a very natural meaning. 

918. obtmirvxav. érurvyxdvw does not seem to occur elsewhere 
before Euripides, who uses it once only, in Heracles 1248: «lpyxas 
éxirvxovros avOpwmov Adyous. 46 émirvxdv, 6 TvxXWV, 6 érwy are thus 
used in prose. 

91g. és dxapa moveiv, “waste his labour.” adxapa A€yew and 
axaipws mdAw oikovpodvta are found in Aeschylus, but the combination 
és axaipa seems to be unexampled. 

921. vmayw intransitive is found only in prose, comedy and 
satyric drama (Euripides, Cyclops 52), but in early poetry only here. 

922. . mrwxever pidovs mavras. Elsewhere wrwxedw takes an 
accusative of the alms only, never of the giver. 

925—6 are unintelligible in the manuscripts, and the attempts 
that have been made to emend them into some sense have not had 
much success. 

928. ev rode yever xpypar éxew has been taken to mean 
“manage one’s money on this principle.” But surely the line must 
mean: “among such men as these it is best to have money.” With 
these words the poet begins the conclusion of his tiresome argument. 
Money is best after all, for money makes friends. Even thus, 
however, towwde yever is strangely abrupt. 

The evidence of language is supported by the evidence of style. 
The writer is possessed of a certain facile badness which is quite 
unlike Theognis. The whole poem is prosaic in the extreme. 
Bergk thinks it the work of some one divided by no long interval of 
time from the man who made our collection. But at the time when 
Bergk supposes our collection to have been made good and in- 
telligible Greek was still being written. Probably the poem is the 
pastime of some late scholar moderately familiar with Homeric and 
Attic idiom but incapable of reproducing it. If he or any one else 
desired to foist it upon Theognis, no better place could have been 
chosen than just before 931—2, a cynical couplet well worthy of 
our poet. amoxAaiee of 931 has the authority of one passage of 
Aeschylus and two of Sophocles. 

It must be remembered, however, that this poem is unique in 
our collection for the badness of its language and style. To admit 
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that here and there poems by other authors have been introduced 
into the text of Theognis is not to admit that the text is a patchwork 
of poems by many hands. From interpolation of one kind or 
another few classical writers have remained quite free. 


APPENDIX V. 


THEOGNIS AND THE WRITERS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


PINDAR was born according to the common account in 521, 
according to Mommsen and Bergk in 518. He was therefore at 
least twenty-seven years old when ‘Vheognis wrote lines 773—88, and 
he may have been as much as forty. He died at the age of eighty. 
Thus perhaps about half his life fell in the lifetime of Theognis. 
Theognis lived for a time in exile at Thebes’, so that Pindar was 
probably familiar with his poems, perhaps with the poet himself. 

There are a few almost certain references to Theognis in Pindar. 

Nemean viii. 17: ov Oe yap to. dutevdeis OABos avOpurowwe 
mappovwtepos. Compare Theognis 197—8. As von Leutsch remarks, 
the use of zapyoviov in the one and of zappovwtepos in the other 
puts their connexion beyond doubt, for these are the first appear- 
ances of the two words. ‘They had a singularly short life in classical 
Greek. Besides the passage of Pindar zapdpovos occurs only once, 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Besides the passage of Theognis 
mapayovimos occurs only in Pindar, Pythian vii. 21; twice in the 
Memorabilia, and once in the Zheages. ‘The passage of the seventh 
Pythian is instructive: | 

vég, 0 evmpayia xaipw tu: TO 8 axvopar, 

bOdvov dape.Bopevov 

Ta Kata épya. avi ye pav 

oUTW Kev avopi TappLovimav 

OarrAo.wav eddatpoviav 

Ta Kal Ta héperOar, 
It seems best to connect ovrw with zappoviuav, which is of course to 
be taken predicatively with @uAXowav. ta xat ta will then mean’ 


1 L. 1209. 
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‘envy as well as praise,’ and the meaning of the whole will be 
something like this: ‘Some joy I have of thy new success, but 
sorrow for one thing, that envy is the requital for glorious deeds. 
Howbeit they say that good fortune blooming thus unceasingly must 
win for a man both portions.’ 

In Theognis 397—8 we read: ‘The bad man’s mind accordeth 
neither with good nor with ill, but the good man must bear with 
either lot’: 


“ > > > ” a 7 / ee n 
TOV ry QUT OUTE KQAKOLS ETETAL VOOS OUT ayadoict, 


\ a <8 \ A ‘ , \ \ , 
TOV 8 ayabov ToApav XP) Ta TE KaL TO pepetv. 


Ta te Kal ta may refer directly to the neuter plurals xaxots and 
dyafoiow of 397; but Pindar’s use of the phrase suggests that here 
also it is vague, referring to no expressed antecedents. 

It is scarcely possible to regard the resemblance between the 
passage of Theognis and the passage of Pindar as due to chance. . 
The form of words ra kai taé or ta te kai ra occurs first in this line 
of Theognis. In Pindar it is by no means common, occurring six 
times in all. Of these six the present passage is the oldest, whether 
the seventh Pythian ode belongs to 490, the year of Marathon, or to 
486. It seems possible that by ¢avm Pindar refers especially to line 
398 of Theognis, and uses the Theognidean expressions tappovipav 
and ra xat ra with the purpose of laying stress on this reference. 
Pindar has changed ¢épewv, ‘bear,’ to PéeperGa, ‘win,’ keeping the 
verbal resemblance and at the same time introducing an oxymoron. 

Thus the history of zapapdvios and zapapovos is this. Before 
Theognis they are not found. Theognis used zappovimos once. 
Pindar used rappdvios Once and mdppovos once, in both cases just 
because zappovizos was a word peculiar to Theognis. Then both 
words vanish from literature for about a hundred years. In prose of 
the fourth century they appear four times’. After that they are 
found no more in good Greek. 

Let us now consider the five other passages of Pindar where ra 
kal T& OCCUTS. 

Isthmian v. 46—53: 


TOAAG pev apTierns 
yAdood pou togedmar exe wept Keivwv 
1 Valckenaer reads mapayévimos for mapduovos in Memorabilia ii. 10. 3, thus 


eliminating rapdpovos from all classical Greek except the passage of Pindar. This 
may be right. 
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KeNadepev? Kal vov év “Aper 

4 , ” > a 4 
paptupyoa Kev Tohis Aiavtos dpOwheica vadrais 
2 , \ N ” 
év todvpOopw Sadrepis Avos ouBpw 

/ “~ , 

avapiOuwv avdpav xadalaevte povw. 
GAN Gpws Kavyapya KataBpexe orya’ 

OS Ree xe PEXt SOT? 
Zevs Ta TE Kal TH veel, 


/ “3 
Zedvs 6 mavTwv Kvptos. 


Compare Theognis 419—20, 669—70, 815—-6. The idea, apparently 
first found in Theognis, was one of which he was fond. 
Isthmian iv. 30—35: 


n~ , > 
TOV GTrElpAaTwV yap GyvwToL Twrai, 
” > > / , ‘\ s 
éotw 6 adavera TUxas Kal papvapevor, 
\ , ” ec ys 
- mpiv TéX0S aKkpov ixeo Oar. 
TOV TE yap Kal TOV d1d0t* 
> lal 4 
Kal Kpéooov avdopaov XELpovwv 


eopare Téxva Katapapyaic . 


With the first line compare 797—8 of Theognis; with the third line 
compare 594; with the last two lines compare 329. 
Olympian li. 51—54: 
TO O€ TUXELV 
Teipwpevov aywvias dvadpovav mapadve. 
6 pav mwAovTos aperats dedardadpévos 
péper Tov TE Kal TOV 


, 
KG.LpOV. 


Pindar may be thinking of 129—130 of Theognis, which speak of 
apety, apevos and tvy7. 
Vemean i. 25—32: 
/ 2 ‘4 / 7 ‘\ > > > 4 c “ 4 
téxvat O érépwv Erepar: xpy 8 ev eveiais dois orelyovta 
papvacGa. pa. 
mpacoe yap épyw mev oGévos, 
Bovdaior d€ ppynv, éoodpevov mpo.detv 
ovyyeves ols Ererat, 
‘Aynoddpov mat, céo § audi tpdrw 
TOV TE Kal TOV XPHOLES. 
> + \ ? / a 4 »” 
OUK épayat moAvv év peyapw mAovTOV KaTaKpvals EXELY, 
GAN éovtwv ed te mabeiv Kal dxodoar Pirous éfapKéewr. 
With the last two lines compare Theognis 1155 and 871, ovx 
4 i > ‘ > ‘\ a ‘ 2 , 9 A 
épapar mAoute and ei pi) éyw Toiow pev érapKkécw of pe pidredor, 
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With the first six lines compare 393—8, of which the last couplet 
was quoted above. The resemblance is rather of words than of 
thought. «tGeias...pva answers to iOeia...€urepin, ppyv to dpovet 
voos, €rerar to Ererat, TOV Te Kal TOV toTa Te Kai td. Thus for the 
fifth time Pindar uses ra xai ta or ta Te Kal rd in a passage which 
may owe something to Theognis. 
Pythian v. 54—57: 

movov 8 ov tis amdxAapds éotw ovT everat: 

6 Barrov § émerar wadaws oABos eurav Ta Kal Ta vEewwv, 

mupyos arteos Oupa te paevvdrarov 

E€vowt. 


With ov tus...€otw ovr éooerar compare Theognis 801: ovdeis avOpdrwv 
ovT éooerar ovre TEepuKev.... With avpyos aoteos compare 233: axpd- 
modis Kal mipyos éwv Kevedppove Syuw. The metaphor was also used 
by Alcaeus, and already in Homer Ajax is rupyos “Axacots. Thus 
connexion with Theognis cannot be proved here. It is to be 
observed that the fifth Pythian is one of the latest of the extant 
odes. 

We started from an imitation of Theognis in line 17 of the 
eighth Nemean ode. A little later in the same poem, in lines 37—9, 
is another echo of Theognis which seems to have been missed: 


A »” / Cd 
Xpvrdov evxovrat, mediov & Erepor 
amépavtov, eyo § aorois adav kat xOovi yvia kadtat, 
aivéwy aivyra, poppav & émioreipwv adutpots. 
With aorots adav compare Theognis 24: aoroioly y ovrw raow adeiv 
dvvayou, and 367—8 : 
> , an / > cal 7 > mM 
ov Svvapat yvavat voov acrady, ov Tw’ Exovow* 
UTE yap «0 €epdwy avdayw oUTE KaKas. 
This resemblance might pass for an accident but that the first line of 
the passage of Pindar resembles 719—2z0: 


todv tro. wAovTodewW, OTw ToAUVS apyupds éoTL 
Kal xpvods Kal yns mupopopov media. 
mediov amépavrov is not in itself a natural expression for ‘‘ boundless 
estates.” The only similar use of zedéov in the Homeric poems or 
in Hesiod is Odyssey ili. 421: aA’ ay oO pev rediovd’ eri Body iro ; 
430: 7AGe pev dp Bods éx wediov. But the fact that the cow was 
to-be found on the zediov does not prove that wedéov meant a farm 
or pasture-land. Theognis defines his meaning by ys rupoddpov. 
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It would perhaps not be too much to say that wedéov in the passage 
of Pindar is only made completely intelligible by the reminiscence 
of Theognis. This connexion of course rests on the assumption 
that 719—20 are not a poem of Solon’s, but a poem modelled on 
Solon’s by Theognis. ‘This assumption receives some support from 
the fact that Pindar has another reminiscence of Theognis in this 
passage (acrots aduv) and from his other imitations of our poet. 

Olympian iii. 44: 16 mépow 8 éoti codois aBatov Kacddors. 
Compare 369—70 of Theognis: 


ro > ‘\ 
pwpedvrar S€ we moAXOL Opds KaKol nde Kal eoOAdi, 


pyetobar 8° ovdels tév acddwv Svvara. 


Besides these two passages aoodos occurs once in Euripides and 
once in Xenophon, but never again before Diodorus. It is never 
a mere synonym of agpwy; it is always used for the sake of anti- 
thesis, expressed or implied, with cogos’. Thus in Theognis and 
Pindar the acvodo are the laymen, the uninspired, in contrast with 
the poets, who are codot. The word never passed into common 
use. Hence its appearance in the two contemporary poets makes 
it probable that one coined it and the other borrowed it from him. 
With Pythian ii. 96, addvra & cin pe tots dyabots opidreiv, compare 
31—34 of Theognis. With Pythian iv. 287—9: 
gavtt & eupev 
TOUT aviapoTatov, KaXa. ywooKovT avayKa 


€xTos éxew 7oda— 
compare 419—20 and 667—70. With JVemean v. 16—18: 


»” Ai , 
Ov TOL aTaca KEpodiwv 
4 / > , > > , 
daivowa mpoowrov adaber atpexys: 


‘ \ Lal , > \ , > , ~ 
kat TO ovyav moAdakis éoti coputatov avOpurw vonca— 


1 In Euripides, Zilectra 1302, PolBov 1’ doopor yAwoons éevoral, it means 

‘‘unworthy of the God of wisdom”: compare 1245—6: 

PotBos 5é, PotBos—adr’ dvak ydp éor’ éuds, 

avyS" aopds 5’ wy ovk expncé cu codd. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia iii, 9. 4: cogpovs Te kal éyxparets...dodpous Te kal dxpare?s. 
Diodorus ii. 29. 3: ptAocopoidar followed by ovx dodpws. S. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, v. 15: ph ws doopa adr’ ws codol. Plutarch, wepi rs ’AXeEdvdpou 
Toxns, 8: dirdcogos, followed by dodpov Kal rerupwuérvns. So the noun doogla 
means failure in the part of godés: Lucian, qepl rijs dorpodoylns, 2; Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus, 29. 


—" 
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compare 421—4. With JVemean vii. 54—56: 

gua 8 exacror diadépopev Brorav daxovres, 

6 pev ta, ta 8 GAXow TvXElv 8 EY advvaTov 

eddaimoviay amracay dvehopevov— 
compare 441, 991—2. With /sthmian i. 5, ti pidrepov xedvav ToKéwv 
aya0ois; compare 131—2. Fragment 42 of Pindar, like 355—60 of 
Theognis, advises concealment of misfortune. 

For other less certain echoes of Theognis in Pindar see 845—6 
and Pythian iv. 272—3, 1079—8o0 and Pythian ix. 93—6, 313—4 
and Pythian iii. 107—8, 655—6 and Vemean i. 53—4, 213—8 
and fragment 43. The language of Pythian x. 30—42 has some 
likeness to that of 761—8 and 776—g9 of Theognis, but perhaps 
not more than description of the accompaniments of the worship of 
Apollo necessarily involved. 

This evidence seems to shew that Pindar was well acquainted 
with the poetry of Theognis. Some of his imitations have the look 
of complimentary quotation, which would imply that the poets were 
friends. 


Contemporary with Pindar was Bacchylides. If the Simonides 
to whom Theognis wrote 469, 667 and 1349 is the poet of Ceos, 
his nephew Bacchylides may perhaps have met Theognis. The 
latter half of his first ode is full of reminiscences of the poet of 
Megara. With 21—23 and 43—46 compare Theognis 865—8, 
463—4, 149—50, 315—8 (the last a passage adapted by Theognis 
from Solon); with 27—33 compare 255—6, the AyAvakdv ériypappa. 
iii. 88—g1, like 1003—12 of Theognis, contrast virtue, which never 
fades, with youth, which cannot be renewed. With v. 53—55 
compare 441. v. r160—2 repeat the famous sentiment which 
Theognis, in 425—6, was perhaps the first to express; and 
Bacchylides, unlike Sophocles, has words to represent the penta- 
meter as well as the hexameter. Compare further 1117—8 of 
Theognis with x. 49—51 of Bacchylides, 1183—4 with xiii. 169—7o, 
401—2 with xiv. 16—18, 1048 with xvii. 46, 696 with fragment 54, 
167 with fragment 501. 

Panyasis, who was put to death about the year 457, has several 
echoes of our poet, one of them noticed by Clement of Alexandria. 


1 prrogevlas in iii. 16 of Bacchylides supports giAoferins in 1358 of Theognis, 
which has been suspected without cause, 
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6 
The following lines look like a sort of answer to 971—2: 
Wee ~M \ ‘ a 3 > / 4 + ‘ 7 
Eciv’ aye by Kal wiv apery vv Tis eoTL Kal avrn, 
7 > > lad ‘\ so > > / / 7 
os K avopav ToAd metoTov év cidarivy péOv rivy 


9 > »* « 
ev Kal ériotapéevws, apa S addAov data Kedevy. 


Of the imitations of Theognis in tragedy one is worth quonne 
Euripides, Phoenissae 438—40: 


, > 27 ¢ 

mada. pmev ovv vuvnbev, GAX opws épa* 
\ > > 7 , 

Ta xpypar avOpwroiw. TYuiTara, 


, / / - > > , ” 
duvapiv te mAclornv Tav év avOpwros EXEL. 


The words zradau pév odv tuvnbév suggest that Euripides was definitely 
referring to Theognis, 717—8. 

Imitations of Theognis in the old comedy are few but important. 
Athenaeus, vill. p. 364 Aa—c, writes as follows...éri vody ov Aap- 
Bavovres ta cipnuéva vd Tod Tov Xeipwva rerounKdros, cite Pepexparys 
éoriv cite Nixopayos 6 pvOpiKds 7} Oars On Tore: 


pnde ov y avdpa pirov xarécas ert daira Padeov 
+ c “ / ‘ \ she. “4 er 
axOov opav Tapedvta: KaKkos yap avyp Tobe pele: 
> ‘ fy? * , A , Mest S| 
adkAa par evxynAos téprov ppéva TEepTrE T EKELVOV. 


a X , \ so9 9 / \ \ ¢¢7 > A 2 , 

vov d€ TovTwY pev OVO OAWS péeuVvyVTaL, Ta O€ EENS adTaV expavOavovow, 
ee , > aw > c , > , , > , \ 
amep tavra ék Tov eis “Hoiodoy avadepopéevwy peyartwv “Holwy kat 


peyddwv “Epywv rerapwdyrat: 


c a“ > 4 , / / } eae “ 
npav 8 nv twa tis Karéon Ovwv emi Sdetrvor, 
axOoue?” fv EXOy Kai vroBdéropev Tapedvta, 
xare taxicra Ovpal’ e&edAciv BovdAopel” adrov. 
elta yvous Tws TOV’ vrodeiral, Kata Tis €l7e 
a 4 cv ‘ , > e / 
tov évurwovtwv, “"Hdn ov; ti ody vromives; 
> ec , > 4 , a > » BO ec , 
ovx vmoAvoas adtov;’ & 8 axberar aitos 0 Ovwv 
7 KatakwAvovTl, Kal evOds Ede€’ edeyeta: 
‘Mydeva pyr déxovta pévew KarépuKe wap piv 
44)? ¢ > »> , / ? > \ , Pes ” 
pn? evdovr éréyeipe, Sywvidn:’ ov yap éx owvors 
Tovauti A€yopev SeirviLovtes pidov avdpa ; 
What part imitation of Hesiod plays in this we cannot say; but 
éXeyeta shews that the words pydéva...2y.wvidy are quoted from an 
elegiac poem of which the pentameters are omitted; and this poem 
can only be Theognis 467 ff. : 


, fe OS 38 , , ist ee 
Séva TOVO GEKOVTA [MLEVELY KATEPUKE 74 tv 
pn , 


pnde Oipale kéXev’ ov« eGédovr’ i€vat, 


———————=— i 
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pnd eddovr’ eréyepe, Siypwvidy, ov tw’ av nudv 

GupnxOevr’ oivw paOaxds vrvos EAy. 
‘The majority of the evidence ascribes the Chiron to Pherecrates, 
who probably won his first victory in 438. This suggests that he 
was born not later than 460. The birth of the younger Euenus 
is perhaps to be put in this very year 460, so that Euenus and 
Pherecrates were contemporaries. It is not impossible that Phere- 
crates should have quoted from an elegist not older than himself, 
but at least it is more likely that he should put old-established lines 
into the mouth of his host. Thus this passage supports, or at least 
does not contradict, the evidence of our text. 

A reference to Theognis in 1362—3 of the Birds was considered 
above. Lines 1342—3 of the Wasps perhaps refer to an obscene 
interpretation of 1362 of Theognis. This suggests that the Motca 
maioiky may have had a certain vogue among the baser sort. In 
Theognis it is very unlikely that obscenity was designed. 

In Thucydides a doubtful imitation of Theognis is observed by 
a scholiast, and another by Clement. Herodotus has one almost 
certain imitation of Theognis, in iii. 82: év dé ddAvyapxin mwoddXoior 
apetnv érackéovor és TO Kowdv €xGea dia ioyupa pide eyyiverOar- 
airos yap Exactos BovAduevos Kopudatos elvar yvopyoi te vikav és éxGea 
peydda adAydouwt amixvéovrar, e€ wv oraces eyyivovta, ek de Tay 
otraciwy dvos, éx dé tod govov amréByn és povvapxinv. Compare 
43—52 of Theognis, especially the last couplet. 


APPENDIX VI. 
8QPHZ=Q. 


In line 842 0wpyoow means ‘to make drunk’: 
olvos euol ta pev adAa yxapilerar, €v 8 ayxapioros, 
edt’ dv Owpytas p? avdpa mpds éxOpov ayy. 
The passive occurs four times, in 413, 470, 508 and 884, meaning 
‘to become warmed with wine,’ ‘to get drunk.’ Compare Pindar, 
fragment 72: adoxw tore OwpayxGeis érex’ adAXorpia "Oapiwv?. For the 
1 See Bergk’s or Schréder’s note, 
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same meaning the lexicons refer to Aristophanes, Acharnians 1135, 
in the passage where Dikaiopolis mimics Lamachos : 

AA. dépe Sedpo, rat, Owpaxa toreurrryprov. 

AI. éfoipe, wat, Odpaxa Kapol tov yxoa. 

AA. é&v r@d€ mpds Tovs ToAEuiovs OwpyEopat. 

Al. év rode rpds Tovs ovuTdTas Jwpyntopan. 
But though Aristophanes doubtless had this meaning of Owpyoow 
in his mind, he could have used the word as he does here if it had 
never before been used with reference to drink. The scholiast on 
this passage has the following note: @wpygacbar yap éore td Kabor- 
AwOjvar, adda Kai 7d wivey Kai peOvew ovTw Kadodou, érevoy Oupaé 
Kal 70 o7790os* dia TO Oeppaivew ovv 7d atHOos Owpyjocew éyovow Kal 
70 peOvewv, Kal Owpaxas Tovs axpoueOicous exddouv. Kéxpyrar dt 7H 
A€eEer kai “Avaxpéwv. ore dé Artixy'. Elsewhere Owpyoow is used 
thus only in the medical writings of Hippocrates, Galen and Nicander, 
who have also the noun Owpnéis’. 

Did Theognis take the word from the technical vocabulary 
of medicine or from slang? No doubt it passed from slang to 
medicine: had it done so before Theognis wrote? In 174 he 
uses another medical term, yriados, ‘hot ague,’ which occurs no- 
where else in serious poetry ; and in 432 he mentions the "AcxAn- 
madat. Taken together the three words @wpycow, yriados and 
“AokAnmadac suggest that for some reason or other Theognis felt 
more than an ordinary interest in medical matters; and it is there- 
fore probable that he borrowed @wpycow from the vocabulary of 
medicine. 

Of the five lines, 413, 470, 508, 842 and 884, in which Owpycow 
appears, the first and the fourth belong to poems which Bergk does 
not suspect; the second to a poem which many ascribe to Euenus ; 
the third to a poem ascribed by Bergk to Thaletas, by von Leutsch 
to Panyasis; the fifth to a poem assigned by Bergk to Tyrtaeus, by 
others to Polymnestus or Chilon. Let us assume that Bergk is 
right in each case. Then Owpyoow was used with reference to wine 
by Theognis of Megara, Euenus of Paros, Thaletas of Crete, 


1 Bergk, <Anacreontis Carminum Reliquiae, fragment cxvii.: ‘‘Ex his 
scholiastae verbis non satis apparet utrum Anacreon @wpjocew an Owpaé dixerit.” 
Probably from xéxpyrat onwards the scholiast is speaking of @#paé only, since 
Gwpag, but not Owpjoow, is an Attic form. Compare Bergk, ?.LZ.G.‘ iii. p. 291. 

2 Galen: riv pev Witw H Owpnéiis We, Tovréstw Hrow awAGs olvov mébois H 
axpareorépov. 
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Tyrtaeus. Thaletas was contemporary with Lycurgus; Euenus 
perhaps with Socrates, though in Bergk’s opinion lines 467—96 
belong to the older Euenus. However that may be, @wpycow was 
thus used in poetry from the time of Lycurgus to the time of 
Theognis and Pindar, in the beginning of the fifth century. It was 
used by poets of various cities—that is to say, it was the common 
property of Greek poetry—during several hundreds of years. Then 
why does it survive nowhere but in the Theognidean collection? 
Why not in the remains of Archilochus or Alcaeus or other poets 
who speak of wine? We are asked to believe in a strange caprice 
of fortune, whereby a word that was used by several poets, and 
might have been used by any one poet during a long period, has 
survived only in five passages of an anthology of thirteen hundred 
lines. Is it not more likely that the use of @wpyoow in its medical 
sense was the peculiarity of ove poet, the same who used the medical 
term yziados? Pindar may have borrowed this, as he borrowed much 
besides, from Theognis. Anacreon, the only authority for the noun 
Owpaé in the meaning “drunkard,” was contemporary with Theognis 
and Pindar. 


APPENDIX VII. 


THE LELANTIAN PLAIN. (See p. 286.) 


THE discussion of this question would be incomplete without 
some reference to K. F. Hermann’s essay On the Struggles between 
Chalcis and Eretria for the Lelantian Plain’. He rejects the opinion 
put forward but apparently afterwards abandoned by K. O. Miiller, 
that the war between Chalcis and Eretria was intimately connected 
with a division of Greece into two large parties—on the one side 
Argos, Thebes, Aegina, Arcadia, Pisa, Histiaea, Chalcis; on the 
other Sparta, Athens, Plataea, Corinth, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Elis, 


.Thespiae, Eretria, Miletus%» The history of the struggle between 


Sparta and Argos for the possession of Cynuria, together with other 


1 Pp. 189—200 of his Gesammelte Abhandlungen und abe dad sur classischen 
Litteratur und Alterthumskunde. 
* This is quite incompatible with the passage of Thucydides quoted above. 
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evidence, convinces him that there was more than one struggle 
between Chalcis and Eretria for the possession of the plain. With 
the first of these wars of which any trace remains is connected the 
poetical contest wherein Hesiod defeated Homer’. In another 
there is mentioned a Pharsalian named Cleomachus and his zauduxd, 
a Chalcidian of Thrace*; so that this war must have been later 
than the colonization of Thrace by the Euboeans, which began 
perhaps not before 740 B.c. Others probably followed’. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
219—20: 

Mydev ayav arxyadde taparcopéevwov ToAunTéwvy, 

Kipve, peony 8 epxev tiv dd6v, dorep eyw. 
If wndev is an adverb, ‘not at all,’ it is hardly compatible with ayar. 
Probably it is governed by acxaAAe: ‘be not much vexed at aught.’* 
Van der Mey translates péonv thy dddv as if it were THv péonv ddov: 
but the meaning must be ‘keep to your path, inclining neither to 
the right nor to the left.’ Theognis does not advise trimming, but 
perseverance in a chosen policy. The words domep éys imply that 


1 Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Sages, ch. to. 

2 Plutarch, "Epwrixds, ch. 17. 

3 That the quarrel between Chalcis and Eretria lasted till the Persian wars is 
implied by a passage where Plutarch defends oi undicavres (de malignitate Herodott, 
ch. 35): 70 yap Tis éxOpas yéAouy éotiv* otre yap Alywnras éxwrvcev f pds 
AOnvaious Stahopa kal Xadxidets } wpos "Eperpiéas cal KopwOlous 7 pos Meyapéas 
TH EAAddt cupyaxeiv. No recent writer on Theognis has suggested—I am not 
aware that any one has ever suggested—that the references to Cerinthus and the 
Lelantian plain are to be taken not literally but metaphorically; as we speak of a 
man ‘‘crossing the Rubicon” or ‘‘burning his boats.” This is just possible, but 
very far from probable. We do not speak metaphorically of a man “‘crossing the 
narrow stream of the Rubicon,” nor would Theognis have spoken metaphorically 
of ‘‘the good wine-land of Lelanton”; the epithets are out of place. K. O. Miiller 
seems to refer 891—2 to the Persian invasion of Euboea. But Herodotus’ account 
gives Darius no time to attack Cerinthus. 

4 Compare Euripides, Orestes 785: Odvarov doxdAd\wv Tarp@or. 
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when Theognis wrote this couplet he held some important post in 
the state, perhaps the post of aiovyvjrys. But it would be rash to 
infer that Cyrnus too held such a post, for Theognis might have 
addressed this advice to any man. 


In 309—312 the readings of A and O are almost at one; the 
inferior manuscripts give poor attempts to emend. If «lvac in 309 is 
an imperatival infinitive, the indicative doxe? cannot be right in 310, 
for the change of mood would be intolerably harsh. d0xer is quite 
out of the question. Thus either doxot must be read; or, if doxet 
is read, etvac must depend upon doxe?. Now if the pév of 309 is 
answered by the de which follows @vpyndx in 311 (that is to say, if 
év ovociroow is in contrast with @vpyd.), the poem is awkwardly 
constructed, and the ordinary punctuation is wrong: a comma 
should be put at the end of 310 and a colon in the middle of 311. 
But if the pév is not answered by this dé, it must be answered by the 
dé of 310. If so, év, and to a lesser extent efvar, must be emphatic, 
and the meaning is: ‘The prudent man seems to de among his 
boon-companions, but everything seems to escape him as if he were 
away.’ év...elvac is contrasted with a@eovra, his bodily presence with 
his apparent absence of mind. Further, if @vpydu means ‘after he 
has left the party,’ the participial clause which forms 312 is attached 
to the wrong verb, to «iy instead of @épo.. Hence Bergk and others 
would transpose 310 and 312. If the present order of the lines is 
right, @vpyde kaprepos must mean something like ‘outwardly tolerant.’ 
‘Let him supply his share of fun, and be tolerant in outward show, 
marking each man’s spirit the while.’ 


Line 477 appears in the best manuscripts thus: 7 8 ws olvos 
xXapueoraros avdpi mwerooGa. Athenaeus quotes the line with 7xw. 
Two poor manuscripts have de‘fw, which is adopted by Bergk and 
others. Mr H. Richards' defends this use of #xew, comparing it 
with ed yew and xaxds yew (to be well or badly off) and three 
similar uses of the verb in Sophocles. ‘In Theognis ws olvos «.t.A. 
shews that this is the meaning: he is just in the state which is (to. 
use Hamlet’s word) most gracious.’ He therefore reads 7«xw with 
Athenaeus. But will not the future 7g serve? It means: ‘I shall 
be in the most gracious state (when I reach home).’ 


1 Journal of Philology, xxv. (1897) p- 87. 
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The difficulties of 511—22 are great, but their solution is not 
beyond hope. The first question is raised by 513. Memory of 
such passages as Odyssey ix. 99 and xiii. 21 has led some scholars to 
assume without a doubt that tro is a preposition governing gvya. If 
this were so, the line would mean: ‘I will put beneath the thwarts, 
against the ship’s sides, such things as I have and such as the gods 
vouchsafe.’ But the dative wAevpjow will hardly bear this local 
sense; and as the poem clearly supposes that the guest will stay, it 
would be strange if the host’s first words spoke of preparations for 
his departure. Much more probably trod goes with Oyoopev: ‘be- 
neath the ship’s sides I will put such {vya as I have.’ What then 
would these fvya be? ‘The word has elsewhere two or three meanings 
in connexion with ships’, but none which suits this passage. If 513—4 
are concerned with the poet’s arrangements for his guest’s accom- 
modation, it is conceivable that ‘putting fvya beneath the ship’s 
sides’ might refer to some means of making the ship fast; perhaps 
to props which would hold it up as it lay beached*. It matters little 
whether the poet is thinking of the actual ship in which Clearistus 
came, or using a metaphor to express his arrangements for the 
entertainment of the guest himself. 

kataxeio in 516, if it is sound, must mean “feast thou with thy 
Jriend.”* The poet intends to leave Clearistus and his friend to 
themselves. Then o7fs €evins in 518 would mean “for your enter- 
tainment of your friend.” Clearistus is to be allowed an occasional 
visitor, but the end of the poem warns him that his host cannot 
provide for a second permanent guest. 

Even if these guesses are right, the lines are still not free from 
fault. KAeapic6’ of 514 is painfully close to KAeapucre in 511, Tov 
ovrwy in 517 to Tav ovTwy in 515. But in the longer pieces of the 
Theognidean collection good structure is rare. 

The poem may be translated thus: “Through the deep sea hast 
thou made thy way, Clearistus, bringing naught, poor soul, to me 
who have naught. Anchorage, be sure, I will give thee, such as 
I have and such as the gods vouchsafe; and the best of my store 
I will set forth. And if any friend of thine come hither, feast as thy 


1 See C. Torr, Ancient Ships. . 
2 The épuara of izad i. 486, ii. 154, Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 329. 
3 The singular is strange, but compare Horace, Sermones 11. vi. 66: 

oO noctes cenaeque deum, quibus ipse meique 

ante larem proprium uescor. 
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friendship bids; naught of my store will I hide away, and no finer 
fare for thy guest’s sake will I bring from elsewhere. And if any 
ask of my life, thus say to him: ‘Ill for bliss and well for woe’. 
Not his the need to forsake one old friend: not his the power to 


>»? 


give bed and board to more’. 


I do not know if 567—70 have been rightly understood: they 
have certainly been translated wrong. In Hertel’s edition dopa: 
is rendered by ‘uidebor”?; Patin translates éAéoas Woynv ‘ privé 
de vie.’ But the connexion between yYoxnv and ad Ooyyos, aos 
and oyopua, should not be missed. wvynv has its original meaning 
‘breath.’ ‘I shall lose my dveath and lie voiceless; I shall quit the 
lovely “ght of the sun and see no more.’ 


In 659 A has rotro ti, O rov™, the rest rodro 7. The editors 
are divided between ovd’ dudca ypy rotr: ov pyrore mpyyya 76d 
éorat and ovd dudcar xpy Tov ote pyrore tpHypa Tod éotar. The 
latter is nearer the reading of the manuscripts, and should therefore 
be preferred. On pyrore see Goodwin’s Syntax of Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 686, where it will be seen that this use of py in oaths 
is as old as Homer. 


The long poem 667—8z2, an allegory addressed to Simonides, 

in which the state is likened unto a ship, ends thus: 
TATA LoL HVvixOw KExpuppeva Tois ayaGotor- 
ywooko. 8 av tis Kal Kakds, av coos 7. 

ék Kéw tis 7uépa; Simonides perhaps could have said; but since 
Theognis wrote four and twenty centuries ago, one may admit the 
obscurity of the poem today without incurring the charge of xaxia. 
Thus MyAtov é« rovrov in 672 may be abandoned as a puzzle which 
we cannot solve*. But this at least is still clear, that the metaphor 
of the ship does not end before 680, and that therefore a nautical 
meaning should be given to xdopos, daxpos and goptyyot. popryyol 


1 No doubt a proverbial phrase. Compare Cicero ad Atticum iv. 1.8: ita sunt 
res nostrae—ut in secundis fluxae, ut in advorsis bonae. 

2 In Seber’s second edition ‘videbo’ is substituted. 

3 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Euripides, Herakdes, 151: ‘*Theognis 
672 redet der dichter in einer ritselrede von einer fahrt durch den M7\cos aévros* 
darin verbirgt sich etwas bestimmtes, denn die melische see ist gar kein gewOhnlicher 
geographischer begriff.” 
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must mean ‘merchant-seamen,’ and the poet must refer to the power 
of the mercantile class in the state. Even if the word ever means 
‘porters,’ it is absurd to translate it ‘porters’ here*. «xoopos should 
be translated ‘discipline.’ Sacpos perhaps means ‘rations,’ and in 
any case it has nothing to do with yjs avadacpds. Finally otis 
in 676 shews that xvBepvyjrnv does not refer to any one statesman. 

In the first line of the poem A has 76y, the other manuscripts 
noev. The editors are divided between 78, 75, ndev, and various 
conjectures. 767 equivalent to «?yov is strange*®; 73 can hardly 
mean ‘formerly’; and 60a would be far more appropriate than ofa 
with xpyjpara, These objections exclude ofa wep 7dn, and ota ep 
on if it be taken with what precedes. The remedy is to remove 
the comma from the end of the line and to connect ofa wep 78y with 
ovk av aviwpnv: ‘I should not be vexed as I am now.’ 


729—30 have been mis-translated* and mis-emended®. ‘Thoughts 
have got men for their portion, thoughts with many-coloured plumage 
that weep for the soul and for life.’ Thoughts are imprisoned 
in men like birds in a cage. dvOpwrwv is governed by éAaxor. 
Homer’s mrepov ye vonua made it easy to think of thoughts as 
winged things. 


For the readings of the manuscripts in 733 see my critical note. 
The Etymologicum Magnum® gives the words dOypys, a0epéws and 
afepés, giving av@dadns and equivalent words among its interpreta- 
tions. Hence Bergk read afepys in 733. The form aypys accounts 
better for the readings of the manuscripts. I have substituted the 
neuter plural aOypy: for since Ovuo and pera ¢dpeci are distinguished, 
an accusative is wanted to balance cyérAva. With a6np7 it is perhaps 
unnecessary to read @ with O instead of ©. 


1 See Stephanus-Dindorf s.v. gopraywyés. 

2 Patin, for example, translates thus: ‘‘ce sont les portefaix qui commandent.” 

8’ Camerarius has the following note: rofr’ é0éAe dé Aéyew, ef Ta XpHuaTa 
Exouut, d Tid wor yrapiud éorw Sov Kelrat, 7 Tbca bon éotly h éun éemcornun Kal 
copia. But either of these interpretations requires ofda or (with attraction of mood) 
eldelnv, and with either ofa mep is bad. 

4 Patin translates thus: ‘* Les pensées des hommes, qui s’attristent au sujet de 
la vie, ont regu des ailes changeantes.” 

5 dvOpwrous, €\adov, €xovow (the dative of the participle), wupouévous, etc. 

6 xxiv. 55. Hesychius preserves another form d@epés, to which he gives the 
meanings dvénrov, dvdcuov. 
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In my treatment of 805—-8 I am so fortunate as to agree with 
Crusius (whose text I had not seen when I made up my mind), 
except that he substitutes i@vrepov for the edvrepov of the manu- 
scripts. ‘There is something to be said for €uev in 806: but though 
evOUrepov guev is a possible expression, edOvrepov iwev is far more 
likely; and « is a smaller letter to insert than «. It has been urged 
that tdépvov, ordOuns and yvwpovos are inappropriate to a verb of 
motion: but to what are they appropriate? ‘Straighter than 
plummet and rule’ is well enough (if yvouwy means ‘rule,’ not 
‘square’): but what of ‘straighter than compasses’? ‘Topvos seems 
to mean a peg at the end of a string, used for drawing circles ; 
and why it should be a type of straightness is hard to see. The 
poet must have been thinking not of the shape of the ropvos but 
of its symmetrical course; and if of the course of the topvos, why 
not of the course of the lines drawn along the ora@uyn and the 


yvopuwv P 


In 882 IlAaravorods is probably the name of a lake or stream. 
Pausanias! speaks of an open place called [Aatravords, but this 
seems to be too near Sparta for our purpose. Because the author 
of this poem invites his heart to drink wine from Taygetus, he has 
been assumed to be a Spartan. By the same reasoning Keats would 
appear from a certain poem of his to be a native of Provence. 
It would be hard to prove that Theognis, who visited ‘Sparta, the 
glorious city of reedy Eurotas’,’ could not have received a present 
of wine from a Spartan friend. Buchholz suggests that Theotimus, 
who grew the wine, was the poet’s father: but was a son or a friend 
more likely to call Theotimus 0 yépwy ? 


In 1085 the readings of the manuscripts are singularly corrupt. 
Perhaps it is just worth while to suggest Ajye avag: ‘My lord the 
People, many things it is hard for thee to bear, for thou knowest 
not how to do what pleases thee not.’ This reading, however, is 
nearer to O’s than to A’s: and all the manuscripts but A have what 
looks like a pitiful attempt to emend. 


In 1221—2, which are preserved only in Stobaeus viii. 9, déos 
and dofos have been proposed, and the former accepted by Bergk, 


1 iii, 14. 8. 2 785. 
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in place of Aoyos, on the ground that the eighth chapter of Stobaeus is 
Ilepi AeAéas. But Adyos, ‘calculation,’ is quite appropriate: ‘ Calcu- 
lation is wont to bring many mistakes to mortal men, when the 
judgment is upset.’ The sentiment resembles that of the seventeenth 
extract in the same chapter, which is from Thucydides i. 89: yoon- 
pevov d€ avdpdv ovk eédovoew ai yvopar mpos Tods adrods Kuwdvvous 
omovar eivat,. The former extract is quite as worthy of its place in 
the chapter as the latter. 
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